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FOREWORD 


We LIBERATED CUBA FROM 
Spain, but cstabli^ed a quasi-protectorate by forcing 
the Cubans to accept tbc Platt Azuendment as part of their 
constitution. 

Article 11 of that Amendment forbids the Cuban govern- 
ment to contract any debt which cannot be paid by ''the 
ordinary revenues” after "defraying the current expenses 
of the government.” 

Article 111 gives us the ri^t to intervene to preserve 
Cuban independence, to maintain “a government adequate 
for the protection of life, property and individual liberty," 
and to discharge “the obligations with respect to Cuba im- 
posed by the Treaty of Paris on the United States.” 

Ihe State Department under Stimson ratified loans to 
Cuba during the Machado administration which were se- 
cured by special taxation not included in the ordinary rev- 
enues. One sudi loan involved the payment of $500,000 to 
the son-in-law of Machado as maiu^er of the Havana 
branch of the New York house making the loan. The State 
Dqxntment countciumccd the $42,000,000 sugar bonds, 
not secured by the ordinary revenues, in connection with 
the Chadboume sugar plan which has helped reduce Cuba 
to economic misery but whidt has aided Madbado. 

These loans, countenanced by the State Department, 
have helped to uphold a government in no way adequate 
“to protect life, property and individual liberty,” and in 
violation of our 'Treaty of Paris obligations. Th^ violated 
the letter and spirit of the Platt Amendment. 

These and otfaMn* evils are now bearing their fruit. To-day 
about fifty percent of Cuba's revenues are required to meet 
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paymoits on Cuba's onerous debt, much of which ^vas con- 
tracted in defiance of treaty and law. 

Artide V of the Platt Ajnendment requires the Cuban 
government to mai ntain sanitary conditions “assuring pro- 
tection to the people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to 
the commerce of the southern ports of the United States 
and the people residing therein." 

The heavy payments on debts improperly contracted and 
the hig^ costs of the army to maintain a military dcsjxMism 
have so curtailed the funds for sanitation that the island 
has been swept by epidemics, its public hospitals are closetl, 
and even the lepers have been dumped back into the com- 
munity. 

In October and December, 1930, Secretary of State Stim- 
son announced a hands-oll policy for Culn, at the very 
moment be was authorizing the Chadijoume sugar bonds. 

We aimounced a hands-off policy but our Embassy w^ 
instructed to give “unofficial advice and assistance to the 
Cuban government” when asked, a government which for 
seven long years has svantonly munlercd its citiaens, has 
sent them to jail and torture without trial, has driven them 
into exile. The Machado despotism has overthrown the con- 
stitution, has ovexthrown the civil courts, has destroyed free 
press and the ri(|^t of public assemblage, and has ruled by 
foroe and murdOT. 

During this period that despotism was publidy praised 
by our highest officials; during much of that period our 
Embassy supervised Cuban finances; we strengthened die 
Machado tyranny while doing nothing to restrain its violent 
excesses. 

Our Ambassador set his seal of approval on elections 
proven ill^;al; he maneuvered (unofficially, of coime) to 
reconcile the opposition to Machado; and he distributed 
secret propaganda to malign the more honorable scaors of 
that opposition, propt^^da openly used by the Machado- 
contrcdled press of Havana. 
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We have helped uphold in affice a man popularly en- 
titled “The President of a Thousand Murders." 

What light have we to insist that Japan observe her treaty 
obligations in Mandiuiia when we have mutilated the Platt 
Amendment treaty in this fashion? 

What right have we to get exercised about Hitler when 
we helped to maintain in Cuba, a protectorate at our very 
doorstep, a government whidi has committed far greater 
crimes than Aose which have occurred in Germany? 

Armed intervention in Cuba will prove a danger to Cuba, 
to ourselves, and to our relations with Latin America 
and the world. But upon us rests the obligation of rectify- 
ing our past policy, of retiring our support frenn Machado, 
of discontinuing a false hands^fiE policy. 

The same interests now discredited in America helped 
keep Machado in office against the wishes of the Cuban peo- 
ple, helped maintain his murderous regime, and utilized 
the State Dcipartmcnt to help them in their unsavory activi- 
ties. However discredited tune in the United States, these 
same interests still maintain untrammcled sway in Cuba. 

Congress is morally obligated to investigate the relations 
of those interests to the Machado government and the past 
activities of our Embassy during the Machado r^me; and 
to formulate a program which will permit the Cuban peo- 
ple to recover their sovereignty and to establish a govern- 
ment of law and order. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It 15 IMPOSSIBUE FOR ME TO 

name those many Cuban friends and acqua int a nc es who 
assisted me in securing material for this volume, for to do 
so would expose them to persecution, imprisonment, pos> 
sible death, but they will know that I deeply appreciate 
their good efforts in my behalf and the risks they volun- 
tarily took in helping me to secure honest information. 
Already some of those good friends have been murdered, 
jailed or exiled. 
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PART I 

PATTERN 


"With our leet on the 101917* 
Uond head and body painted 
Indian and Crook* iro came 
Tahanlly into the mid oC na- 
tiona" 

nrhcR if no oraotiy ivhidi 
cm have pioodcr men than 
our mtowing Amokan Ite- 
pnblia*' 

JoahldAKn 

(Father oC Cohan Indqpendcnoe) 




I BLACK IVORY 


1 CONTRAST 


XhE MAJOR TONES OF CUBA ARE 
black and white. The sharp blade of the sun divides the 
world. Hig^-noon brilliance, as I gaze over the indigo Carib- 
bean Sea, lifts the waters like a black walL The horizon re- 
cedes; the sky-space is sliced by expanding steel-white disks. 
Chalky palm-trunks, dazzling sands, low calcium buildings 
transform Cuba into a shdl-white island floating on a bla^ 
ocean. 

Even brown tree-trunks blcadh, beonne white in tone- 
value; and their sun-drenched luminosity accentuates the 
blackness of the clotted diadows on the blanched sand, the 
blackness of somber foliage— so glossy and heavy it has a 
pulpy ludmess. 

This antipodean quality of earth, sky and sea, of l^^t and 
shade, this vibrant dcavage in nature, is paralleled in the 
human order. Dominating all upper sodal levels is the 
aristocratic lily grace of the pure-blooded Spanish Creole, 
delicacy and pallid faces set against the dauadng^ singing 
tide of black folk. But even the negroes are not wholly 
black: teeth and eyes flash white; their clothing is white. 

Vivid colors do belong to Cuba, but they are fused into 
incandescent tonality, into two realms of lig^t and non- 
lig^t. But between these antitheses flows an eternal shuttle, 
a constant throbbing interplay, which emee understood, 
gives the dew to ti^ nei^lMTing country’s secrets, its 
brooding saturated with mystery, its life-ways so alien in 
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THE CRIME OF CUBA 

source and actuality, an interplay less intense than its ex- 
tremes, but more dca>rativc, bizarre, and occasionally bal- 
anced into peace. But mostly 1 bad the sensation of being 
ever in the remorseless grip of strange black and white 
dheckerboard coils unceasingly gliding in and out and {x>is- 
onously dangcrotis. 

The black-ivory quality of Cuba conceals the patterns. 
Th^ present themselves best when the island world Is 
htdbed to lower key. On a cloudy day, the rolling lantlscajHi 
becomes soft-bosomed, luxuriantly green; the shar|>, alinr»t 
acrid, quality of the sim-days has cased off into quiet bnxxl- 
in^ almost New Eng^d in quality but immeasurably 
richer. ' 

This unexpected tranquillity of mood makes one recall 
submerged impressions— the lassitude, tlie occasional tnipic 
stupor, that queer intermingling of blaudness and cruelty— 
a better comprehension of many subtle interludes. All 
of Cuba became a blending kaleidosaqic, irnly border out- 
lines bitten dearly, all else in omstant flux. 

Cuban dawns bring a fresh minor motif— tlic cool misti- 
ness, the sun rising into the rose-pearl sky beyond tltc (hia- 
nabaooa hills, and a soft delicacy, an alert ktndliiusn in 
air and people. 

And Cul^ nights. Night is a reaction. In the hanl white 
brilliance of day, every architectural scroll and gargoyle is 
brutally carved; the eyeballs ache from the marble sheen. 
Havana at h^h noon is a dimgerous woman, thinking gain- 
fully of sin, already dressed in glistening white satin, shar|> 
g^ts in her hair, and her carmine mouth hard and bokl. 

With late afternoon hanl surfaces and the n^re break up 
into softer patterns: airy rhomboids of diadc, like palaces 
tboug^t of in luxurious dreams. Similarly cast throu]^ the 
prism of change, men’s emotions re-fonn into bland intri- 
cades. 

Nig^t brings final release from the sun’s re^slendent 
tyranny; ni^ in Cuba is graceful, not the heavy sc^ ni^t 
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of the north. The stars seem closer, more gating— the sen- 
sation of a splash of rainbow colors. The buildings seem 
melting and moving on deep, slow waters. Men float on- 
ward in the same way. Havana then is like a woman in love 
who has let down her long bladk hair in pensive and joyous 
expectation. 

Gradually I realized what a complicated blend of peoples, 
ideas, and frustrations is Cuba— not the melting pot of 
Mexico, for Mexico is always stark; Cuba only seems stark 
on first acquaintance. Mexico, also in flux, displays duill 
colors laid on as in modem painting— strong brush strokes 
against eadi other, but overlaid on an earA-brown bad;- 
ground almost red. In Cuba colors flow into each other. 
Whatever starkness exists arises from the blad: and white 
dominant, a peculiar life-technique, utilizing many tints, 
yet resulting in one outstanding impression. Siwn I escaped 
the fierce sensation of being tmm between two uncomlbrt- 
able contradictions, and thereafter days were golden beads; 
nights were solid silver, strung side by side in timdessness. 

Soon I became part of the softer blending— long acres of 
silver-green sugar-cane, the glistening sheen of verdant roll- 
ing hills, the age^d caramel brown of flat-roofed houses, 
the coral pink of hill towns, tawny roads gliding carelessly 
among huts and vines and flambeaux trees— a world as lush 
as the golden pineapples, fresh as the downy green of the 
local star-apple. 

The golden-green, ivory-black pattern of Cuba unfolds. 
Its inner secrets seem more important, more eternal than 
the surge of tyrannical politics, dollar diplomacy, sugar 
monopoly, and the greed and cruelty that holds the island 
in an iron vice of fotile non-realizatian, denying its true 
evolutioa, its inner personality. But these unpleasant truths 
dominate the completed picture. 

They cast dark diadows— ever growing darker through 
the years— on a world of strange vitality and beauty. 
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2 MORRO CASTI.E 

“No foreigiHT,” says the pleas* 
ing writer, Jorge Maiiach, “can understaiul the reason 
for our explosive joy in the lyric moment of sighting K1 
Motto Castle when coming from abroad. . . . K1 Motto 
and its lighthouse tower axe for us a symbol of the essential, 
immanent, immutable Ilavanity of Havana.” 

As one drifts into the beautiful bustling harbor of CuWs 
capital dty, Morro Castle instantly leajis into the eye. It 
stsmds aloft, garbed in ancient weather-l^tcn brown, sheer 
and stem against the eastern sky. Its rugged simplicity con- 
trasts to the new white Baroque {>alaa‘S of the Malecdn 
speedway, curving westward to meet the st.’a again. And 
Mono Castle, long after the visitor’s ship di{)S an involun- 
tary salute in the harbor-mouth tide-rip. is his last gliiiqisc 
of a land strangely freighted with the sliadows of a long 
mysterious past and glistening white uiuknr eternal sun; a 
land of negroes toiling to cut the sugar zafra, singing songs 
sorrowful with old and modem slaveries, .shaking IxMlies to 
the rumba tones of gourd and guitar and clapix*!! haiuLs and 
anklet bells; whites, proud of their pure C^rcolc extraction, 
lounging on the wide Yacht C3ub verandas, gazing iu>w aiul 
then with the weariness of centuries in their more {tallid 
veins, across the smooth and vacant sea— this land of black 
and white, of the whiteness of sugar, crystalli/ed out of 
blade sweat; the blackness of tyrannies ancient and of to- 
day, crystallized out of shattered white hoixrs; and now aiul 
then tl^ garish flash of uncomplemented n>lors, like the 
dadi of worlds— old Sjiain, clad in medieval velvet and 
budded pomp, and Africa, leaping red-blooded to vood(x> 
sacrifice before stick and |>cbble gods. 

Over the color pattern comes die dash nm cmly of gourd 
music, but of the discord of strange tongues not Spanish and 
the eternal noisiness of the Cubra, almost like a tin spoon 
on a frying pmi; unUl one listens noore deeply and hears the 
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deeper tide of sound, the raucous voice of primitive vitality, 
the low rolling clamor of a people insistent still upon a hec- 
dom never attained, forever denied- them, and as remote 
now— nay, more remote, in these days of bullets and bank- 
loans— as in the days of brutal Tac 5 n and bloody Weyler. 

Morro Castle stands there, a brown neutral tint, as 
though it had achieved a negative compromise of the 
riuupcut tones of Cuba, its lofty walk a symbol of botb 
hope and despair, of conquest and freedom, its lines un- 
changing, forever the same, almost seeming to chide the 
unruly impatience of the people within its shadow. It, of 
all things Cuban, seems integrated with the land, an insep- 
arable part of the rocky promontory on which it stands— 
scarcely a break between the sheer sea-cli£E and its own 
walk. 

Over its embattled ramparts have waved the flags of four 
nations— Spain, England, America, and Cuba. Since its con- 
struction in 1597, with funds from the Mescican mines and 
forced labor, it has stood against the English pirates, it has 
housed the treasure of galleons, and in its day, with the low 
pink Cabana fortress to its rear, was well-nig^ impregnable. 
The dave labor that went into its erection has laid upon it 
an eternal curse; from its bloody execution room, many a 
Cuban patriot resisting Spain's rule was plunged through a 
trap-door down to the sea; under the present despotic 
Machado, new Cuban patriots have suffer^ the same fate. 
As if to add more irony, its harbor batteries bear the pacific 
title of ‘The Twelve Apostles." 

De^ite these sinister memories and actualities, those 
broken parapets and moldy magazine rooms are for the 
Cuban an abiding symbol of hk very nationality, a re- 
minder that liberty still has to be won. 'Whatever his na- 
tional destiny, Morro Castle will still be standing guard 
there with its everlasting dballenge. Despite its neutral tint, 
its eternal quict-save for the tread and aUrlas of the sen- 
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duels and its ninc-o’dock gun booming over all Havana— 
it seems swinging to two distinct mouons. the lyrical uf)* 
ward sweep to its culminadng battlements, and the forward 
sweep, like the prow of a vast boat cutting forwanl through 
heavy seas rolling in from the north. 

To the opposite harbor-front, at twilight, along the 
Malecdn to the band-stand circle of La Puma, anne the 
Cubans, a ddc of dark-faced folk in white linen, to watch 
the fading outlines as the eastern clouds above the emi- 
nence and the heaving seas beneath it catch the last rostr 
dnts of the sun setung over the Gulf. Writes the {xjet: 

Three thinfp has llaxiana 
That Madrid can never have: 

They are El Morro, the Cabaiia, 

And Tvatching the ships gp out. 


3 WHITE SUGAR CUBES 

Many times I have drifted 
through the Havana harbor-gate, past £1 Monro’s brown 
battlements and the long pink limestone wall of the Cabana, 
past the far-glistening curve of the Malecdn, to be whirled 
in a /ohdo-as Mr. Ford’s creadon is called— through the 
narrow bustling streets, keyed to a mongrel tem|X)-^pan- 
ish, African, American— into a city offering breathlm 
glimpses through blue-tiled corridors of sun-saturated flow- 
ering patios, of andcnl balconies, hallowed by centuries of 
romance. 

The note of romance soon fades: Havana is rather a 
smoldering volcano of life, of Kaffir politics, of race and 
class strugi^cs; it is brutal, realistic, palpitating with vitality 
as few ddes in Ladn America— the new, violent stridency 
of a culture and way of life still unfulfilled, its contours 
still undetermined. And as one crosses the island, he dis- 
covers die great sugar plantations in the hands of American 
absentee owners, and in these hours of defoession, an ele- 
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mcntary, savage struggle for survival. Ciontrasts become 
more vivid. 

Not far from the faded harbor-front tints are the new 
diiny marbles of the Maleoon, the Vedado and the Reparto. 
Cuba— old and new. Parvenu Cuba— and the country always 
seems more parvenu than Mexico— is met with in the bank- 
ing vaults of the cave-like Aguiar Street and the heavy cube 
of the National City Bank on San Juan dc Dios Street, in 
the vulgar capitol building slavishly imitating Washington, 
in the new millionaire palaces of Marianao, on the terraces 
of the Yacht Club or the Country Club golf-links. There on 
the terraces of the richer clubs may be found, not only the 
new sugar baron and upstart politician of lighter hue, but 
also the passing Cuban plantation owner, dinging a bit 
grimly to the stem of his Daiquiri cocktail glass. 

Not far from the newest things is ever the texture of age 
—tapestries on timostained waUs, the dick of a flirtatious 
perfumed fan, a bright Persian shawl, and a lilt of black 
eyes that sjx:ll not merely legends of old Castile, but the 
seraglios of Fez and Cdrdoba— the side of Havana Heigcs^ 
heimer caught so deftly. 

'Hie other rhythms come only with comradeship, living 
life in Cuban ways, rubbing shoulders even with those 
whom the Yacht Club habitu6i consider rifi-rafiE; they come 
with breaking the bread of poverty azul setting lips to the 
rim of fiery Ron Bacardi. In time, the flimsiest echo takes on 
significance; the gesture, the twist of shoulder, the droop 
of lip, have meaning in terms of survived heritage. The 
faint amusement and not too deep interest aroused by the 
first marimba and shaken gourd, heard as one idles in some 
side-walk caf6, is rememb^d later as a pathetic eleemosy- 
nary duldfication of that which is throbbingly Cuban how- 
ever removed from the stately grace of the older aristocracy 
and the mcnes of nouveaux riches sugar-kings; in that raga- 
muffin rhythm is the whole story of Cuba surging up from 
water-front dives, from blistering cane-fields, from the jun- 
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g^es, from the far eastern shores of Camagiiey and Oriciite 
where the cocoanul trees lean badk. from Caribbean gaits 
and black folk come trooping from an ancient continent. 
The musical soti, not only from Andalusia, but its wonLs in 
mongrdi Spanish, hails through tortured centuries from die 
Gold Coast itself: 

Ya la bi una bej 
Y no la bito ndaaa . . . 

The larger rhythms, absorbing these minor motifs, grow 
in one’s consciousness. Now it is caught from a group of 
toil-worn Canary Island guajiros, dressed in long, many- 
pleated shirts, who lift their voices in the hot restless nig^t 
in that unmelodious wail which came out of Mcx>rish S{iain 
to haunt a race with its monotonous sorrow, a never-ending 
plaint that seems to wish to hold grimly on to <‘ach note 
even beyond the limits of breath, as though fearing the 
eternal silence that falls beyond. 

Then, little by litde, the black rhythms, the sinister 
Congo drums between the sharp ang^e of bony black Omgo 
knees, the belly-shake of die rumba, the lilt and shout of 
nonigo, and the rum-dum-dum of the beat of stiff fingers 
and wrists, palms flashing moist whiteness, die quiver of the 
nether belly and the twist of ciimamon loins in green- 
dmttcred rooms in an atmosphere flavored with ginger and 
black sweat and the fladi of white teeth and CTeballs in 
black faccs-all these multiple inflections swce{> into the 
long tempo to which an island rides the waves of long swclb 
from out the Caribbean, the rhythm of a new nation, yearn- 
ing to sing, and singii^, yearning to be free, and free, ;^ni- 
mg to dance its freedom. 

For most Americans, Cuba is but the hieroglyphic of a 
ticker. Amer. Sugar *6 5/8 

Cub. Amer. Sngu ry 1/7 
Cub. Am. Pfd. 18 t/5 
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But for me, all this inner mystery is forever impiis- 
oned in each cube of white sugar I drop intn niy morning 
coffee. Black Cuba and black sweat and black song 
dance, crystallimd into a mow cube, held in silver prongs. 


4 FEATHERED GHOSTS 

Now and then I sense strange 
hush in this strident Cuban world, ever so boiling up 
and subsiding, and rarely meaning what I had expected. 
Traveled in Hispanic American ‘countries, I became con- 
scious of a missing component. Most New World countries 
are still rocked in the cradle of their Indian culture. 

But in Cuba, however much passing faces run the chro- 
matic gamut, there is no sign of that basic earth-brown pig- 
ment; none of that soil-rooted, patient, all but siabiliaing 
stoic quality that holds all values in abeyance for some 
final determination beyond the ken of the most inquisitive 
and thoughtful— futures dim but pregnant. Cuba lives 
much in the present, little in the past, even less in the 
future. 'Ilic Indian-Mcxiran lives significantly in the pres- 
ent, but with detachment: their past wells up and over 
them, identifies Uicm so indistinguishably with their cruel 
physical environment. To our Americas they give an inoom- 
mensurate and infinite remotcncss-somctMDg over and be- 
yond our rudi and practicality. 

The Cuban by compariron is quite uprooted, has never 
really strudk roots. He is almost an exile in the tig^t little 
island he calls his fatherland, ^ut off from ultimate har- 
mony with it; no inevitable interflow between earth, sky, 
and man, as in Mexico; no interflow with the tools of life, 
as in the United States. The Cuban is whirled in an ever 
swifter eddy of imperial conflict and disillusionment, and 
whether he will be sucked down or tossed somewhere is 
difficult to foresee. 

This is why the queer hush came over me in the very 
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midst of Cuban pandemonium. Why docs this His|>anic 
country have no soft-sandaled Indiaus? 'lliey were here 
once. 

Scarcely an echo of them remains— like a ghost haunting 
a dwelling— nothing more tangible, 'lliey srarrely figure in 
Cuba’s history. And even their solitary prominent martyr- 
comparable to ill-fated Cuatcmotzfn of Mexiai— was a Hanto 
Domingan, not native of Cuba— CSiief Ilatucy. 

At Yarn, once an Indian stron^iold in eastern Culia. 
where in 1868, Cuba's first rebel President. Ckirlos Manuel 
de Ccspedcs, raised the cry of “Indcjiendena* or DeathI,” 
Hatuey was burned at the stake refusing to submit to S|)an- 
ishrule. 

Diego de Velizqucz had sailed in four caravtds from 
Hisjianiola in 1511, with a motley crew of released mm- 
inal^ also the humane and erudite Bartolomf!* de las (b-sas, 
the brave, grandiloquent Ilerndn Cort^, and others, to 
colonize three hundred leagues of territory and orgtmize 
two hmulred thousand natives, then umkT nine (aric{ues. 
Organization meant crOermination. Within a few years, 
most had vanished. In 1513, Hatuey svas beaten down. 

After torture, he was offered baptism and absolution— so 
he might go to hcavcnl 

"Arc there many white men in heaven?" he asked. . . . 
"Then 1 do not want to become a Christian, for I would not 
go to a place where I must find men so cruel." 

Soon the Siianiards overran the island. By 1515 there 
were seven Si>anish towns, including Santiago and Havana 
(then on the south shore). In the I’emplete (lie {lainter 
Escobar depicts the first mass in Havana, in the shade of a 
great ceiba tree. Indians in the background {lecr at tlic 
mysterious ceremony. 

But by 15x4 black daves had to be imported. 

Today, a few miserable Indian survivors roam outlying 
eastern hiHs. In the Yateras mountain re(pon around I,a 
Maya— a settlement founded by the Fren^ fleeing ht»n 
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libetated Haiti— the people have noticeable infusions of 
aboriginal blood, even the bastard French patois reveals 
the influents of the native dialect. 

Over the beautiful rolling bills just east of Havana at 
the springs of Guanabacoa— itself a Siboney Indian word- 
in adjacent settlers may be noticed traces of Indian features. 
For in 1554 Governor Diego de Mazariego designated these 
wind-swept hills as a refuge for the fast-vanishing natives. 
The wretched wandering survivals were gathered here 
under his paternal care. For centuries Guanabacoa was 
known as "‘the Indian town.” 

In- language culture and physique, they were similar to 
the Yucayos, or as the Spaniards later called them, Lucayos; 
their blood was apparently mingled with those of the Yuca- 
tin Mayas; for in the museums of Havana and Santiago, 
in their relics, 1 observed decided resemblance of workman- 
ship and theme to Yucatccan artifacts. The natives called 
themselves Siboncys— “rock-men”— and “Tainos”— “good 
men”- the latter an offshoot of the Haitian Arawaks, who 
centuries earlier had plied their canoes (a Garib word) 
across the narrow Windward Passage to Cuba. 

Both groups were famed for sobriety, gentleness, peace- 
fulness, and generous hospitality; but their sloe-blade eyes 
betokened indolence— for why ^uld they overwork in a 
balmy island of abundant £00^ waters about teeming with 
6^, gold soft for beating into bracelets, dothing easily 
woven horn fragrant grasses and gay tropical feathers. Hav- 
ing no private-property institutions, they dealt justly with 
one another without laws, books or judge— so the records 
go— a beautiful anarrhistir Arcadia swung in the hammock 
of idyllic ease. Indeed they provide us with tl . very word 
hamaca. Somehow they survived the fierce Guiribos, ex- 
panding from the Guianas over all the West Indies— a race 
Columbus called Caribs or Cannibals (hence “Caribbean”), 
for he saw human flesh in their pots, human limbs hanging 
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in their huts— and at least left some skulls and s{K‘ar- 

hcads in Cuba. 

Vanished though these early people are, their infliit'ncc 
must have been greater than later-day historians admit. 
Tlic huts scattered throu{|^ the island, now inhabitt'd by 
negroes and mulattocs, carry the Siboney name— ho/tios— 
they arc merely worse than those before the Coiu{ucst. 
Columbus’ emissaries to the interior in saw the natives 
smoking tobacco; the weed still carries the ancient SilxHK'y 
name. *1110 haleyes, or sugar granges, svith their inachintuy, 
buildings and outhouses, curiously have acrpiiml a pn*- 
historic designation. 'I'ypical rural fcxals, such as gacka, a 
porridge, and the puche (manse, yuca and wild cassava), de- 
rived Imth names and amtcni from the Silxmeys. FtKirer 
folk still eat the plentiful hulias, or dumb nxlent dt^s. atul 
the flcidh of the maja snakes. And the ancient huracana still 
levels house and {lalm tree and disseminates dt'ath and 
terror. 'Fhe onmibuscs that careen so recklt'ssly thnni^i 
the narrow Havana strc'cts, are called by the Silxmey woni, 
guaguas; and the binding twine of our iucxlt*ni harvesting 
machines comes from a plant still called tnagutty. A vast 
nmnbcr of geographical tennis from <md to end of the tslaiul 
evoke the ghosts of the foigottcu jxxiplcs of Cuba, swept 
away by the first conquistadorcs. 

"O liord,” prayed Clolumbus on his first voyage, "direct 
me u> where I can find a gold mine.” 

"1 came to get gold, not to till the soil like a ixnsant,” 
exclaimed nineteen-year-old Cort 6 ( wraUifully on his ar- 
rival in Cuba. 

“Let us follow the cross, and under this sign, if we have 
faith, we shall conquer,” was emblazoned on the banners 
of the Conquistadorcs. 

And bent under this Cross of Gold, the Cuban natives 
were swept avray in the drasving of a breath— on the points 
of swords, over piled faggots— victims of greed, oorruptiim 
and civilized diseases. Tbe Sibtmey wonum xather than be- 
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come concubines and breed slave dbildren drank a deadly 
brew from the yuca root. The men withered under the lash 
in mine and on plantation. 

A large part o£ Cuba was left desolate, abandoned for 
many centuries, thanks to this extermination and the m- 
perialistk piratical sorties of English corsairs. As late as 
1804 Humboldt noticed the "striking contrast.” The orig- 
inal coast of Cuba, "so populous and animated, rejoicing in 
the visit of the discoverers,” had become “a solitu^.” "Not 
a lig^t now announces the cabin of the fisherman. From 
Bataband to Trinidad, a distance of fifty leagues, there did 
not exist a village, yet in the time of Columbus the land 
was inhabited down to the very margin of the sea . . .” 
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1 CAI.KNDAR 


149^. Cross of Gold. October 
s8, the blue mountains of Nuevitas rose out of siin-liar^ to 
give Columbus, sailor of dark seas, itew ho|K: of reaching 
Marco Polo’s golden CS{>angu. On shore, he foiiiul alKUt* 
doned huts, palm-libcn* fishnets, bone liarfKXtns, t>arklesr 
dogs. Envoys went inland to seek the rc‘{K)rtt*d gold of 
Cubanaedn. After various goldless <nci)cditions, Columbus 
planted a cross on the Nuevitas hills and sailed vcm.y. 

151X. Diego de Veldzq-uex settles Cuba, 
rjjrj. Haluey. 

X524. Black Ivory. 500 negroes from the Congo aiul 
Mozambique uvere brought mtder cltaincd Itatdkes to re* 
place lost native laborers. 

x$3z. Ghosts. 4,000 cniginal Sibonc^s are left. 'Ilieir clc^ 
scendants rove remote forest hills. 

x66z. Pirates. Harry Morgan and 800 frcclxmteis, cut- 
lasses in teeth, captured and sacked Santiago. '’ITU7 rang tlie 
bells, reveled in ^e villas, looted the cathedral, dancetl and 
fornicated with blade girls, and sailed away widi gold, slaves 
and concubines, not all of them black. 

x8xz. Smoke and Fire. Black Josd Aimnte, emulating 
Dessalines of Haiti, led a revolt to free ai2,<Kx> black slaves 
and add them to the 114,000 free blades. He burned 
haciendas, killed hacendados, made 274,000 whites tremble 
in their boots, finally was hanged with cif^t cempanions. 
x8$x. ExectUions. Nardso Ldpez, Venezuelan, after re* 
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vdLts and unlucky espedidons to free Cuba, is publidy 
executed by tbe garote at La Pimta, Havana, in sig^t of 
Mono Gasde. “My deatb iviU not change the destinies of 
Cuba.” Interptet: freedom was inevitable. 

x868. "In^pendence or Death!" Death for ten long 
years. Carlos Manuel de C&pedes, at Yara, Hatuey's town, 
led a band of 147 ragamuffins into the fidd to throw ofiE the 
Spanidi yoke. 

“Cry of Baire" February 24, veteran general 
Bartolom6 Mas6 and gigantic black general Gufflermo 
Moncada, led new raggamuffins into the field to batde 
Spain. 

Laurel Ditch. The 'execution ditch beside Cabana 
fort above Havana harbor, already bloody from the Ten 
Years’ War, ran anew with gore. Correspondent Stephen 
Bonsai wrote: 

’There was a fedd, sickening smell . . . of decomposing 
fiesh . . . dots of dark, human blood, which as we slipped 
on it, dung to our feet like glue. . . . (In) the wall before 
us . . . a thousand g^basdy bullet holes . . . A negro . . . 
carrying . . . rig^t jaundly on his shoulder a pitfi^ pine 
coffin. . . . 

’The shooting party . . . the steady martial tread echo- 
ing through the granite gallery, and now and again the 
burst of dance music . . . (a) v^tz in the gray dawiiii^ of 
that still morning, grim musk of the ’Dance of Death’ . . . 

"Thenoutof the sally port came the victim . . . ayouig 
man baxdy twenty; very blond with gray eyes, his aims 
. . . tied behind his back, his bronze dioulders . . . bare, 
and over his heart . . . hung a litde crucifix . . . The 
. . . corporal of the platoon . . . with a loug^ shove 
twirled ^ victim aromki, made him turn his unflinching 
eyes from the sig^t of the bare steel and the black muzzles 
. . . and stood him face to face with the granite . . . ram- 
part . . . He kndt down . . . as . . . ordered upon the 
ground ... damp with blood. . . .” 
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The Spanish officer Pedro FanSn: “Not a single Cuban 
will remain on this island, because we shtxti all those we 
find in the fields, on the farms, and in every hovel.” 


2 MERRYMACK AND MERRYSMACK 

xSgft. Befon* the pn^sent jkjt- 
secutions by Dictator Gcranlo Nfa<bado. old Pnifessor 
Miguel dc Araumiz had been a brilliant inaiheniatics 
teadicr; now in 1933, he is a baker, intennittently em- 
ployed. In hoary f^tiago dc Cuba, we sat late one after- 
noon on a bench in the Alatnc'tla Mirhaelson, lU'ar the 
speckled granite base of the bnm/e bust of the English Ad- 
miral Sir Idmbton Ixnrainc—a name right out of Emily 
Bronte. Over half a century ago the Admiral had Ixddly 
trained his guns on Santiagt> to stop the "dirty butelmry” 
by Spanish authorities, excatting jatriots (mostly Ameri- 
cans) captured on filibuster Virginius. 

Before us lay, dotuxl with fa<led fishermen’s sails, the 
bottlc-sha])cd harbor, historic for the battles and naval vic- 
tory wliich determined the liberation of ('ulxt fnmt S|iain. 
Here in this ancient city, beneath the tall hdls tliat encircle 
it, had flowed three centuries of Sjianish rule, from the days 
of Veldzquez to the year of Roostwelt's Rou^i Riders-aud 
before that it strctdicd into the haxe of an unknown |iast 
of the vanished Siboneys. 'llic city is mlolc’tu with mem- 
ories of the old slave trade, reminiscent of the Frcitcli exiles 
fleeing from black terror in freed Haiti. 

"Here,” said the Professor, strctdiing out his thin arm, 
“was bom the so<alled Cuban TC{>ubIic I was a ytmng man 
then. Out there is where your brave Hobson sank the 
Merritnac, trying to botdc up the Spanish fleet of Gervera.'* 

That was the ^rk nig^t of June 3. 

The professor continued: “'rhe Mernmacsteamedboldly 
for the harbor, guarded by entrance foitificatums.” 

Bdund him came a laundi with five men in command 
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of Cadet Joseph PowdL Near Estrella Point the steering 
gear was disabled; the anchor lacing was cut by a Spanish 
^IL She a>uld not make the rig^t spot. . . . A submarine 
mine exploded under her keeL Torpedoes from the Reina 
Mercedes struck, her. Two of the seven charges on board 
cncploded. Slowly she sank, the Spanish ships and batteries 
ral^g her with fire. . . . 

Powell steamed cast and west and west and east across 
the harbor mouth, looking for Hobson and his men. The 
Spanish fire whipped around the launch. Till broad day- 
light, Powell cruised, then headed back for the American 
fleet. . . . 

Hobsem and the crew cduog to a raft all night- At day- 
break, a Spanish launch approached— Admiral Cervera him- 
sedf. . . . “Guidance of a kindly fate . . .” said Hobson. 

“He was a brave man,” said the Professor. “In those days 
we thought America came to make us free; now we know 
you came to win Cuba for yourselves. All the island belongs 
to you Americans— ninety percent of its cultivable area is 
owned or Icascrd by you. Our people are bowed beneath a 
tyranny as bad as that of Butcher Wcylcnr. And Havana, 
lovely old Havana, is gone forever; your wealthy tourists 
have made it into a salocm and brothel and gambling 
house . . 

We strolled in from the Alamcsda, along the Lambertcm 
Lorraine Boulevard, turned up Jos£ Saco Street, the soft 
dark rustlm^ about us. In a cheap nondescript cafo, we sat 
sipping c»£Eee so black it stained the white shell of the cup. 
Near us, by the door, sat a thin negro; his bemes diow^ 
through shiny skin. He drooped there, mumbling to 
himselt then crooned a low mournful semg. 

“My friend, can’t you sing more brightly than that . . 

“Sing— cm an empty stomach? The curs eat better than 
L” 

1 gave him a dime. 
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Withalittlc gprimacc, noiso much as a thank-you, he gave 
it a lick and wiiL a reverential gesture stuck, it in the middle 
of his forehead. Then, in a slow monotonous voice, and 
staring straight ahead of him, he said, "Sir. you have given 
me a da/s wages cutting zafra from sun up till sun down 
under the blazing sun. That would be my wage— if theue 
were any work. Cuba . . . Cuba . . . it's jodido, done 
for. . . 

The Professor leaned forwarcL "In the llnitc^d States 
crime is committed by gangsters. In Citba, it is committed 
by the tyranny of Machado. lie runs a sawed-oiS' sliotgun 
government. But do you know the real crime of Cuba? 
Fen- nearly four centuries we were bowed under the inm 
rule of Spain. For nearly a exmtury we fouf^t to throw off 
that yoke. Not a spot of soil in Cuba is not drenched with 
the blood of patriots and martyrs. 

"Then came America . . . You said, to free us . . . All 
you did was snatch victory from our grasp . . . Fn;cCtil)a? 
. . . Hal . . . We are bound and gagged, hand and .soul 
we arc bound . . . We are bound by your dollars, by yottr 
bankers, by your politiciaas, by your Platt Amendment, 
by your grcccly little politicians who ]>osc as statesmen . . . 
Freedom? . . . Our government, our President, is but a 
pupp(^t of your dirty dollars . . . 

"And tbat is the crime of Cuba, my friend. For all the 
blcx>d and sacrifice of our pec^lc, of your people, we merely 
changed masters . . . We are exiles in our enm land . . . 
That is the crime of Cuba." 


3 TOURISTS AND SHOTGUNS 

X9$a. He was a tall b(my>jEsioed 
man of finty-five, very properly dressed, sitting at s A.M. 
on a high stool in the Manhattan bar on Mayinr Goigas 
Street. His face was flushed from gulping Bacardi. He was 
diaking dice with the thin-haired, bag>jowded bartender 
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from Brooklyn. On hig^ stools beside bim, sat two Ameri- 
can women of that nebulous thirty to thirty-five age, rather 
plain, wearing low-heeled shoes and e:^pcnsive jewelry. 

To me, an utter stranger, the man said out of th.e side 
of his chiseled mouth, with a badcward wink: “Pidt-ups.” 
He gazed at his nearest companion. She responded with an 
over-«weet smile. He turned badk to me, sotto voce: “Damn' 
fools, they think they're having a good time. Poor saps, they 
think they're enjoying themselves. They think they're see- 
ing the tropics. The tropics— helL . . .'' 

He turned to his companions again. “Say, birdie, do you 
know what the tropics are? You think they are romance, 
letting down the bars.'' He shook his finger at her. “The 
tropics are pestilenoe, disease, bugs, swamps, heat, fe- 
ver, mongrels, brutes . . . brutes . . . brutes . . . every- 
where. . . .'' 

Again he turned to me. “They think they are seeing ro- 
mance in the tropics, coming here and swilling rot-gut rum 
at fancy prices. . . . Damn it, why am I paying for them? 
. . . Ihc fool, die thinks she's having a good time. . . . 
The tropics ... 1 know what the lousy tropics are. . . .'' 

A dapper Cuban evidently of not too decorous relation 
to the swarms of sultry-lookmg hookers at the tables to our 
rear, had e<]^;ed up. “Pardon, Senor," he said in English. 
“You seem to know the tropics. Do you know Cuba?'' 

“Hell, no. I'm a hig^y trained man who sells coal to 
big establishments. Believing in cultyure, 1 sell coal, haven't 
time to know anything. 1 sell coal, then I drink. Bah! The 
filthy trebles. . . .'' 

“Do you know Cuba?'' persisted the newcomer. 

“No, I told you—'' 

“Yesterday I was motoring toward Managua. We hit a 
cow and killed it. As if by magic, folk swarmed out of the 
brush. They seized upon the cow, tore it apart with their 
hands, ripp^ it to pieces, and ran off with direds of the 
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bloody carcass. Some of them ate the flesh raw. . . . You 
see, they were starving. . .” 

The girl on the stool gave a little scream and enunpled. 


4 MOUX.IN ROUCK 

Aside from the (*xaggi‘raU‘d 
number of policemen, soldiers and mountc^l patnfls. none 
of the effects of the ferocious gang-tvar now gt>iiig on in 
Cuba is visible to the tourist. 'Iliousands of them visit 
Havana each year. Natturc made Cuba a tropical {taradise 
—and it remains so for the American tourist. Ap|Kin*iiUy 
the dunate is as balmy, the city as romantic, as in Ileigtsi* 
heimer’s days. The liquor and j>rostitutcs are as acrejitable 
as ever. 

The visitors would be diochcd if told our Kighteenth 
Amendment had converted Havana into a gigantic salcxm 
and brothel, or that American vested intentsts an* ruling 
Cuba by fraud and murder. Rather tht^ Ix'lieve the C'tilxins 
irresponsible and dci>ravcd. They note little of the somlx*r- 
ness hovering over the island. 'Ilicy daiux* on the Plara nxtf 
and pick up American ^rls, suddenly become "push iwers" 
because of the romance and freedom from home trammels. 
They whoop in and out of Sloppy Joe's ami cut ca{x*rs with 
the painted hostesses of Jigg's waterfront cabaret, sit on the 
palm>trec dining terrace of the National Ihxel. drink free 
beer at the Tropical gardens. They visit the Moulin Rouge 
and the Alhambra theaters. Tes[xxtivcly owtutl by Machado 
in the name of his barber, and by the Chief of Ptdice, where 
the h^ level of Cuban culturcN-since the closing of htg^ 
schools and University— is maintained in movies enacting 
scenes of sexual degeneracy, not restritaed to hands and 
feet, and, on the stage, by naked rumbas. 

The footsteps of die tourists are not likely to carry them 
late at nig^ past the darker portals removed frinn the 
Prado, under whidh homeless flumUies steep in hcafis for 
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blocks on end; they axe not likdly to ask the meaning oE 
the soldiers in front of the National University, their feet 
codked up on the imposing bronze statue of Alma Mater; 
they are not likely to knoiv that a vnrecked building is the 
product of a "pineapple" tossed the nig^t before. Soothed 
by their freedom from domestic obligations, they come back 
with glowing accounts of Cuba’s remarkable hospitality 
and vigorous denials of the unsettled conditions prevailing 
in Cuba for the past six years. 

For if they thus fail to observe the most outward signs of 
political and social distress, they will hardly discern the 
deeper indications of disintegration. They would be aston- 
ish^ if told that the aven^ Cuban is so terrorized that 
unless he is known to the police as a tout or Cicerone, he 
will fear to associate with an American or any other for- 
eigner. 


5 BLOOD 

On the wide Prado boulevard 
rises Cuba’s capitol building, erected by Madhado at a cost 
of eig^t million dollars plus twelve million graft, with 
money provided by the Chase Bank. The tourist rubs his 
eyes in amazement, believing our own Wadiington capitol 
has been suddenly bodily transported, so exact the imita- 
tion. Its interior decorations are an unspeakable ostentation 
of unimaginative vulgarity, perfect illustration of one of 
Veblen’s chapters on The Theory of the Leisure Class. 

From an enormous diamond— said by some to be false 
though charged to the treasury, and in any case a typical 
Cuban product— set in the polished pave of the main salon, 
is measured out Cuba’s great central highway, which 
Machado built from the heliopolis of the U.SS. Maine to 
Guanthramo, where the first American marines landed on 
Cuban soil to liberate the island. That hi^way— also built 
in large part by money from the Chase Bank— cost a fab- 
ulous hundred million dollars, eig^ times the frxtuHEold 
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cost of road-building in Texas under the matriarchy of 
Ma Ferguson. 

The capitol and the road (which scTvt’s no really intel- 
ligible economic purpose) along with other ill-considert'd 
and even less creditable imdertakings, represent Macliado's 
Roman dreams of grandeur which can conceive of {)cr{ictu- 
aring fame only in material showiness. 

To repay the millions borrowed abroad for such non- 
liquidating enterprises, as necessary as frigidaire to an 
Eskimo, the life-blood of the Cubans is now being .squfxv.cd 
out drop by drop; school-teachcTs and government em- 
ployees have gone unpaid from four to six months; high 
taxes arc strangling one industry after another. 

I was in Madiado's .showy capitol on Sc]>tcmbcr 36, 1932, 
to make an appointment for later in the week with Dr. 
Clemente Vdsquez Bello. President of the Senate. It was 
agreed to meet at the Yacht Club. 

I would have had to consult a spiritualist medium to have 
kept my appointment. The following day, twenty-four 
hours prior to our proimsed meeting, Vdscpu.se Bello was 
mowed down by sawed-off shotguns. 

Within a few hours some of the most honorable and re- 
spected men in Cuban public life, who had had the temer- 
ity to oppose Machado, men who had utterly no reiatum to 
the Vdsqucz Bello crime, were wiped out by Machado*8 
secret Porra, or murder gang. 

That afternoon I had an appointment with liC(qxdcb> 
Freyre de Andrade, an authority upon the sugar question 
and an opponent of the catastrc^hic Chadboumc sugar 
plan, sponsored by Madbado, Ambassador Guggenheim amt 
the banksi, vdiiich had hdped reduce Cuba to cooncnnic 
misery. 

I k^t my appointment with a dead man. Before the sun 
had set, not ozily Leopoldo, but his two brother^ Gonzalo 
and GaiUermt^ were lying in blood on the second Boor of 
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their house. No. 13 B Street. That same aEtemoon, Madb.- 
ado’s henchmen murdered am^her exponent, the Ckmgress- 
tnan Migudi Angcl Aguiar, on his doorstep in the Vedado 
suburb. 

And so our calendar reaches tra^ i933* 



Ill BLACK JOY 


1 FELA 


FkIA. TIIR OCrrAROON, SAT IN 
the hot, green-shuttered room, clicking her wine-gold fan 
and superciliously smiling at 'rofiico. His black pulpy 
mandible and fig lips stuck fonvanl fiercely acniss the apple- 
colored felt table. Alternately with heel of {lalin and bony 
fingers, he idly drummed some remote jungle time-Ix'at. 

Noe that Fda— almost white— was pretentious; life Iiad 
left her no time for such deoirativc sentiments. Out of the 
slim proceeds of fox-trotting with tourists at one of I lavatia's 
gildt^ cabarets, she sup{x>rtcd her mothcT and five brothers 
and sisters. None of the hale bach-slajijters at her table, 
who bought drinhs, exhausted her dozen words of Kiig^ish, 
then went their way, came to know her anliuras fxnraonal 
history or to know the rhythms— so far from coinmcrrial- 
ized tunes— lodked in her lovely tan and grdd btxly. l>oubt- 
ful if they even noticed— because of her finely chiseled fea- 
turcs-that hmr gra{)c-snug olive skin covered over a com- 
plex heritage much more incontiguous than merely that of 
Navarro in old S|)ain. But any one more sciisitircd to Antil- 
lean racial vagaries would have noticed now in the way she 
sat the poise of loin and limb not Spanish but African; 
would have cang^t the significance of the haze gathering 
in her ebtmy eyes as she watched the black man in frrmt of 
her, a smoldering stare that revealed her terrific duality— 
boiling in the aoss^urrent of her unfitted bknod-streams— 
of utter distaste and profound auraokm. 
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As if trying to evade some peremptory call, hence some 
unpleasant decision, she relaxed; a slow uncoiling— lan- 
guorous, voluptuous, falsely simulating psychic ease. Quite 
deliberately, she lifted her daintily manicured nails, stared 
intently, with a slig^ frown, at dm large emerald ring on 
her third finger. 

"1 want a diinh,” die dmnanded tensely but petulandy 
of no one in particular. 

I offered h» cognac; her frown deepened; then Bacardi, 
whidh spilled, adding molasses odor to the heavy pistachio 
and narcissus perfume she used. She waved both drinks aside 
in absent-minded but imperious gesture— demanded beer. 

Her jeweled hand stroked the velvet of her lovely throat, 
a downward movement, half pensive, half fearful, and her 
eyes— wide pools of nig^t— looked at and beyond Tonico in 
vacant intensity. 

Tonico had not spumed cognac Before any one could 
stop him, a split bottle of Domecq had vanished in a few 
gulps. Now he leaned forward, a silly lascivious grin on his 
open fleshy mouth, three teeth missing, a veritable frxmace 
gap. He was a big hunk of nig^t, a mountain of darkness, 
beefy shoulders, sledge-hanuner arms. In battering-ram 
posture, he dioved forward his bony dose-cropped d^uU, 
composed of two half-spheres, frontal and paietic-ocdpital, 
looping up gourd-like to a form not white. SdU he 
thrummed and thrummed. 

Now hammer of calloused palm, now whang of stiff fin- 
gers, the movement quickening with a flash of irmer whit- 
idt skin— like potato sprouts in a dark cellar— as his hands 
jumped forward and back. Faster, more powerfully went 
the beat; his apricot mouth writhed; his tongue lolled and 
smacked; he burst into song, a craiked wailing croon that 
rose and fell like wind over the jur^^ on a hot night when 
the moon is a drumhead of pain in the desolate sky. 

Fda breathed heavily; her large breasts, distended like 
ripe fruit, heaved; and her sweet warm voice— like a low 
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dark doud in the azure sky of a tropic afternoon— came back 
with an answering chant, at first soft and warbling, mel- 
lifluous, as though she were struggling to remcmlxnr some- 
thing long fbigottcn. A feline glide— she was on her fci^t 
dancing. Strips of olive flesh showed throu^ her negligee. 

Tonico hurled the green-fdt table aside and seized a low 
lacquered stand that gave forth a deep hollow sound, llis 
stiff hands stamped into a rattle and roar; he and Fela were 
welded into one community of motion and sound. 

She danced on and on, singing and swaying. (k>uld it be 
called dancing^ Her face had grown deathly expressionless, 
vacant eyes rolling up in mesmerized inwardness, lush red 
lips drawn down in a half-curve of symbolized suffering; 
her arms were stifk elbows crocked out, hands rigid, fingers 
tig^t together pointing, thumbs sticking up. (Have you 
ever seen a black mammy munching an apple held in the 
full jialm?) Fcla*s feet scarcely moved, but her bexly Ix;- 
came an instrument of racial purjxise quite beyond herself. 

Mind and will had been melted away in that quiver, slide 
and wheel of the flesh-covering; a anuiiant flexing and un- 
flexing that stripped off, even in m clumsy bcholck*rs, all 
civilized layers, and left some primitive fence dee|XT, more 
important even, than symbolic orgy. It thrust us, more than 
naked, into kinship with elemental attraaion ami repulsion 
of ions, that queer duality of matter tliat seeks unattainable 
unity in ccdiesion but can approximate it only by the up- 
ward spiral into form. 

Tonioo^s beat became deafening; at intervals in the chant- 
ing^ from* his great gaping mouth and chest burst forth 
animal-like roars— guttural agony of the soul in lashing 
slavery in sweating cane-fields, soul defying Ckxl, fate, curs- 
ing the vast throttling hand of nature at the throat eff desire, 
an enormous plaint coupled with the will to be free— free 
forever firom the last trammcL 

Momentarily Fela*s dandng became evm more signifi- 
cant in its lack c/t sigpoificanoe. She seemed bondkns, spine- 
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less, her whole body shaking-jeUy without form, as though 
the dieathe of her skin lost, she had freed herself from the 
configuration nature had imposed upon her, almost as 
though she rebelled at her own beauty, at her curves of 
womanhood. 

Then— suddenly— a quiver, turn of hips, swift dive of 
hands, and the firm line was there again— fonn, rebuilt out 
of chaos, the spiral up from dark primal causes. The loins 
arched, breasts taut, legs firm, thig^ like ralm mirrors. A 
supremely creative acti She had been god unto herself; Ae 
had broken the mold of her body to re-create herself nearer 
to the heart's desire. 

Now, badk in the sheathe of new sel^ she widded the 
precious instrument she had created— proudly. 

Now, each part of her body repeated the motif of her 
first dissolution and reaffirmation. Little ripples started 
from somewhere near her chin, from out her dioulders, 
along her throat, then were lost like blind rivers. Her 
breasts— half moons suspended by unseen force in space- 
quivered as though denying their netcus with the body, 
then pressed up hard and firm. The fledt-ripple passed on 
into a spasm of the belly, on into vibrating loins, then 
moved to grip life as no human thought or will may ever 
capture it. An agonizing tautness, then swifdy Fda’s hips 
turned, her body flowed into line; once more we were eased 
into the grace of intelligible meaning. 

The bladk man’s beat changed; the gesture exf Fela's 
hands changed— less stifl^ more ^pritely; the comers of her 
lips lift in a va^;rant smile. She turns her back to the negro. 
Her breasts heave forward and back, grow still; then her 
loins . . . forward . . . retreat . . . faster. Her eyes dart 
fire and afEecdem to the nearest beholder. Not cmly her eyes, 
but her whole body, now seem tender yearning, encom- 
passingaU we kimw as femiiune—woinaixly mystery, mother- 
hocxl, wifely fidelity, coquettish abandon. 
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But presently the motion breaks into something far more 
mysteriously alien— quicksand underneath our smug cul- 
tural barriers. Fela's whole hotly began to rotate, faster, 
faster, in all directions. like a four-dimensional pin-whet*! 
that is more than fire— flesh also, and more titan tliat— the 
whedl of trees in the wind, the nxdting of rivers, and the 
long concatenation of jungle sounds. 

The negn) behind her, not mc*rely because of alcohol 
and inner abandon, is wroufi^t to fury as he watches hc‘r 
ample buttocks, her simulated entreaty to others beside 
himself; and his song becomes a wotindetl elephant truni{)ct, 
but human, the roar of a man condemned to mortal jiain 
and joys, yet wishii^^ to leap free. 

Fela sank back sullenly in henr chair, grasiied her tangi- 
ble glass of beer firmly with the sigh of one restored to 
safety. Tonico fell forward cmT the table, swt*at |x>urittg 
from wcx>lly hair ovenr temple and cJicx:k. His shirt was a 
wet rag. 

Unexpectedly Fela besgan singing white melcxlicis, only a 
faint trace of negro— octaroon songs, 'flune was a hint of 
deflanc^e in her monodies, as if site wished to be rectlaimed 
back to hen* whitemess. I was ainared at this obviotu, themgh 
to her unconscious, imicr antagonism of bloods and cul- 
tures. 


a VIRIATO 

Viriato, a heavy-set <!uhan of 
pure Spanish extraction, prodded Tonico into new action. 
Viriato started a Lucumf song, drumming like Tofiic», 
demanding the lattcir accompany him. 

Tonico, very befuddled now from the Domccq, fumbled 
an answering beat not to Viriato's satisfaaion. 'Ilte Cuban 
upbraided hiaa. The negro sullenly declared he was too ex- 
hausted. The European, bottled into the cxplouvc and 
noisy Cuban jug, poured forth vitiiolic abuse. When Viriato 
again started his song^ Tofimo obcdicmtly, without rccrim- 
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ination, picked up the diapason and soon outmatched the 
other. 

Viriato was a likeable scoundrel from the Cuban tmder- 
world, reputed to be the best rumba dancer on the island 
—a few steps to the accompaniment of Tonico’s beating re- 
vealed masterly ease in the flow of hips and feet. He swept 
Toiiico into c h anti n g repartee— a sort of Emperor Jones 
travelogue. Xofiico, on the eve of tating Viriato throng the 
jungle, was warning him of the dangers,— swamps, deadly 
plants, enormous trees, wild beasts. 

Viriato, undaunted, insisted on proceeding. As they pene- 
trated deeper into the black wilderness ami d surrounding 
terrors and eerie ^pes leaping out of the murkiness, the 
beat of palm and stiff ffngcis in double unison became as 
loud as the advance of an army. 

Unciqpcctcdly Fela leapt up, seized a glass of water, and 
sprinkled drops on the red-tiled floor between the per- 
formers. Toilico readied down with an ape-like swing of 
arm, and moistened lingers and thumb; then thrust the back 
of his damp thumb tight against his lascivious parted lips, 
tapped his forehead and his head with his fingers. The song 
swept into a full gallop of intense drama. 

Tonico, now fully aroused, left Viriato out and sang a 
slave song. I have heard the songs of the Mexican upland 
Indians, in their way also slave songs— a soft res^poation 
which pulls at the heartstrings; but Tonico's song snapped 
them with its violence-guttural outbursts wren^cd deep 
from his chest. And yet, it was a dave song; dave of the 
jungle, dave of hot plantation, dave of emotions never 
channelized. Despite arrogant rebellion, it hdd also its full 
cup of sorrow, the tig^t-dutched note of dejection and of 
obeisance to superior will— song after all, not action. One 
knew that when the last note ebbed, Tonico would bow his 
bloody head to fate and go forth to cut the proper number 
of arrobas of cane with an explosion of laughter and a twist 
of wry humor from whidi even the wryness would be 
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sweated out by the toil of those massive black tattooed arms. 

Viiiato called to josefina, who had taken no i^rt in these 
gmjring events beyond occasionally displaying a shapely 
bare knee. Josefina was a tall, slim Qrngo negress, black as 
Touico, her kinky hair brudicd back from her forehead 
and cat^t behind by a white ribbon. A row of white teeth 
and white eyeballs flashed from the pitchy black of her face 
—like heat-lightning on a sultry moonless nig^it. 'Ibe music, 
son^ and dance had left her little aflccted. She undcrstcxxl 
both Lucumi and the dance, but she was far removed frtmi 
the expression of African traditions. 

When Viriato called on her to accoin{mny him in a Congo 
dance, die shrugged, didn’t know it. In his underworld 
patois, then in Lucumi, he {xntred out on her a stream of 
racy abuse. What right hacl she to call herself a Cuban? 
What right had she to be proud? ’‘Here am I,” yelled 
Viriato, "without a drop of black blotxl, but I know these 
things, know your tongue, know your songs, your dances— 
because they are Cuban they arc the soul and blexxi of 
Cuba, but you— you are not worth your keep. . . So in- 
tensely passionate was his denunciation, Josefina rolled her 
eyes nearly white and worked her mouth in resentful vor 
tonidunent. 


3 PAX.O-M AYOM Bit 

'llie negro hfll<cabin over* 
looks a far sweep of peaceful tar<x>lorcd sea; the tdictre is 
doued with palm-trees— like the ru£E of severed ostrich necks 
buried in the sand. 

Here. &r frmn police wrath, gathers the naf^o lodge, a 
secret black society, descended horn aimient African re- 
ligious rites, preserved hidden during the days of Uic slav- 
ery lash, still persisting despite goverrunentid attempts to 
extirpate it. 

Shabby doches, patched wondrously, xou^ brogans, 
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workmen’s drill {nevail; gay shirts are leavened widi home- 
made artistry— crossed and vertical pleats, flowered em- 
broidery. The dancers are rigged in diablito costume: scar- 
let suit, fringed with rope-fiber— like fur-^bout the neck, 
other shaggy rings at dbows, wrists, knees and ankles. A 
pale pink sash with tiny deig^-bells g^rds the loins, and a 
fiat red-bladk hat— on the crown of it a red cross with three 
dots— two black, one white— is g^ued to the back of the head 
over a pointed flap that sticks up behind and ends in a tuft 
of rope-fiber above the conical black duill. 

We sit on boxes, benches, and the flat cement circle 
around the base of a gigantic banana-tree with obscene 
magenta buds. The demijohn of fiery ocoro mimba rum 
passes from hand to hand, mouth to mouth— gaping pink 
caverns in black faces. For me and several apparently im- 
portant persons, they bring out special ocoro suami, made 
from palm-tree pith. Vague laug^iing restlessness ripples 
through the queer group. Some of those not in special cos- 
tume, but who are going to dance anyway, have stripped oE 
their durts, showing arms tattooed— a woman’s face on a 
looping snake, the native maja. 

'Ihe pave, between the banana-tree and the vine-covered 
stone wsdl, riotous with red trumpet flowers, is cleared. A 
fire warms the rawhide heads of the small bongd drum and 
the long narrow tumbador. 

Presently two tall blacks advance solemnly, touch finger- 
nails, then seize eadt other’s hands in dou^ dasp. With 
intense glances, they enunciate rapidly in nanigo dialect. 

’’You are a divine person; the spirit of God is within you, 
as in all ^anigos. You should love your fellow-man. For him 
you will lay down your life. Every man is bora for some 
other man; if he is not big enot^ for that mission, be must 
kill himself.” He must assist the chosen brother of the 
fiafUgo lodge with money, medicine, help in any adversity. 
His roof must be open to him. He will respect his friend’s 
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wife and daughters as his own. If his chosen brother die, he 
must care for them accordingly. 

And so, out of memory of X^o*Mayomb£, “most war-like 
of the world*'— an ancient crucifix, the .stick-gcal of old 
Africa— came this dilution of rcxjstcr-sacriGce, strange hand- 
clasps and brotherly sutxor unto death in Cuban .slavery. 
Throughout the centuries the noble side of fiaiiigo rites 
have been misrqiresenied even by most Cubans. Kven a 
writer so sympathetic as Manuel de la Chaiz calls fiaiii- 
giastno “a repugnant social caiurer." 

The drum-heads are warm. Presently the {HTfonners arc 
beating on tlKan. 'Ilie honfip, later discarded for a .small 
packing case re-covered svith a sixTial wtKxl, is held tightly 
between the knee's. Two players hamuu'r the Ix'iich with 
two sticks; for some of the dances, two sjxMms, or a s|XK>n 
on a frying pan. Another shake's a carveei gotirtl. 

Tlie little ordicstra is a {Kintomimc. 'Hie tall dark negro, 
one black hair growing out of his chin-wart, sits ix'fore his 
long drum, the comers of his mouth drawn dovrn in billy- 
goat gloom— a mask-like expressiem which never cltanges. 
'llte plump negro at the hongd constantly moves his head. 
The gourel-shakenr's mouth is stretched in a {X‘r|x;tual grin. 
The stick-beatears go through vc'ritable contort if m.s—lx'ating 
before and behiiul, iindcT emc leg, imdcT tlte other, Ix't wt*en 
both, head almost touching the {lave. 'Ihesc arc traditional 
idles. 

But the main hunlm falls <mi the man who Ix'ats the 
small dram. His task is so anluous he is frec}uently replaced. 
He, the Repioidor, fiirt'cts the dance, or is himself direcuxl 
by the dancer. Acxonling to his beating on the drum, the 
damccr must alter his siqi, his rhythm, every twist and turn 
of his body. 

Again, it is the flanccr, who with red kerchief guides the 
Repicador, each gesture indicatutg the beat and tempo 
desired, 'flus the Repicador transmits to the otitcr players 
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by the swift changin g movement of hand and stiff fii^;ers 
pounding fiercdly on the box. He leans forward tensely, 
constantly alert, in passionate interfusion of himsplf with 
the dancer and the orchestra members. If the other per- 
formers have determined formalized ey pressinns, his face 
is wholly mobile, a whirl of intense feeling, now joyous 
frenzy, now a ferocious frozen gplaie; and as the danre 
heightens, and he beats more vehemently, as sweat pours 
from kinky locks over black ddn, and undershirt grows 
wet, his very eyeballs protrude and roll; his jaw and mnnth 
writhe like those of a man in a fit; soul and body are 
kneaded by religious ecstasy. 

A lean, dim-fdpped fellow, rapping his mouth as a bd.- 
lows, leaps out dancing, musdles rippling under his silk 
undershirt. He kicks off his dioes, rolls up his brown striped 
trousers to the knee, and dances a prayer for'happiness to 
all and honu^ to God. 

For my benefit, they dance not merely the nanigo steps, 
but rumbas as well, the Colombia, Matanzas, and Poblam. 
One tall chap, like song set to flesh, only a black knotted 
kerchief falling over his handsome icnso, dances with a 
glass of water on his head, violent big-step, kick and whirl. 
A swift writhe of hips, and he picks up a kerchief in his 
tccHh; then on taut hands and feet, with even faster roll and 
twist of his body, now face downward, now face skyward, 
the movements chime in with a steady UdalalaldUdeeee 
longing . . . "Marfa de la O . . . I’m going to bathe.” 
Kerchief still in his teeth, arms hugging Im b^y, he gives 
a complete vhirl and fling, touches lus fordbead to the floor, 
slapping his foot as he leaps erecx . . . "1 shall always love 
and respect you. Saint Lharo”— for is he not "the saint of 
the pcxir, the emteaste, even of prostitute and pimp? . . .” 

“The abacuA, the He-Man, ^ dancer descended from 
heaven . . .” comes swinging leaves of the bejuco ubi, a 
marvelous curative herb. As he danexs, he rubs his whole 
bexly with the leaves— symbol of cleansing away all troubles. 
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The next, a heavier man, muscles like ridges, starts with 
the tiniest ripple of his body, with soft mclodioas singing 
and clapping of sticks. Quicker his muscles flow, with a 
slight heave of hips, a roll of shoulders ... It is the C»uan- 
g^uaneda . . . ”My child, I am dying . . 'I'he face falls 
into weeping sadness, for this in its proper time and plaa*, 
is a func^ dance. As the sorrow intensifles, the stejis and 
motions become broken, the Ixxly apjrarently more dis- 
organized, falling apart, the muscles lost in the sulrsiding 
of flesh and wilL llie hands a>mc to the chest in a long 
plaint, the held sticks droop down in an after rhythm, dying 
away on a moan. Then comes the ox-like drive of the ht^id 
forward, the shudder and stagger, simulating, falling, 
dying ... 

The rain drives us inside the cabin under a slanting rr>of 
that leaks dismally. The whitewashed. {xx;ling Ixmrd walls 
are graced with election {xisters, saints, movie-stars. Ikrxcs, 
rickety diairs and a green settee {Ktiiitcd with bright flowers 
smve the audience. In one comcT beneath cross(*d (luban 
flags and a family picture disguising a Caraball saint, is a 
litde triangular cupboard bearing holy water and candles. 
Inside are odicr saints— round pebbles, “the natural form 
of the godhead.” 

But ^ glcny of the humble room is the hij^ red altar 
of &mta B^bara, decorated Christmas-tree ladhton, with 
electric lights, tiny plants in beribboned crcpo-pa{jer day 
pots, and litde terra cotta animals and wax figurines. 

Following on die heels of a long holy ez^rtadon with 
frequent touching of the forehead and Iqxs with the back 
of the thumb, comes the blindfolded dance to Santa Bar- 
bara. The dancer leaps high and recklessly, with a gesture 
simulating snatching from above, lie throws his whole 
body high into the air in a horusontal position and when it 
seems inevitable that he will be dadied to death on the stone 
floor, miraodoudy flings his feet under him. Eadi move- 
ment is detennined by the Repicador, whose beats, ham- 
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mering thioi^h to tibe si g^tW< per fo rmer and g^uiding the 
shrill spoon-skillet beating, causes the blade dervish of a 
David almost to twist his body into new rhythms in mid- 
air. . . . “Who . . . Who . . . Who—” wails everybody, 
“—who has seen the white kid stude in with the negroes of 
the Merced . . . the n^roes of the Merced? . . 

The throng of watchers rocks to and fro. The words, the 
motion, the sounds, the music rise and fall like waves beat- 
ing against a forlorn dune. The rain hammers on the 
broken roo£ The banana tree whips dimly in the gale; the 
far sea is blotted out. A breath of dull dampness frenn the 
open door pervades the room, striking to the marrow. 

But dumb black praise mounts throt^ song and sweat 
and hoarse intoxication through Santa Barbara to the most 
warlike of the world. 


4 gangAs 

It was Gustavo E. Urrutia, 
brilliant young colored journalist of the Diario de la Marina 
who brought me picturesque acquaintance with the Ganges. 
Up to that time I had seen the nanigo rites, had witnessed 
Lucumi songs and dancesi had seen the negro celebrations 
on the day of the Virgin of Mercedes. As dsewhere, the 
Churdi long ago learned the secret of absorbing folklore 
unto itself and giving pagan festivals the blessing ot orth- 
odoxy. On my first visit to Havana in igso, I bought a 
vividly colored print depicting a bladk Christ appeairing 
in a vision to a ngged pickaninny rocking in a tiny boat on 
a vast and stormy sea. 

Litde by little I had penetrated into various negro re- 
unions. Various imag^ besides white Mercedes and red 
Santa B&rbara are particularly venerated with appropriate 
colors and African names: yellow for Our Lady of Cobre, 
green for Saint Joseph. Throng Urrutia I now met up 
with the Gangi legends. 
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Picture a gathering for the purpose of singing narrative*, 
cither traditional or improvised, and danring. 'I1u; prelude 
is generic song, started by the musical narrator and rhorused 
by all present. A dance follows, which in due courst; is in- 
terrupted by humorous demands for the termination of the 
tale. Gradually, between interlude's of dancing and singing, 
the story comes out— after all not so diiferent from a fashion- 
able tea-dansant with its alternation of fox-trotting, sipping, 
and conversation— except that nun supplants tea. 'llie 
rhythm, mehxly and ouomato|xx‘ia of the (vangd .story arc 
always perfectly moldetl to the action. One famous song^ 
story is the SiqttiUdtiffttna, ojx'ning with the chorus: 
"Cunmguango giuatgo cimotguango gitango curungud trrv 
me aguand ctiru”— atl infinituin. which means, “Pay atten- 
tion, pay attention, attend to the cxtraonlinary thing I’m 
gping to relate. Pay attention. . . 

After an interval of dancing the .story Ix^iits: On the 
death of Gren Dami, chief of his )x*ople, his .sim Krue- 
lbon6 became the head of the house and t<x»k unto himstrlf 
twenty wives, llte first wife, name<l Maurii, luul cliargi* of 
all the others. From Uiat time since, all tlic <lis(ingulshc‘d 
men of Africa have had many wives. Wlien a wife becomes 
pregnant, some young man agrees ti> etUunte tlte child if 
it is a male; if female, he makes her his wife. 

Maurd and the other wives of Kcue-Ilxind detlicatcti 
themselves, like all tluisc there, to lisliing, agriculture ami 
tJie care of the house, 'fhe huslxind was warricHr and hunter, 
just like all the other worthy men of his country, and sfxrnt 
mudr time far o£E in tlie mountain wcxxls hunting. When- 
ever he returned, his wives received him with feasting^ 
drums and dancing. 

Near the house was a very unruly river where the women 
fished. Once £cue-Ibon6, on returning fnmt hunting, found 
a great deal of fish to eat, He caUed Maurd and advised her 
not to catch the big fish called SiquilUngama, which had 
castanets on its gOl^ because he was King of the River. 
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Maurd pmnised, bui when he went haflr to the moun- 
tain, die got all the women together to go to the river and 
catch the big lidi with castanets on its gills. The women 
went into the water with the net but freed all the small 
fidi, trying only to catdi the large one. SiquiUingama fell 
into the net and began to sing: “Siqmllangamangfi manga 
manga SiqtuUdnga kurr-ydn” “kuir” being the rubbing of 
the against dbe net, and “y6n” his splash into the water 
on escaping. The chorus carries on with the musk; there is 
an interlude of dancing; and the narrator begins anew: 
“Thus Siquilldigama sang and escaped.” But fii^y he was 
securely trapped and served to the husband at the first 
banquet on Im return from the mountain. The head and 
gills were thrown into the loft of the hut to hide them. 

All were at the table, but no one touched a bite till Ecue- 
Ibon6 began to eat, for he was the man and master. He 
asked for soup, and putting his spoon into the day kettle, 
ladelcd out with the broth a large piece of fish. But on tast- 
ing it, all heard a song from the loft— the head of SiquiUin- 
gama singing: "Poed pacd [beat of the gills against the bars 
of the loft] cocorico bandd nama umbi umbi nama umbi 
umbi nama umb6 nama mamba swald um"— ad infinitum— 
“I am the man from the river whom you said should not be 
caught.” 

£rac-Ibon6 and aU of them began to dance to the rhythm 
of- the stmg; and they danced without eating a bite, until 
weary, late at night> they feU down adeep. The following 
day, on trying to eat, the scene of the song and dance was 
repeated, but this time it lasted three days and nights with- 
out stopping. 

In view of this difficulty, the women decided to offer 
£cue-Ibon6 another didi— rice— to distract him from the 
fish wfaidi would not let them eat and which had worn them 
aU out with his singmg. 

Said and done. They set themsdlves to sheU the rice in 
those huge African wooden mortars, big pounders more 
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fTiaii a yard long. They sang and danced while shelling the 
rice: "Yenyeno mandari fmtga yenyeiiyo mandari malmeri 
bwimayenyenyo mandari fanga. . . “Put the water on to 
boil, for now (he rice is being shelled." After this chonis 
and an interlude of dancing, the audience hears how the 
women (brew out the dhalf to the rhythm of another joyous 
song. The rice was put through a sifter; Fachd fachc fachefa 
went the rice on the bottom and sides of the sifttn*; fackd 
fachi fachefa fache fachd beivla facki fache fachefa fachd 
fachd umgwanga fachd. . . . 

The rice is served, but Ecuc-Xbon6 wished to begin with 
soup as usual, and on tasting the fish, again he heanl the 
head in the loft singing. He asked what fish tliey had served 
him, and the second wife related how Maim't had caught 
Siquillingama, the ruler of the river, contrary to her hus- 
band’s orders. 

Ecue-lbon6 asked for the head and saw that it really did 
have castanets on its gills. He assembled all his wives and 
obliged them to throw the head into the river. Afterwanb 
he abandoned them. 

SiquUlingama resuscitated, sang his old **Kurr-y6n'* song 
of escape altmg with a few other triumphal remarks. 

Ever since then men have had no faith in women. 



IV BLACK CUBA 


1 AFRICA WEST 


As EARLY AS I517 CHARLES I 
granted the lig^t to introduce daves. And ever since the 
first five hundred under habhes from Congo and Mozam- 
bique, out of the vast African continent many difEerent 
groups crowded in the pesdlent “blacfc-birder” slave ships, 
had been brov^t to Cuba. As early as 1532, the bla^ 
formed 62.5 percent of the populatioo. Not until 1859 was 
the ratio reduced to 47.8 percent.' 

Since the espansion of the sugar industry, the immigra- 
tion, legal and dandcstine, of black labor may well have 
surpassed white. Governor Wood excluded bla^ immigra- 
tion, a policy continued until the end of Governor Msgoon's 
administraticm, though many colored pet^le were intro- 
duced surreptitiously. 

Toward the end of 1912, Gdmez authorized the United 
Fruit Gmnpany to brirg; in 1,400 Haitians. Under Menocal 

I'Feniaiidk* Ottn; hot ntgms escfaoot, gives die foDowmg pcnentagcs (a few 
pobus off here and diere) firam offidil somoes: 
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from 1913-81, 81,000 Haitians and 75,000 Janiaicaiis were 
admitted. Hicrcaftcr, die legal entries were: 


Year 

Jlmtiam 

Jantauans 

1921 

12483 


1922 

639 

4 -l .'>3 

* 9*3 

11,088 


* 9*4 

21,013 

5.o8I» 

* 9*5 

18,750 

4.747 


In addition it is estimated that from 1913 to 1927 
negroes a year were smuggled in. Since then and owing to 
the prolonged economic crisis, few have Imhmi Immght in 
even illegally. 

'rhe comi>anics which Itavc broug^it in ncgrcK's during 
the period of the Republic, ivere supjxMKul to .stnid them 
bark at the end of their yearly contrac't. but this was evaded. 
As £1 Pais wrote:* “'I’he Ilaitiaii immigration comes for 
the zafra. but soon is diverted towanl the towns atul luwer 
goes back to the {dantations of his own <*oumry. the result 
being that the following year it is tuTcssary to imnKlucc 
another contingent.” 

According to official statistics, 30 percent of Culia's 
ulation is now black, the rest white. 'Ihc time has tx'en 
too short to reverse so decidedly the pro|xmion Ixiween 
the two races. But the Cuban esteems white bhxxl to be 
far more potent than do we Americans: he Is classifietl 
sriiitc if he has a drop of white blotxl; in the United fkates 
a man is colored if he has a drop of black blood. Both syis* 
terns are equally logical, 'llie white drop is just as apt to 
produce white progeny as the black drop pickaninnies. And 
so in Cuba, at least 70 percent black acamling to American 
classification, is put down by its Creole rulers who affect 
no race prejudices as predominantly white. It is predrani- 
natdy mestizo, viz.: pure white, 85-30 percent; bh^ S5*‘40 
percent; mixed, 30-50 percent. 

s Ariquiitalikp La agtmia da las mUUagf ip 
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The 75 percent negro and mestizo, ranging from coal 
black to chocolate, to tan and olive and a dirty cream color, 
has been variously recniited. Up to less than a century ag^, 
old plantation lists carried after the nanw^ of each persou, 
his or her original African nationality. 

To-day, on the eastern part of the island, are found the 
Lucumis, from the dave coast along thf P-alahar River, a 
people with well-formed features, noses thin^ not sunk as in 
other groups, a serious, proud dan, less joyous than the 
others; ii:]^;rained melancholia leads to an exaggerated num- 
ber of suicides; but they are quick and sensitive. They be- 
lieve faithfully in brujo, black, magic, and ran do wondrous 
things either for gtx)d or iU, with toe-nails, pieces of doth- 
ing, vindictive pins and other implements. Occasionally 
a hill-billy still tattoos vertical slits down cheek and arm. 

The Garabalf, also from the Calabar River, is below 
medium height and advree, i.e., less black, in complexion. 
He is industrious, faithful, economical and indcq)endent. 
Originally worshipc;rs of the shark, they were the origin- 
ators in Cuba of the religious system of nanigo, an ofEshewt 
of voodooism, involving in Africa, perhaps, human sacri- 
fice, but changed in the New World to goat cn- eexk sacri- 
fice. Their andent song, dance and sacrifice have been pre- 
served in seexet bcnc^t assexaations, logias, the inno' rites 
of which could be successfully screened from prying vdiites 
and the authorities. These lo^as spread to all the black 
groups in Cuba. Rival enganizations developed; gradually 
dmy became malEas, produced feuds, slave revolts and other 
diflicmltics. On the lower social fringes vhites, coming in 
qbntact with namgo, formed their own logias, taking over 
fbe black rites. These Carabalf lodges played their part in 

£ independence movement and have had frequent polit- 
importance. Up until the present Machado govem- 
it, the nanigo devotees performed part of their cere- 
monies in public; they dressed up in c^ costumes, with 
fiowers, fiber cellars, royal headdresses and, carrying enor- 
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mous lanterns, danced and sang throng the streets, 'niese 
ha rml ess and joyous demonstrations are now forbuhleii as 
indecent by white officials, dwarfed by the negroes’ greater 
vitality and honest joy; even the lodges, though still exist- 
ing; arc illegaL 

The most intelligent,- but not the most interesting, of 
the negroes are the Mandingds, in nortliem Cluira, orig- 
inally from between the tenth and twentieth latiiiitk's in 
Africa. One wing, especially the Fubs. had considerable 
cultural interchange with the neighboring Arabs; the music 
of both shows mutual borrowings. 'Fhe Maiuling^s are a 
tall, muscular folk, amiable and faithful; but if ill-tnated. 
they prove fierce and rebellious. 'Fhe Yalofcs, a war-like 
division, caused so much trouble, their further im]iortatiou 
as slaves was forbidden, lake the l-uaunfe. the faces of the 
Mandingds are not so typically negroid, nose less fiat, lifis 
less prominent; the facial angle, even by westeni Kun>]x*an 
standards, can be corusidered quite handsome. 

The Congos and Haitians are the blackest. 'Hu* Haitian 
immigrant is atrociously backward. ’lire (knigo is the best 
built of all tire negroes, despite his clumsy facial fi'utures— 
ttnrdy, lusciously shafied bodies quite t<K> ele^iu for 
dothes. Both sexes display phenomenal grace in walking 
and in all their movements. Ihe Ckingo has grt»t {x*isevcr' 
ance, courage and dignity, but is refractory to education, 
^eepy and lazy, he shrugs off imults easily, ami though 
often quickly treacherous, is never rancorous. 

The Minas and Chmgtis arc lighter in color, 'fhe Mina is 
small, with a low brow, dcefi-sct flat nose, prominent jaw 
and prtmounced lips. He is tlclicate, im{>resMotuibIe, rather 
cowardly. 'Fhe Gangds, from the Calabar slave orast, though 
usually amsidcred very inferior, are mtist iiuerestihg. 'lliey 
are a lor^headcd, large-breasted pco{>le with vqpnous phy* 
siques. Among them are Kill found traces di the old Majd, 
or snake^wonMp cidL 
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2 PIGMENT 

All these black cultural heri- 
tages are going into the melting pot. Cuba is not only a grist 
mill for bladb and iidiites, but for the various African 
groups, which despite the isolation of recent slavery and of 
aloofoess in remote sectors, have already develop^ some- 
thing of a common culture and a cogoomon dialect-^mgo. 
In most places, divisions are now definitely chromatic, not 
tribal. In Santiago is a quite well-tOHlo negro dub, all of 
whose members must be black as sin. A diocolate or hig^ 
“yaller'’ or a white is thrown out on his ear faster than he 
came in. In ihe same city exists a “yaller” dub with a very 
definite chromatic range. 

The bond of fellowship between black and white has 
been historically unusually dose. During much of the colo- 
nial period there was a li^t-heaited tolerance, whuh, how- 
ever, largely disappeared dining the nineteenth century 
tenseness. In earlier colonial days, on the Day of Kin^, 
the negroes paraded the streets in gay festival, while the 
whiles kept behind dosed doors; and the Governor-General 
recdved their leaders in hig^ state in the Palace. And ex- 
cept for several bitter occasions, although there were often 
slight durmishes with negroes who preferred death to the 
horrors of davery under some cruel masters, Cuba has had 
practically no purely negro revolts. 

At times, definite negro movements have sprung up. 
There was considerable a^tation in Cuba undiv Viceroy 
Luis dc las Casas (1790-96) when the blacks, iofluenced by 
the French revolutiem and the sweeping aside of slavery in 
Haiti, diowed restiveness. African importations were tem- 
porarily forbidden, amd Canary Island laborers flexided in 
to work cm the plantations. 

In i8is, the Aponte uprising; bent cm freeing the daves, 
caused the bumu^ of a numb^ of haciendas amd the kiU- 
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ing oC their owners, until Josd Aponte was finally captured 
and hung. 

In 1817 England brought pressure on Sjxtin to abolish 
the slave-trade, and paid Spain a rccom|xmsc of ttvo mil- 
lion dollars toward diis cn^ whereu{7on slave-running be- 
came as common as mrxlem bootlegging. I.atcr rntrictions 
were abandoned. But that there svas fear of the blacks, or at 
least distaste of plain speaking, was revraled when in 1 827 
the Havana authorities ordered the supprt'ssion of Hum- 
boldt’s Ensayo Politico on Cuba because of its obscTtvations 
regarding slavery. 

At the same time there was a definite alxtlitionist .senti- 
ment among many of the whites; it cro{» out everywluTc 
in the literature of the <lay. Aasclmo Sudroz y Rmnero, in 
his novel Francisco (1858) svrote, aftw bitterly describing 
the horrors of a sugar ingcMio, *‘l tnmible ti> fitui mystdf in 
a land menaced by the wrath of (xxl for the esmstani irriga- 
tion of blood and sweat of an unhappy race.” 

By the time of Viceroy Ix‘0{xddo O’Donncl y Joris 
(Count I.uccna, 1843-9), revolt was .seething in <’uba: ami 
it had a negro flavor. It was provoked bcx*attse the whites 
had suddenly taken to arbitrarily dlsjxxiscssing the free ne- 
groes and mulatux», some of whom had Ix'ccmie quite 
wealthy. O'Donnel struck swiftly: death and imprisonnwnt 
was racked upon a group of suspectetl slaves near Matan- 
zas. Many free n<^;roc$ were flogged and tonured. In 1844, 
he put to death the famous negro {xxt, (rabriel dc la Ckm- 
ocpcidn Valdds— one of Cuba’s noblest characters— and jmn- 
ished some 3,000 others, in all killing about s,(KX)-acts 
which inflamed the {X)pulacc. 

White and black, without regard to pignumtatimi. suf- 
fered and struggled side by side during the independence 
wars. Black General Macco and black (General Moncada, 
noble men both, had more than loyal svhite officers; and 
no man svas more honored than the ex-slave Juan Gual- 
beito Gdmez^ one of Cuba’s finest patriots and most bril- 
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liant journalists. “The war began in Oriente,” wtote Man- 
uel de la Cruz, "because there the neg^ is loved, not 
feared.” And the independence assemblage at Guiimaio 
voted immediate emancipation. The blacks struggled far 
more persistently for national independence rhan did 
vdiites. 

With national freedom, the whites, though grateful to 
die negro, were in a superior economic and intellectual 
condition and controlled most of the wealtb. The negro, 
but recently lifted from slavery, less educated, was kept in 
a subordinate position, although the average white Creole 
hotly disclaims any such thing as color prejudices. A little 
conversation widi the vdiite Cuban soon reveals the real 
barrier that exists. 

The American occupation at once exercised repressive 
measures. The negroes’ lodges and other cultural activities 
were prohibited. In appointments the white Creoles were 
favored and social bakers were set up. 

This division, despite the patriotic events which at times 
have welded the races, is long-standing and fundamentaL 
Cuba’s greatest novel, Cecilia Valdis, written by Cirilio 
Villaverde in 1833, deals with the passionate but tragic 
love of a beautiful octaroon for a Spanidi youth of hig^ 
family— a story of bitter frustration due to tl^ strict draw- 
ing of the color line, against which the novel propagandizes. 
And in more recent times, straws in the wind have indi- 
cated that Cuba is not always the brotherly place its lead- 
ers vehemently insist. The negro who rises in the social 
scale must at least be worthy the phrase, “He passes for 
white." 

To some extent Estrada Palma, Cuba’s first recognized 
President, continued the Wood attitude toward the ne- 
groes; and during Magoon’s administration subtle discrim- 
ination was exacdlsed against them. By 1907 a definite 
movement along color lines had been provoked. In that 
year Evaristo Estenoz— a negro general in the 1908 revolt 
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against President Estrada Palma’s Tcclection--organized the 
Independent Party o£ Color to fig^t for negro rights. 'Phcy 
argued that while the negroes had provided 85 percent o£ 
the 1895-98 soldiers and constituted 75 percent of the 
voters, they had not been rewarded politically to a corre- 
sponding degree. They had been generously offered many 
things by the Liberal politicians in 1908; but after elec- 
tions, ignored. Estenoz and his com{Kinioiis continued agi- 
tating; till in 1910 they were arrested and put on trial in 
ApriL The following month the Moriia law was imsed 
forbidding any political party along racial or color lines. 

The bla^dt leaders were released, but for two years bitter- 
ness increased— the whole movement being involvt'd in 
many jiolitical machinations. By 191% it got out of liand. 
It is said, but not authenticated, that President CkSmez 
prompted its tUsorder that he mifj^t declare martial law to 
dmninate approadiing elections and tyrannically rt'instate 
himself. In any event. May ao, the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the Reputdic, Estentu; led his followers to 
open revolt. 

Over Gdmez* protest. May 31, American marines were 
landed at Daiquiri and other points and rushed inland to 
protect American property. Serious burning of haciendas 
and of a large sug^ mill occurred. 'Fhoufi^ 4.000 armed 
negroes took the field, by July 18 the last tx^y them had 
been cut to pieces or captured— after 3,000 had perished. 
But though G6mez was vktorious, he immediately granted 
many negroes important political jobs. 

Thus, the race question runs submerged in all Cuban 
ptditics. The Conservative Pmny, represented by exiled ex- 
Prerident MenocaL is dominantly a white Creole planta- 
tion group; the Machado Liberal Party, whatever acrodous 
things may be said about the present ^potism, undembt- 
edly moce generously indudes the mestizo and negro de- 
ments. Only the Liberal Party has ever pven £aU-blooded 
negroes ptomiiient positions. 
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Though the negro Martha Morha Delgado hdd a hig^ 
pmt under Ckanservative Estrada Palma, sodally he was dis- 
criminated against; but under Liberal Gdoiez, Morda be- 
came President of the Senate and Secretary of Agriculture; 
and his very black wife was admitted to the bi gbpst nffirial 
and diplomatic ceremonies. At his death, much to the 
shocked disg^t of the white Creoles, President Gdmez 
rode beside his two black brothers at the funeraL 

At the present time. General Manuel de Jesds Delgado, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is a full-blooded negro, a most 
capable and unostentatious oiBEiciaL For the itet tune, a 
n^;ro has been given a diplomatic post, a career hitherto 
closed to him— Ramdn Vasconcdlos, commercial attach^ in 
the Cuban legation in Paris. Negroes have come to occupy 
other important appointive posts. 

But in the wiiming of hi^ elective oflSce, they have been 
less successful than irrunediately after independence. This 
is in part due to cumulative corruption beginning with 
Governor Magoon during our second occupation. To-day, 
votes— especially negro votes— are a matter of barter; it re- 
quires 40 to 50 thousand pesos for a candidate to buy his 
way into the Chamber of Deputies. Few negro candidates 
can afford this amount, despite the fact that through the 
allotment of lottery graft, the returns of the oflGce would 
for exceed the sum mentioned. On the other hand, the 
ordinary negro has learned to demand a definite monetary 
price for his vote— he knows he will get nothing more in 
Tctum-^md from a certain angle, this can be considered 
an advance in civic consciousness. 

The guajiro, the Cuban peasant, with the exception of 
Canary Ishmdm and other ethnic elements and many mesr 
tizos, is usually black in skin and culture. He is the serf 
on the big sugar and tobacco plantations, but occasionally 
achieves some sort of semi-independence. TThis dass dwells 
in poorly made leaky hohios, the floor muddy horn the inr 
driving rain and cluttered with half-naked smeary babies, 
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dogs, chickens, even pigs. His dothing is dicap cotton trou- 
sers and unadorned shirt; his wife, without underdothes, 
wears merely waist and very long skirt, bare feet in ragged 
slippers or fiber edpargatas. He stacks up wood %vith a little 
cross over the pile to bum for charcod, transports gocxls 
on donkeys and mules to remote comers, or cuts tolmceo 
stalks, bamboo, or cane; and fortunate in the eyes of bis 
neighbor is tlic one possessing a yuca or malonga jxtlch. 
Often they have no food in the house; and the unwary 
traveler may go far before he finds sustcitancc. 

In 1849 the Cuban Economic Stxriety used the phrase, 
“150 negroes produce 400 tons of sugar.” And as Mdrqucz 
Sterling adds nearly a ccntiny later. ”'l*hc slave served as 
the machine. Madiincs later freed the .slaves, but did not 
free Uic blacks; and Utis most miserable slavery whidi 
weighs down the spirit of die muntry, from which ImmIi 
blacks and whites suffer, spreads thnmgh the land, car{x:ted 
with sugar-cane, ignorance, superstition and {X>vcrty.” 


$ SdNGORO COSONGO 

Much of Gulian culture is 
definitely nq^pro in origin~-mosic, folklore, dancing, some 
of the foocL Musk is a golden net which entangles the fccA 
of every Cuban; the negro has given Cuban music a carliet 
rocogniaed the world over. Fatlter of our iiicxlcra jaaz, 
Cubw musk has reached refined intcri>retati(m for both 
Cuban and Paris concert hall and t^retta in the work of 
Mois& Simdn, who also has written stmte of the best danadn 
tunes, based on nt^gro melodics, and is best known in tbb 
country for lus Peanut Vender. 

In the plastk arts, negro influence, though as yet tmee 
removed, also enters. The Cuban intelligentsia took up fer- 
vently the Tuor^giiardn/a movement in sculptoring; this has 
influenced the work of stich artists as Skre but e^iedally 
Navarro. Many the vang^ardistas who mi^ not have 
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been so receptive of the new tendencies had they been de- 
rived direedy from Cuban negro sources, nnw itring Ty 
hailed with enthusiaan African forms ddivered via Paris; 
but the basic neg^ inspiration in tbpm has perhaps caused 
such work to be more intelligible, hence more at home in 
Cuba, than in other New World Tarin countries. 

TThe Cuban negro possesses litde literary tradition. In 
Aifrica literature was monopolized by a special riass which 
carried on the group traditions. protected class nat- 
urally never fell into the hands of the slave-traders, hence 
the neg^ was brought to the New World shorn of his lit- 
erary heritage, though popular song and dance and many 
old memories have been preserved. These have been re- 
corded by, among others, that indefatigable folklorist. Dr. 
Fernando Ortiz, forced into exile because ot the intoler- 
ance of the Machado regime. 

The first notable negro in Cuban belles-lettres was the 
ill-fated Gabriel de la Concepddn Vald^, who besides 
flamin g love-poems and proletarian cantos, which made him 
the idol of all Cuba and carried his fame to far Hispanic 
lands, was a salty political critic His biting polemics 
landed him in a prison cell, from which he continued to 
pour forth plaintive lyrics. Finally he was executed at the 
early age of thirty-five in the year 1844. 

A group of modem younger negroes has recently become 
literary conscious and are turning out interesting work. 
The journalist, Gustavo £. Urrutia, for the first time, has 
turned public attention to basic facts in the negro prob- 
lems of Cuba. The poems of Regino Pedroso, thou^ in- 
spired by the modem proletarian movement, have definite 
negpro roots, form and phraseology. Of them aU, the most 
outstanding is Nioolis GuillAn, whose slim but brilliant 
book of verse, Sdngoro Cosongo, is a violent, singrog; lilting 
outburst of the negro heart. The lines swing to the rhythm 
of the rumba, of nanxgo dancing, to the beat of drums and 
T ratflfS and diiiflry hands p mitiding out jungle music GuiUAn 
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leprcscBts a complete rupture ivith traditional (lastilian 
verse-forms and a definite attempt to express iu'f>n> senti- 
ments, thoughts and life in tyfrical negro-CUtban Spanish. 
Though not prolific, he has written the most vital {MXlry 
of modem Cuba. 

The patriotic mulatto Maceo said on being asked if he 
resented being classed as a negn>: “VVlien the black man is 
not ashamed to be black, there’ll be no sliame in being 
black.” 
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1 SILVER BUCKLES 


The TRAGEDY AMD CHARM OF 
Upper-class white Cuban Creoles reside in their belonging 
to a past of velvets and silver budkles not intrinsically their 
own. They are, as one of their intellectuals remarks, “off- 
sprii^; of a racial trunk vdiose dense foliage of ideals and 
medieval mysticians did not rot in time. We were bom and 
grew up in a house of ruined grandees." 

However mudi the Creoles may have engaged in modem 
professions, or associated themselves widi .Ajnerican busi- 
ness initiative, or promoted sugar production, their activi- 
ties, mentality and emotions float in a vague middle world, 
neither Cuban nor Spanish. That world has definite con- 
tours, a g^eography; yet, infolded, it despairingly attempts— 
despite trappings borrowed from Paris and the United 
States— to culturally self-sufficient Many members of 

this group affect great disdain for all things Cuban; that 
most vital and human about them, albeit untutored, they 
decry as barbaric and disgusting. They hold their father- 
land up to the mirror of modem Europe and America and 
find it frayed and crude, even though they themselves, how- 
ever much they may ape foreign ways, are powerless to 
break the mold of their own inadequate cultural compul- 
sives. 

They do add grace to Havana and a few other centers by 
dherishii:^ older traditions, vdule Cuban life patently dis- 
integrates before the smashing impact of norihem initia- 
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live. That very grace, clung to with forlorn tenacity, crum- 
bles before swarming, pushing American tourists demaml- 
ing both coarse and snobbish joys, before the swirl of black 
£(dk in the shoddy low-roofed barrios, the pushing {X'seta- 
grabbing raucousness of the poorer Sjianlsh immigrants, 
and the mongrel tide of mixed ofiPspring— C'hines<*. African, 
Spanish, challenging the chromatic range of the rainlxnv. 

Paradoxically, they are both more of the mcKlcni worltl 
and further remote from it than their Mexican cousins, who 
have been fused and blended, shaped and rcsha{)ed by the 
hammering inoohercnce of a hundred years of indc'ptmd- 
encc. Mcxia> enjoys sligltUy more autoiunnous {xditunl 
reality than Cuba, caught in a series of static tyrannies at- 
tempting the undignified n'dc of avoiding any offense to 
the United States or to the ]K>werful banking and sugar 
companies that are the final courts of apix'al. 

*linis, from the stand]x>int of pure patriotism, the white 
Creoles are a bit sttxlgy and unpleasant, {xditically more 
ixtthetic even than the actual custtxUans of their national 
sovereignty— -those brutal governors for altsentec American 
capital. Yet for all the Creole 'renyism, the dinging to 
dubious and unreal privileges, this maladjusted group has 
preserved mudi that makes Havana delightful to eyes en- 
joying the rococo and mid-Victorianism stripficd of sensual 
rigidity. 

But there is something non-vital and pitiable about their 
distaste of actual |x>litical brutalities, their wistful con- 
sciousness of the ebb of an era and the ebb of their own 
cultural si^ificance— that vacant reminiscent stare, that 
hdplcss weary flow of the hanils— inarticulate resentment at 
threatening economic disaster and fear of the inscrutable 
dark future of their country, 'limy are a class still-born into 
the brief epoch between tite dowiafall of Spanish rule and 
the Republic and enjoying a gilded, non-creative renas- 
cence during the sugar boenns, but never at all oompve- 
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bending tbe dilemma of race and politics involved in tbeir 
country’s pseudo-independence. 

Such a one is my dear friend Dr. Jos6 Camaigo. When he 
Tvas an industrious sugar-planter, a large-scale co/ono— be- 
fore the absorption of the industry by the banks anH the 
present sugar debade— he mu^ stiU have preserved the rug- 
gedness 1 have observed in hardy rlass of rural idiite 
Cubans who have fought so long for their patrimonies no 
more successfully than he. But now his defenses have 
cracked on all fronts. Big law-firms, with far-reaching politi- 
cal and financial tentadcs, monopolize most of the island’s 
important legal business; if Gainaigo cannot be a colono, 
neither do twenty-five years of solid connections now help 
him much in his legal practice. Even more in youth, he 
must have had a fine courtesy, sensitivity about human re- 
lations, well-meanii^ faith— all the best-foot-forward of an 
inherent soul-weariness. Those likeable traits have not de- 
serted him, but the fumblizjg bewilderment bdbind them 
has now oozed through the mask; and this tinge of melan- 
dbolia, of frustration, has become almost Oriental passive- 
ness— its maximum aduevement the slow delicious savoring 
of his inordinately long Laranaga dgar. Suddenly his ideas 
seem pudgy; evasion casts nebulosity about bim- 

Thc younger generation— though youth prevents ulti- 
mate despair— is even more caught on the prongs; it finds 
even fewer doors open to it, the harsh economic drde ever 
narrowing. This is sad, for they have better intdligence by 
far than their elders; but no r^ economic or political lev- 
erage commensurate with their capadties. Among their 
peers, competence reigns and functions, but docs not carry 
over, either in comprdiension or functioning, into the ad- 
minutrative or creative life of Cuba. The Ya^t Club balls, 
fibe various social functions, maintain properly polidied 
grave joy. Those dapperly dressed handsome you^, with 
long fine hands, wlbite dJns, deek plastered bla^ hair, were 
boom with the aura of self-assurance and dignity; capable 
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for any task— facing a firing-squad, directing a Santa Clara 
sugar plantation, or matching wits and clcgaiu'u against the 
best of any country— somehow they arc excluded from any 
vital relation to the dull forces mastering (hd)a for the 
ends of power and exploitation. Yesterday exploitation wtts 
their divinely apfiointed ri)le— save tliai they im])arted to it 
feudal edat and noblesse oblige and lelsurt'ly appraisals not 
cnulcly greedy. But the machine age is not their toy. 'llieir 
usefulness as major-domos for American capital diminishes 
as the pivot of {x)litical gravity shifts from them to more 
ruffianly militarists and mestizo riffraff, who, less intelli- 
gent, but more vigorous and aspiring, ran whole-heartt'dly 
and without compunction pCTix^rate the airtx*ities of rule 
demanded in a amntry sothlcn svith financial al)st!ntc*eisin. 

Nor can they pnqxnrly {xirtici|>ate in the tuw, (kvixT 
struggles for lilxnty. inevitably proletarian aiul dark- 
skinnc'd. 'Ilieir {)aitici{)ation but misdim'ts and vitiattst 
that struggle, tries to .swing it around the cinle into a be- 
lated Fascist survival of feudal prerogatives. 

7110^ day has been brief enough. Wliat little expansion 
they enjoyed was wem gradually. {lainfully, from S])aiti. sul>- 
scquently by codjxration with American ovcrkmlsliip. 
7'hey were a flasit lx;iween two eras. A grxKlly share of them 
were Tories during the inde|x;ndence struggle, rt'fusing to 
assist the fearsome ragged ])at riots of hfacco aiidC»dme/.; but 
others, despite personal sacrifice, to which they are not will- 
ing^y prone, were a valiant |>art of the long fig^u for fn'c 
Gul». Both reactionaries and lilx*rtarians won doulnful 
rewards from the new era. though 1x;tter by far than those 
of the masses. Now their day is irrctrfovably |iassing. 

St BLOOD OF THE COLONY 

Ihe indcpendcnct! Mnigfi^c 
had grown out of the iniquities and cconmnic stupidities 
of the colonial rfgime— little changed despite {irevious 
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loss of all lie rest of Spam’s New World empire. Thou§^ 
Spain, during the nineteenth century, had been shaken by 
gusts of liberal and Republican sentiment, essentially the 
Spanish government and hierarchy srill formed a sexhd cxnn- 
plcx based upon monarchy and super-dominatfon of the 
State, submergence of the individual to the does romanus 
status— privileges but neither rights nor responsibilities. It 
involved feudal aristcxTacy; a prc-Renaissance Church de- 
nying the individual religious self-expression; a colonial 
systenn drinking the bl(X)d of subjugated pcKiples— Cuba, 
the last, was most sufEering. Spain was still steeped in tra- 
ditions of official cruelty, disguised by rcmtantic semtimen- 
talism and false chivalry and filled with racial and religious 
hates. 

In Spain, as Elias Entralgo has pointed out in the Revista 
Bimestre Cubana (XVIII, i, 13a ff.), sexaal order is not the 
result of harmony between authority and liberty, but 
variously derivative of individualistic attraction for inilitary 
chieftainship (caudillaje), iyraimy, or anarchy. This was 
the typical cycle of Spain in the nineteenth century: Fer- 
dinand Vll (tyranny); militarism of the revolts; interludes 
of anarchy. Outside of the political sphere, the Spaniard 
shuttles between the authority of the State and the author- 
ity of Religion. 

The Indians killed off, negro slaves imported, Cuba from 
151 1 to 1899 was held under Spain’s irem rule and was gov- 
erned— more often misgoverned— by civil and military 
grandees. Their portraits reveal a notable series of pow- 
dered perukes, velvets, ruffs, gaudy uniforms, medallicms, 
glittering spangles, and silver-hilt swords. From them were 
derived many of the traditions and customs of the better- 
class Cabans. The Viceroys ruled arrogantly, enriched 
themselves and the Church, sent bach a stream of gold, 
sugar, tobacco and tropical fruits to the mother country. 
The first gold of the Americas glistens cm the ceiling of 
Santa Marfa Maggiore in Rome; the Escorial is lined with 
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mahogany, ebony and other predous woods from Cult's 
forests. 

The Viceroys established the Inquisition, built fortresses 
and convents, discovered copi)er mines, grew tobacco, pun- 
ished smugglers trying to evade the monopolistic trade-acts, 
established the Santa C'ruzada onlcT against vice, died of 
the black vomit, took the census, fought English aiul Kmich 
buccaneers sailing over the horizon under Drake and 
Jacques Sores, and im{K>rtcd ever more and more slaves. 
Pleasant days of plaza prennenade at the hour of retreat; 
hig^-comb seiioritas in white laa* mantillas, skirts spread 
wide in their spanking two-wliecled volant es; festivals atul 
music and feudal intimacy, featured the life of those days. 

Even after splendid living, jxdatial ektgaiux* and ct>iTui>t 
orgies where comely black wenches danced nakal in hilari- 
ous balls, the .Spani^ govcniors by 1H3R |xmrcd ten million 
pesos annually into the SjKUiLdi Kxchecpier, garnered in 
part by beating free colored men to dt^atlr and driving black 
slaves ewer more harslily under Uie lash. 

For more efficient exploitation, caste lines were closely 
drawn. All offices, religious, civil and military, were plums 
for Crown favorites. 'Ihc division between tilings Siiaiiidi 
and colonial was almost uncrossable. A S|)aniard Ixmi in 
Spain— be he an ignorant Extremadura {xasant— was su- 
perior to the native whites, whatever their category, 'llic 
merest Si>anish derk was socially above the wealthiest 
Creole. 

As the latter could achieve no distinctiem in government, 
Churdi or Army, giadually he came to consider himself— 
as early as the end of the sixteenth century— Cut«n radicr 
than Spanish, lliough no idea of jiolitical scfNiTation lil- 
tered in, on occasion the Creoles idgorously tlcfcndcd their 
ideas and rights. In 1717 some five hundred of them rose in 
revolt to oppose a proposed tobacco monopoly. 'Fhcy ca|>- 
tnred Jesds del Monte, not far firom Havana, before being 
persuaded to lay down their arms. In 17*1 and 17x3 two 
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more Creole tobacco uprisings occurred. These clearly indi- 
cated growth of Creole self-c nnsrimisness — ^inevitable out- 
come of economic and political discriminations, the strict 
rule of favoritism, and the trade regulations benefiting only 
the mother coumry. 

Too, the Creoles were hdid, so far as possible, in intdlec- 
tual as well as economic inferiority. All books on the Index 
Expurgatorum were prohibited from leaving Sevilla, the 
one port which could have commercial or other relations 
with the island. The Edict of Delaciones specifically pro- 
hibited Bibles, the Alcotin, the Talmud, Luther, Molina, 
Alio, Voltaire, Rousseau, Voleny, Diderot, Cr£billen. All 
reading material was carefully given the once-over before 
being allowed to pass to the New World. Charles IV de- 
clared that “learning dtould not be made general in Amer- 
ica,” and in 1799 (reiterated in 1802) forbade Cubans to 
send their children to study in the United States. 

Elementary education in Cuba, mostly m private schools, 
had as the chief text the catechism; for the girls, mostly 
embroidery. The University curriculum remained very 
theological to the very end of Spanith rule. 

Despite such restrictions, the Creole, blood-brother of 
his Spanish overseers, was far above the mulattoes; for not- 
withstanding strict caste lines--interbreeding had increas- 
ingly taken place as the centuries rolled by. The lowest in 
the social scale, with little legal or economic protection, 
were the negro and mulatto slaves. All these social and 
radal barriers greatly complicated the cause of Cuban free- 
dom; and not until Spanish tyranny began leveling all 
colcmials, did these walls tempcnarily break down enov^ 
for the common cause of naticmal freedom to embrace all 
Cubans irrespective of color or creed. 
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3 FEMALE FACES 

Inde{x:ndcncc witiu'ssi'd tem- 
porary American political domhiatioii— far moic raar- 
prejudiced than S]}anLsli. Creole snobbery reasserted itst'lf. 
But even more than under Sjianish rule, the ccoiunnic nmts 
of “the aristtxracy” in the pnxluctive life of the country 
were cut by the double-edged knife of S{)anish iniiuigrant 
commercialism and American ectmomic iin|)erialisiii. 'lire 
Spaniards, it is said in Cuba, can take out the heart of a 
competitor, scrajx: off the fat, and replace the organ with- 
out the owner’s knowledge. 

Eiqpcdiency and contemporizing on our part (as eLsc- 
wherc in I min America) have alone t'auHcd casual alliance 
with this class by American capital as a stabilizer while the 
basic resources could be mono{K»lizc‘d. TtHlay the nml 
for this utilization is fast disapfiearing. For industrialism 
inevitably, sooner or later, wars on iiu'dicval feudalism. It 
turns, when tlie time comes, to the less couth int'stizo; as in 
Mexico, to Callcs. Machado represents the preliminary 
uneuli^itened inauguration of this new era. 

Not that the white aristocrats did not have their Inief 
belly-full fling at wealth umlcr the Republic. 'Ilic white 
marble palaces of the Malct'dn, the tlouble-deckc*!! mansions 
of the Vedado and the luxurious villtis of the Reparto attest 
to thdir expandc'd .scale of living, 'lliey swung on the up- 
grade of the pras{)eixias sugar was'e during the Wcnrld War 
and the sul»cqnent “Dance of die Millions''— the 19SO {XMt- 
war mgy. 

But up to that time there svas as yet little to stamp Cuba 
as a typical trofikal amntry exploited enniomically by for- 
eign capital. Foreigners, Spanianls, Cubans, even n(‘grocs, 
had made and lost frntunes since the day the S{ianuh flag 
was hauled down fitnn Morro Oistle. But igao was the 
peak of dizzy credit exfiansitm, when the caid-bouse col- 
lapsed. American capitad has gathered in the fragments 
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until to-day, tbe iron ring of American banks, public utility 
interests and sugar Centrales, ba^ been forged to an endur- 
ing yoke. Step by step the Creoles have been shoved aside. 

Suddenly the Creole discovers bimsplf a stranger in bis 
own house. He never has had too defined a rdle in Cuban 
independence life, certainly none comparable to that in 
other Latin-American countries. He eame too late on the 
world scene. In Mexico even to-day, despite ibis class’s 
elimination from power and former weal^ it is fiercely 
traditioiud. The Cuban Creole has always had more grace 
and less efficacy than that. He ^otild be Catholic, and 
is— but in a casual way more befitting a cosmopolitan gen- 
tleman unaddicted to extreme dogmatism. His dhurthes 
have none of the historic interest or grandiose sumptuous- 
ness of those in Mexico; his convents have bea>me ware- 
houses, smelling of tobacco, molasses and onions in bulk. 
Impossible to imagine Cuba shaken by a religious strugg^ 
which even up until the last decade devastate a large part 
of Mexico, and is still a political issue. 

TThe Creole women, too, axe between worlds; though in 
Cuba, as elsewhere in the Hispano-Mooridx world, wo- 
men’s faces stare longingly Ixom ancient balconies. But a 
few, for better or worse, have sought a modicum of eman- 
cipation. Swimming and sports claim such in the swank 
seashore dubs; a few swing golf-dubs. Others will be foimd 
— chapexoned it is true— dancing on the Plaza roof to jazz 
bands, where the musicians, bedecked in fake Hawaiian 
wreathes, bang tunes thrice removed from their African 
source but still bearing a trickle of twice-renaoved Cuban 
music. And a few, emulating northern sisters, have founded 
the Lyceum, where occasionally the military authorities 
permit innocuous addresses and art exhibits. Unwelcome 
divoroe has even stuck its foot in a door never to be dosed. 

But those female faces of Cuba, of Ladn Americal Be- 
hind their lattices, in their barred windows, they hint at 
the serag^o, at mystery and romance. The glimpse 
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of a shawl, the suggestion of aitLstic ax|uetiy ami alien 
ways fortifies this impression of the delightfully exotic. 
But the initiate knows that the systnn that ini{)risons female 
faces behind bars, however strange. Is prosaic. As cLscwhcie, 
romance must be captured individually rather tliau col- 
lectively. 

In time, those faces, as Manach points out. fall into com- 
mon categories: faces a bit wan from sc’clasion, most of 
them, dcs{>ite olive-hued skin, slightly {Xillid, wistful as 
thou^ striving to be pn>{}erly distinguished fnmi a dis- 
tance; faces with huge black eyes wearing viiginity's cxjx'ct- 
ancy; matronly faces still ho|}eful of senue break in tlaily 
monotony, 'lltosc in highcT balamies seemt resigned to a 
dream-like existence; their glance, more platonic. lx.'S|X.‘aks 
merely idle curiosity, 'lliose on the strec^t level, .since mas- 
culine eyes come cl<jscr, are more alert, more <si|>tivating; 
practice has made diem flirtatious— souls less scttlc'd, more 
difturbed. 

Except for certain morning shopping hours, Havana is 
still largely a male dty. 'lire tide of {Nxlcstrians along i«r^ 
row Obis]>o Street with its cavernous crxrl <lark stores, or 
under the Prado portals, wall-{)a|X*red with magazines and 
multicolored lottery tickets, the idlers in the 0|x;n-air caf£s 
—nearly all arc men in white linen, now and then a bright 
tic under a dark chin shaded by a straw hat tilted effectively. 
Women seated alone in the caf6r arc cither Americans or 
prostitutes, the latter quiet and reserved, the Conner legs 
crossed, smoking, listening to the ambulating orchestras, 
but despite apparent receptivity, less courageous than their 
Cuban sisters in affairs of the heart. 

On Thursday and Sunday nif^ts, the complexion of the 
throngs changes, llten the Cuban brings out his family— 
bejeweled po^y wife, beautiful slim daughters dressed in 
diaphanous organdie, eym sparkling with pleasure and 
amorous expectancy, dbildrtm of aU s^ges— to listen to the 
caf£ orchestras and np nanmjadas. 
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4 CULTURAL WEDGE 

The grace and restrained ani- 
mation of Cuba’s respectable levels comes precisely £rom 
this rhythm of habits of the cultured Creoles. The center 
(in a sense never understood by Americans ran ght in the 
haste of industrialism) is the home, for even those Vedado 
mansions with their ^borate hi^ stucco ceilings, their de- 
plorable taste for scrolled furniture in sets, marble-top 
tables, gold vases, portraits in gaudy gold frames, heavy 
hangings and gcncnd air of palatial nobility, remain inti- 
mate refuges. There in Cuba, the Auslander is more likely 
to be promptly admitted and banqueted than in any other 
Hispanic country; and he finds hospitality and courtesy, 
however lavish, far more sincere than ds^here. For the 
upper-class Cuban is the most approachable of all the New 
World aristocracy south of the Rio Grande. 

Despite parvenu ostentation and bad home taste, family 
ties of wife, children and relatives are imperatively bind- 
ing. There in flowering patios, scented, and melodious with 
song-birds, in the cool rooms, laddered by li^^t ftmn al- 
most closed flutters, the home becomes an oasis of peace 
during the hot siesta hours. Little disturbed by the gusts 
of a feminism, not yet evolved into graceful solutions, or by 
the factory system of haste, the Cuban can sdll properly 
savor coimubial and domesdc del^hts; both sexes escape 
into proper spheres with equal ease. 

In tht^ more intimate family reunions, too, a real stim- 
ulation springs from feminine sweetness, gentleness and 
vivacity— outstanding traits of the Cuban woman— vdiich 
our American sisters would fain deny any one raised in 
such apparent captivity. 

The Cuban woman loses pseudo-equality, gains some- 
thing by the very narrowing of her interests. Far more 
than the Mexican woman, she surmounts her obstacles: her 
conversation is spritdy and keen, for to interest men die 
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must depend upon, besides her beauty, ^varmth and sweet- 
ness, finesse rather than variety— the human foibles, nuanct's 
of sex; art and literature, {xnrliajx;. 

But she also has her amrage in public questions, and in 
hours of darkness has not hesitated to step boldly outside 
of her traditional role. During the iiuleijendence wars 
many fought shoulder to shoulder witli the men, went to 
jail, died in iKtttle and before tlie firing septad. In 1K07 they 
signified their adliesion to the insurgent caasc by cutting 
off their hair; in iHfi8 they showed their loyalty to the Yara 
revolution by going through the streets with their liair 
down over their shoulders. Sudi names as Marina Manresa, 
the filibuster Emilia 'I'eurbe '1 oldn, Lx>la (hirf Ayala de 
Betenoourt, 'I'eresa Mendoza dc Doineturh, “Manana" 
who accom{>anied Maximo Odme/., and gas’e birth to a 
daughter Celemencia, “in tlie smoke of battle." Magdalena 
PeiUirrcdonda. Luz Norieg^, and others arc legetulary in 
Cuba for their courage and sacrifice, 'llie coiti]Ktnioii of 
the manyred Cirilio Villavenle, Emilia Casanova, in iHfi8, 
founded the first feminist oigani/ation in Cuba: “'Ihc 
Workers Society, l.e^ie of l^ug^ters of C'uba." And dur* 
ing the present Madiado dcsfXMLsm, the women of this class, 
above all others, have not hesitatetl to SfM.'ak their minds, 
to demonstrate publicly, and to suffer atrocious imprison- 
ment and maltreatment. 

Where not submeigctl by American influence, central 
Havana bears the full impress of the (<ieole class. Aaord- 
ing to Ilcrgeshcimcr, it has become a mid-Victorian Ptim- 
peii: “marble fa^dcs, inadmissible architecturally, ytd to- 
gether holding sur|msing and pteasant unity . . . S{jain 
touched by the tropics, the tropics— without tradition- 
built into a semblance of the Baroque." 

Tudked in the interstices, around the fringes, facing the 
water-front, is the wmrld of negro and mulatto and Cniincse 
dums, of brothels and pornography, of dives and cabarets. 
Ha&igo and rumba and snake-magic But Havana’s ft^ade 
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is CSreole. Tlie marlile Malecdn, the sea-wall, t-Tn* La Punta 
bandstand ring; the Prado and the riiaded Paseo de Marti 
with deep stone benches— here, during twilight and early 
evening hours, after the post-siesta visits to the clubs, circu- 
late the social dlite as in colonial days. At the hotse-races, 
the women come modishly dressed, trying to be rhir and 
foreign and succeeding with a fik>uri^ all their own, as if 
for lawn-parties or soir^; not with the English sport air, 
ready for tramping across sloshing turf. 

The Creole keeps up the Conservative tradition of the 
theater as opposed to the more vulgar nei^borhood rumba 
stage. Though his class has given no new creative impulse, 
they sit genially in the boxes listening to stale Spanish 
comedies. They subscrihe to poetry-ieadlhgs of the visiting 
Spanish literati, who— just as the second-rate English novel- 
ists raid the American lecture platform— inflict their me- 
diocre talents, with a comparable air of superciliousness on 
a properly impressed Latin America. Now and then our 
best people are found watching a hotly contested quiniela 
between Azules and Blancos at the excitii^ Jai Alai 
Fronts 

Thus the Creole aristocrats are a sort of cultural wedge 
between the Cuba of the past and the Cuba of the present, 
dbexishing the real Spain as opposed to the new Spanish 
imnugrant such as tte Canary Itiand cane-field workers. 
Though in the dbow duties of life, Spaniard and Cuban 
are quite hail-fellow-wdUl-met, scarcely distinguishable, past 
feuds completely buried, socially the Cuban Creoles still 
keep somevdiat aloof— however much their smart balls may 
overlap— ficom the wealthy Spaniards gracing those ornate 
marble interiors of the Gadlego and Asturian duhs on the 
Paique Central; for however sdf-made, die Spaniard is 
danny, has not quite forgotten that he is intrinsically su- 
perior to the hig^iest Cuban; though often he is but a 
poverty-stricken immig rant grown wealthy, who has made 
no eflEort to improve his culture. In social and intdlectual 
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lines, the Spanish casino and the Cuban Lyceum arc prac- 
tically non-conuniuiicating rivals; the first is chiefly for 
recreation, the latter for education. 

The Creole represents the last remnant of cultured Cuba 
colonial and £urot)ean in tradition, that had a sligltt glim- 
mer after independence— a glimmer that has suadily faded. 
Whatever Euxopcmi eclat Cuban life still holds. a{Kiit fn>m 
that which is American and native, is still in his hands, a 
charm constantly being tramplcnl under foot by new alien 
forces and shaken by the more earth-rooted hosts. 

To survive he must inevitably submerge his destiny with 
that of all Cubans; must go into the market place and poli- 
tics, not to conserve his ancient privileges, but to battle for 
the righting of the wnmgs of his country. 

lltc younger intellcrtuals, even many more nmtitre, have 
already, despite {lersecutioiui, liftc'd up a nc*w baimcT of 
faith. 'Ilte oldest of all, the philosopher Enrique Josd 
Varona, is as young as any of them, always ready to leiul his 
pen to any righteous matter; Dr. FcTuando Ortiz (now in 
exile), folklorist, jurist, economist and {xrnologlst, is a mind 
that would honor any country. Nor idiould one forget that 
turbulent enthusiastic spirit, the brilliant jounudist, Jos6 
Antonio Femindez de Castro, the clear, forceful insi{^t of 
Roig de licuchscmring. the indefatigable labor of that more 
than noble character, F^lix Lizaso, reviving the wevk and 
patxioUsm of Marti, the poet Juan Marincllo (long impris- 
tmed, now in exile), that fine pmscT— the best in Cuba to- 
day— and equally fine charactcT, Joigc Mailach. 'Ilie list is 
far from complete. Some of these and (Hhers have found 
their new r&le in Cuban life courageously. 



VI THE CUBAN AS HE IS 


1 MELTING POT 


The spaniasds gaeeied to 
the New World the blood of Cell and Iberian, Roman and 
Visigoth, Mom: and Jew, Basque and Mauretanian. Con- 
quest brought into the main stream the blood of the Sibo- 
neys: the people of eastern Cuba are still called Indios. 
During many decades of the last century, Mayan captives 
from Yucatan were sold by dxtives to the Cuban planta- 
tions at twenty-five pesos a head. The go,ooo French from 
Haiti at the end of the ei^teenth century and others from 
Florida, at its transfer to American sovereignty, provided 
new ethnic ingredients. During the nineteenth century 
Chinese added to racial complexities. The Count of Pozos 
Dulccs, writing of cheap labor in Cuba, remarked to the 
Junta de Informacidn in 1886: “To the African violently 
tom from the forests has succeeded the Asiatic^ docilely 
contracted and added to the peasant proletariat of 
America.” 

Intermixture of aU these on a large scale over centuries 
has created a color range from the bladkest bozal through 
the “tobacco-leaf* complexion and the cetrino (vying with 
the citron in hue) to the blonds from Valencia and Asturias. 

Out of this mdting pot is emerging the true Cuban type, 
into whose hands the destinies of die iriand must ultimatdy 
cenne. Between these racial, economic^ and cultural ex- 
tremes is encountered the Cuban in the making— -in this 
mesrizo middle ground. 
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Here, more than anywhere else, is tradition less binding, 
llie mcsthxjs make C^uba seem a very |>arvcnu rountry— 
agitated, shoving, casual, informal. If the CIuIkiii has much 
in common with all tmpical dwellers, to other I.atin Amer- 
icans and to those of the New World in general, his attri- 
butes nevertheless have an individualired cachet. 

To disembark in C'uba is to dn>p into noisy |)andemo> 
Ilium, dcKks full of shouting, gesticulating {K*ople. 'Ilic 
hotel-runner, baggage nun, taxi-ciriver jostle and sliout in 
your ear even before you open your baggage in the castoms 
and call you life-long friend with the ease of a Iioyhfiod 
chum. Jovial, full of camaraderie, tht'y intnxlure you to 
a amutry of little false dignity, of gsiy comradeship, of 
reckless enjoyment, of hit-and-miss living, of real vitality. 

'llic ixuidcmonium of the docks amt times within the 
city. A place of 600,000 inhabitants, Havana in normal 
times has five times the trafltc and animation of Mexim (Uty 
with its million. Its itinerant orchestras, the raucous shtxs 
shiners, {icanut and lottery venders, have Neafxilitan v(*he- 
mcna^ 'llie cafds are loud and garrulous. Havana evtT pre- 
sents the spectacle of bustle, of rlarting taxis, of hasty shouts. 
But it reminds one of flitting fldi, its industriousness a bit 
meaningless, circlc<hasing, not the |>on<len>us onmll of 
Fifth Avenue nor the anarchic but purjxiseful whirl{xx»l of 
Paris. 

On my first visit to Cuba, I felt I had arrived in a tropi- 
cal setting devoid of etiquette, gravity or |)crspectives, 
among a people of no circums|)cction. lake we Americans, 
hail-fdlow-wcll-mct— though in a mtidi different way— the 
Cuban has a hcart-on-tbe-sleevc friendliness. Essentially 
democratic, he ever tries to annul all social barriers. 'Phis, 
coupled with a dolce fa niente attitude, a sense of pcrstmal 
independence, a love of hedonism, brings resistance to all 
social subjection. Of dclif^tful hankness, he likes his mdi- 
nary acts open to his neighbor’s gaze. Among poorer dasses, 
homes are wide to the ttreets, permit the stare of every 
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curious passer-by. The heat itsdf defeats personal sedusion. 
Air is more valuable than privacy. 

The dignified reserve, the policed courtesy of the Mexi- 
can toward all strangers, the careful watchfulness over the 
sensibilities of olhers, have no place with the average 
Cuban. Part of his natural breeziness, his apparent rude- 
nessr so difEerent from the hidalgo tradition, is merely 
confidence in his own ego. Just as he accepts himself as an 
independent funcdcming entity, so he espects the next 
man to feel the same, hence no need for exaggerated polite- 
ness. The Mexican (not the Indian elements), though 
equally an egotist, also has self-assurance; but it is jealous, 
suspicious, doubtful of itseli^ giving rise to ingrained brood- 
ing; a baiSing interplay of arrogance and inferiority, so ab- 
sent from the Cuban. The Mexican is the great introvert 
of the Americas; the Cubans and we Americans are the 
extroverts. 

The Cuban’s lightning oerebraticm is free of the intri- 
cacies of most allied peoples. If superficial, he is more alert. 
In both his lassitude or his violences, he is less sustained 
than the plateau Mexican. Eternal heat gives him a nervous 
jerky qu^ty. Not persevering; he dam from activity to 
activity with gypsy gusto; ever is he avid for new sensations 
of a hardy, ofi^ bratal sort, the unique, the adventurous. 
But he is the surh not the sea; and tl^ patterns of his life 
are multiple and often beautiful, though inconsistent. Reck- 
less of means, never oonsarvative of energy, thou^it or 
money, all he has generously belongs to alL He is a delight- 
ful, stimulating companion. 

Were it not for the Cuban’s hearti ne ss, honesty and sheer 
love of living; plus a decidedly invigorating dceptidsm, he 
would be stamped as diallow. For he simply refuses to take 
life seriously. The profound person is considered a bore; 
the ccmsistent person, annoying. 

The Cuban’s irresponsibility may be ascribed in la:^ 
part to the ladk of balance and consistency in both his politi- 
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cal and economic realms. His country has gone thnm(^i 
cataclysmic shifts of pn)S|X‘rity and depression. Fickle 
Crown trade regulations no .sooner proinotc'd commerce 
than they as quickly destroyed it. During the War and 
post'War booms, C'uba n)de on the crest of extravagance; 
in off years it has hit the nadir of uiLscry. 'llic |xipular 
saying is, “Cuba is a a)rk’'— meaning it will alwa;^ bob up 
again. 

As a result, the Cuban too exclusively worshi{)s the god 
of diancc. An inveterate gambler, he will S}x:ntl his last 
copper for lottery tickets, though he kuovns dishoiu'sty rules 
the drawing and that it siLStains |x>litical tyranny. tJsually 
hopelessly in debt, he is ever borrowing fnmt Pout to pay 
Paul. But why worry? 'Po-monrow the wheel of fort urn; will 
turn. Ck>nvincal that life is but a .stTit'S of violent iqis and 
downs, he takts it as it comes with an c‘asy .shrug, litas he 
is goocl-httmftred event in dire dlssLSter. Penniles.s, he can 
still sing and <lance. 

llic Spantanl—fntm Moor and Roman Catholic (•hiirch 
—has ahvays Ix'cn a fatalist, llu* Cuban's ndigion undonbt* 
cdly contributes to his idle ho{M:fulness; he ex{x*cts manna 
from heaven, not by tlic swtsit of his brow or by sustained 
civic effort. 

llic political situation gnsitly contributes to this .saimt 
psycholt^cal approaclt. 'Ilie Cuban, aware that his country 
is a protectorate of tlte IJiiitetl States, that his gtwernment 
functions in a realm of unreality, that the final resort is 
American banking interests aitd our .State De|iartinent, re- 
fuses to get {xrofoutully (‘xcitcnl about {xditics. Ri^itly or 
wrongly he believes any solution attswering basic Cuban 
needs can meet only failure, 'lliis lias led to ever greater 
divorce of power from |x>pular will, to constantly diminish- 
ing honesty and efficiency in government. 

This has engendered a thorot^goiiig cynictsm atxmt all 
important public questions. No decent man can play a self- 
respoaing part because the final determination is outride 
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of him, his group, and his country. The proud tnan ran 
only throw monkey-wicndics, never assume responsibility. 
Solemn politics is reserved for the sycophants, petty tyrants 
and grafters. 

Only recently has the bitter anti-Machado strt^g^ 
altered and deepened the attitude of the younger genera- 
tion. But desperation is often as poor a counselor as indi£Eer- 
ence or iconoclasm. A few elements to-day in Cuba have 
staked their lives, their futures, upon the patriotic solu- 
tion of Cuba’s plight, their old devil-may-care attitude met- 
amorphosed by the bloody facts of the present tyranny. 
For the first time, as a native writer remarks, some Cubam 
axe really coming to have souls. Slowly the realization is 
being bom in that only through years of sacrifice, years of 
persistent strugg^, can Cuba emerge from its present dis- 
astrous condition to attain any measure of free^kuo. Some- 
thing of the fierce, deeply patriotic and fearless attitude of 
the Ten Years’ War Cubans and the 1895-98 patriots has 
been fanned into flame again. Those past years of strug^ 
proved that a Cuban cannot be surpassed valor, abnega- 
tion and determination. 


a CHOTEO 

Yet the keynote of the ma- 
jority is still gay irresponsible insouciance— the Murad ges- 
ture, perhaps though but a mask for deeper values wluch 
frustration in perscmal and national life prevents him feom 
realiang. 

This omtradictory attitude is best exemplified by choteo, 
an airy persiflage and conduct uniqudy Cuban. To an- 
alyze this— and I turn in part to Jorge Manach’s brilliant lit- 
tle study— is to illuminate very fundamental truths. 

Choteo has considerable resemblance to the shrugging 
or flirtatious inconsistency of the Mexican of 
miYffd blood, vdiidbL 1 analyzed in Mexican Maze. But the 
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Meucan inconsistency has deeper life-roots, a richer phil- 
osophical heritage, and represents more action than the 
Cuban conversational trait. Mexican vaciVodor— caricature 
tinged with paradox— is rorxed in the intrinsic duality of 
existence, its impossible contrasts and juxtajxxsit ions— the 
goat’s honis on a saint, egocentric hedonism and sorrow 
buffeted between extreme extravagances, a cactits growth 
of hybrid racial expression. More a non-organic fusion than 
a negation, it interweaves the ridiculous witli the sublime, 
vulgarity with purity, quite in defiance of all European 
logic; always it is shot through with passionate mirth, a 
self-|>rotcctivc distortion. It reveals real dcs{X‘ratHm. a 
psydbiic dominant of bitter humor and {KLSsion, shaken like 
a fist in the face of OocL 

Cuban choteo is not so i>cnetratiug, more on the surface, 
less sophisticated, more childislt. Not so iastinct with life's 
complexities, its lower forms arc merely impish; at best, 
express cynicism and resentment. 

But it also is a decidedly hybrid product. **Cholo*' is An- 
dalusian for '*littlc goat.” "Chota'* means "to suckle." 
Hence choteo would mean etymologically "to act tike a lit- 
tle goat,” implying thereby a certain vulgar sexuality, in- 
timacy with all procreative acts and sufc^quent nursing. 
Urc negro dialect, Imcumf, has the word “ckoi” "to talk,” 
and the Pougud dialca, "chota,** "to spy upon." All these 
suggest sex. intrigue and derision wrought into a burlesque 
of conversation. When choteo is merely airy persiflage, akin 
to Irish blarney, it is healthy, external, easygoing, thcnin^ 
often connoting intellectual larincss. Its essential cJiaracter- 
istic, however, is to take nothing seriously, to toss cvery- 
thii^ nonchalantly to the winds. 

Choteo is far more a Creole than a negro approadL Yet 
the negro does contribute primitive huka^tsicalness, Uussez 
fain joy, perhaps the very ingredient that hiu caused Cuban 
Creole Utmus to change oAot. For otherwise, the n^po 
brings solomnity, seriousness, reflect, and his joy is sen- 
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sual, free of pessimism, a generous giving devoid of Creo^p 
frustration and selfishness. Choteo is a hybrid product. 

Bdiind the Cuban’s mask often is a soul as sensitive and 
credulous as a duld’s; but if on certain occasions the Mex- 
ican enjoys displaying his deepest emotions, the Cuban pre- 
fers ordinarily to appear flippant, to show disrespect, to 
ignore surrounding persons, ideas and objects— an exacer- 
bation of the normal critical spirit of the Creole. Choteo 
demands that the user be “agin” all thing s without consid- 
ering their intrinsic values, a sinister ingenuity to prove 
that nothing is worthy of respect. Patriotism, the home, cul- 
ture, bring a sarcastic; often pointless remark, “dieer ro- 
manticism.” Even though the speaker think difiEerendy 
it bdiooves him to deride— a sodadly obli^tory approach. 

Often the Cuban admires that wMdbi he most ridicules. 
He merely hides aborted volidon, a disin clinat ion to bend 
body or mentality to any defined goaL Hence he is really 
expressing resentment, impotence to achieve a desired end. 
Such invidiousness is quite European, but in the Cuban 
it quite disrupts the connection between interior apprecia- 
tion and outer conduct 

The joke, however, is not an attribute of diilchen, mon- 
keys or dogs; it implies competence, mental agility and ex- 
perience. But it is often a subterfuge to escape the strong^ 
evasum permitting temporary escape from a difficult situa- 
tion, an affirmation of one’s own personality against that 
vdiich is superior or reputedly equally powecfuL This, too, 
finds much of its source in Cuba’s general political di- 
lemma. 

Cubans have an unusually quick sense of the comics a 
trait ocnnmon to all peoples of extra-rapid mentality, but 
rather than attempting to plant barbed satire, they often 
merely irritate rather than amuse. Style, restraint, rb^toric; 
serious plamied living increase the subtlety of humor; this 
is why humor flourishes in England, not in Sevilla. It is 
likewise a manifestation of consciousness of superiority, dis- 
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dplinc, assurance, the generosity of people strong enough 
to cede many thing;^. “But in a small country,” ri'marks 
Matiach, “the feeling that because of its weakness it Ls not 
respected, causes all within it to respect each other less, de- 
stroying the contrasts which invite humor.” 

For cJioteo, as the vulgar comic and a mere required so- 
cial convention, is a very low form of joking. 'Ilic jxn^x:- 
trator discovers things funny where no one else does, dis- 
covers the absurd in all autitority when often none exists. 
Choleo does not attempt, as does humor— whicit has such 
far-rcadiing apperorptions of cause and effm and life's 
difficulties— to meet clever controvc‘rsy by greater esprit, 
and failing, abandon the contest; but annvs l>ack, if netxs- 
sary, with a desfierate jocose insult. Not a .sixties of dialec- 
tic but of attack, it belongs to the comcr^txery ty|x: of 
.so-called humor, and althotq^ in no scitse practical joking, 
it is decidedly mental slaii-stick, amusing at the first blow, 
subsequently boring, its savoir fairs c|uick to t^'aixtratc. 

Choteo often becomes mcTC l»d manners. For no nsison 
at all in a public gathering at an impressive rnttinent, some 
one gives a loud guffaw, an audible pwn, or shtmts an of- 
fensive phrase. He is determined, for no intelligible reastm, 
to run counter to the audience. Of a sudtlen he demands 
some artificial excitant, pcrha|)5 to defeat the leveling leth- 
aigy of the tropics— his resentment at the omwhclming 
fatigue of thin blood. 

Keflex lau]^tcr usually results from some unexpeefed 
but not serious aeddent. but choteo docs not restrict itself 
to aocidenes upsetting digttity; it is ufmarious at any upset 
of disorder, however d»tgt*rous. 'Ilie Cuban is ever de- 
lighted at the overthrow of conconl and hierarriiy, for 
or^ is synonymous with command, discipline, obcdiooce, 
external otnnposure. In disorder the individual may ex- 
press himself more freely, with less restraint. How much 
more comfortable one feels on entering a stranger's roenn 
slightly tt^isy-turvyl The Cuban’s more vulgar humor cx- 
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presses enmity toward any limitation whatsoever on thp 
individual's eiqtansion and whims. A spirit of extreme per- 
sonal independence is always simmming in the dregis of 
Cuban banter— the word "caprice,” like choteo, comes horn 
CBhro— “goat,” Le., to jump around like a goat. 

Three escapes for individualism exist: rebeUion or ra- 
tional conformity or the achievement of personal power. 
Choteo is disguised rebellion inadequate to rebeL Our 
parlor radicals should take lessons. 

Any studied application, any profound attitude toward 
any problem, any love of disciplhied living is a limitation 
upon irresponsibility. The Cuban, not widiing to be boimd 
by even bis own emotions, is therefore quick to render 
asunder his own sentiments as well as those of others. But 
did not Stimer point this out as the true road to the true 
ego? The Cuban solves it by subjecting the pathetic to an 
immediate guffaw, an ever alert denial of true feelings. 

A Cuban historian has stated that Cubans are only 
apparently obstinately frivolous; but because of their in- 
nate individualism, they have real difficulty to deliver them- 
selves whole-heartedly to accepted attitudes or opinions or 
to devote all their powers to any given end. Unfortunately 
deeper implications, the more remote nexus, escapes them. 


g BEEFSTEAK DEATH 

Mahadh tells of a Cuban in a 
Paris crematory who shouted, as a body was thrust in, “Let 
me turn him over and overl” Instinctively he wanted to re- 
duce the cadaver to a beefsteak category, to strip it of all 
sentimental attadbonents and d^^ty. Latins, in the com- 
pany of death, must ease their terrific emotions by repartee 
and laug^bter. Mexicans assume an open camaraderie with 
their d<^d, which often they carmot assume toward living 
friends. This is sane— far superior to our horrible nerve- 
xadcing Ptotestant ceremonies, but the Cuban carries this 
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attitude to the |x>int of burles<}uc. 'llujugfa the black hearse 
will gleam witli gold; the atachman wear scarlet a>ats 
trimmed with gold and black axrk-hats on flaxen wigs; the 
horses be drajx'd in black nets with golden tassels (he must 
have his theater, too) his joke's at a wake are iu>toriously 
disrespectful, {)crha{js a dclianre of dc'ath, a desire to prove 
that the lost life-cnmi>anion is still tvith the watdicrs. 

The Spanish Ciencral Ckmcha declared tliat (iuban ha(>- 
piness consisted of a “shrill little guitar, a little game cock, 
and a little dedt of cards.” 'Ilte C^uban pniixmsity for 
amusement and g^unbling reveals little rt'gard for the day 
after to-morrow, lltey so want inde|>c'ndenre— but iu>t the 
bold and brave sort demanding long sacrifice, only the pla- 
cid, evasive sort— that they arc content with not being both- 
ered; for this immunity they will fight obstinately. 

Yet all this psycholc^cal discussion is {K‘rha|)s tcK> much 
a picture of the uprooted city Cluban. 'llte picture is not 
complete witliout the hardy, soil-wise |X)orer eolonos, tluisc 
lowlier white and mestizo cultivators of mral (htlxi, still 
pathetically resisting disinheritance by foreign air|K)rations 
and battling day by day with the clcmc*nts and an economic 
situation that spells eternal d(!feat— almost. 'Fhe “leading 
families” of a {)assing rural scheme, they struggle on the 
mountain slopes of Oriente and Pinar ficl Rio. harvest tltcir 
citrous fruits in tlic Isle of Pines, 'lliey live simply, often 
in bohios, but well-built, three or four of them hitched to- 
gether, tightly thatched, 'llie furniture is mostly home- 
made and solid, cliair-botunns and backs of rawhide. An 
ornate saddle and other harness arc stacked in tlu* ctmiers. 
If more pros{)en>us, tlu7 have more solid quarters, a pt>rch 
lined with a>lonial pillars and plants in tubs and tins cov- 
ered with tissue {>a{)er and bows. Wherever the traveler 
goes, horn laughing jhigua to haughty sad Santa Clara, from 
severe harsh GuantdnWo to young bold Manzanillo, along 
the country toads, women leave their sewing machines by 
to stand in the door, curious and snulmg, their kmg whhe 
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calico dresses covering even their shabby country-made 
shoes. 

The men are dad in lig^t washable trousers, many- 
colored shuts, linen on holidays, with an ornate shirt-like 
coat split at the sides over the hips, pleated and with pearl 
buttons and an intricate embroidered monogram. Their 
Panama hats complete “Cuba’s national costume.” 

All of this indicates a reciprocal influence between the 
dbaracter and eiqperience of a people. Custom, modes of 
though difler with locale. And they have varied with the 
ups and downs of Cuba’s prosperity. Out from the depths 
of national idiosyncrasy are csdled forth the situations and 
conduct most adequate for different situadons. During the 
liberation wars, the Cuban revealed tadtumity and irony— 
now garrulousness, frankness, bantering cynicism. Th^ 
various attitudes are transitory, not anthropological charac- 
teristics. Now he is entering upon a new phase. 

For another source of Cuban superfid^ty is not merdy 
the unreality of foreign-controUed institutions, but ladk of 
roots, due to his alienation from the soil and the tools of 
life, and equally the ovcr-nig^t establishment of the Repub- 
lic— which we would up and set going. The American colo- 
nies had long prior training in self-government; Cuba, 
none. The noblnt and most capable Cubans had been killed 
off. Yet a new government had to be knocked together with- 
out prior experience. Schools had to be founded with teach- 
ers snatdbied from the very rim of the uneducated. Profes- 
sionals had to be polished off in a day. Art and literature re- 
vealed hurried attempts to express something worthy of 
the new freedom. The new void had to be hastily filled with 
little or no training, with no comparative standards, every- 
thing led to superfldal improvisation. Lawyers and doctors 
with meaningless diplomas were able to achieve prestige 
easily. Politicians without antecedents sprang into the 
brea^ with empty pockets to fill them quidkly. Newspapers 
soug^ to be witty and succeeded only in being pomo- 
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graphic or burlesque. Cubans inhere pressed into ailtural 
activities in chain-gang style. Now. these opportunities 
hedged about, a deeper realization of tlie inadequacy of jiast 
efforts is entering Cuban consciousness. 

For Cubans, "the hour has come," declares Maiiach, "to 
be critically joyoas, auclacioiLsly disciplined and conscimtsly 
disrespectful." A new cross to bear, th(7, a rcenslavctl ix:o- 
ple, must now face their mature needs. 



PART 11 

iCUBA LIBREI 


Trhe AndDei freed will sm 
the of our Amer- 

ka and the hanor, already 
UiDted and WDundod* oC Ang^ 
Snon America.” 

Joa Hakr 

Fhie mtmtiis before the SpuM- 
American War: 

”1 speak not oC Conible annna- 
tioii» lor that cannot Ire though 
oL That hy our code of moral- 
ity; would be ttimuttl aggres- 
nm.” 

WnxiAX McXniur 

Duroig Uie mar: 

''While we are conducting the 
war and until its omdnsioii. we 
nmst hoop all we get; when the 
war is over, we most keqp what 
we want” 


Wtaxiax McKnounr 




VII THE CRY FOR FREEDOM 


1 THK.KE NATIONS 


XhE FINAl. WAK FOR CUBA’S 

freedom had begun. February 24, 1895, ^ band of patriots 
rose in arms in the litde sprawling town of Baire in the 
palm-flecked Contramaestirc vale of eastern Oriente prov- 
ince. April 1, the noble mulatto emancipator, exiled Gen- 
eral Antonio Maceo, disembarked near BaraoSa, in the very 
teeth of Spanish guns. Ten days later. General Misimo 
Gdmez and the great poet-liberator, Jos6 JuUin Marti 7 
P^rez, leapt ashore at Playitas. 

Soon their gpuerrilla bands galloped from end to end 
of Cuba. For three lor^ years the island was harried by sted. 
and fixe. Flames swept niiles of cane-fields. Sugar mills went 
up in smoke. The black, death of typhoid, malaria, small- 
pox, every sort of pestilence, stalked over the starving 
island. The terror of the Spanidi fixix^-squads echoed 
around the world. The bull-pen camps of “Bloody” Wey- 
ler shocked decent men everywhere. 

The destinies of three countries were altered: a new 
nation was bom; the balance of power in the world was 
realigned; America entered upon her career of over-seas 
imperialism. 

For the patriots, 1895 was a hopeful and courageous 
year. For the fri^^htened Spaniards a:^ wealthy Gretd^ “a 
war of negroes against whites.” 

"Mere bandits already in flight,” said the Spanish Minis- 
ter at Washington to our State Department. The revolters 
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in Baire were led by aged veteran General fiartolom^ Masd, 
a rich bacendado of Manganuillo, and by gigantic black 
General Guillermo Moncada of unbelievable bravery; both 
were veterans of the earlier Ten Years’ War to free Cuba, 
which had terminated in 1878 witlt Uie I'reaty of Zanjon. 
'lltese two were holding the cause u^'thcr until tlie ar- 
rival of die two outstanding leaders, Maceo and Crt'micz. 

Maceo— a handsome black fellow with a King (k*ozge 
beard— came with twenty-two o>m{)anions on the little 
schooncr/ZoTtor from Fortune Island to the eastern ti{> near 
Baracda. Still forty miles out at sea, the eager |>ass(‘ngers 
sighted die flat anvil cnnvn of stet'p Yum{uc <le BaraeVta. 
Anxiously they stnnned the trofuc shore, the silver-plated 
clifis, of their native land, 'flieir pntsix'Cts of etusmtuering 
immediate aid were slig^it; the {xissibilitics of iM'ing ca{)- 
tured, great, 'lliey bnmglit little but faith and eountgtr. 

Soon they had net'd of all thdr couragt;. A S]Kniish war- 
vessel entwded them u|x>n the nx-ky emst. A smashing wave 
lifted and drove the Honor well uix>n the short*. 

For fourteen days, bittcT, relentless pursuit of Maceo 
and his nnni»nions kept up acnxss ruggtxl hills, through 
valleys choked with forests of tall conmut {taints and humid 
banana groves. Maceo lived on sour oranges and green 
bananas. One day he had to his way through die 
cordon of his pursuers scvtni tinus. 

Ills brother (ieneral Jos£ Maceo Ixicamc sefiaratcd, en- 
dured incredible hardshiiis. Antonio’s com{KUUons vrere 
killed, othcR capturctl But Antonio himself— twenty-five 
svounds recorded his reckless staunch fighting during the 
earlier Ten Years’ War— once more came through safely. 

He finally took chaigc of a little band in an unremitting 
strugn^ againift unbelievable odds— until shot, Dtxsembcr 
*J, 1897. tcx> soon to vdtncss the final trium{di of his cause, 
but long enoufi^ to stamp him the greatest military kadesr 
in Cuba’s history. 

On the storaiy nig^t of April 1 1, the Dmninican General 
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M^lximo G6mcz— ^Qso a Ten Years’ veietan— accompanied 
by Marti and four other companions, was dropped off a 
German freighter in a small boat at the eastern end of the 
island to battle throt^ a stormy bladk sea to an invisible 
shore. But for sitting li^ts in a cabin, they would have 
been engulfed. Toiling frwtically at the oars with blistered 
inexperienced hands, they were finally flung ashore in a 
cra^of sur£ 

They fell on their knees. G^knez kissed the sacred soil of 
Cuba. They looked up to see a few stars glimmering 
through inky clouds. 

They, too, now had a long Odyssey; but Gdmez— a small 
athletic man, keen eyes, eag^ nose, flaring white mustache, 
and hig^-strung ways— pressed forward tfll they met faith- 
ful followers. 

The return of Maceo and Gdmez reanimated the insur- 
gents. Men sprang to arms everywhere. 

The Army of Redemption had no tmiforms; the soldiers 
marched in rags. Half had no weapons, only the curved 
machetes of cane-field slavery. Their arms rang^ from shot- 
guns to sport rifles. But they marched behind Maceo, “The 
Lion,” and Gdmez, “The Fox,”— names known and loved 
in every Culxui home; and they were fighting for the ideals 
of liber^ set forth in the joint proclamation of Gdmez and 
Marti, written March 25 in Mcmte Ghristi, Santo Domingo. 
Its brotherly love messs^ embraced all Cubans whatever 
their race and creed in a crusade against Spaniards, with- 
out bitterness for Spaniards, for in “the Amtillean breast 
there is no hatred”; only sympathy for the soldiers of Spain, 
tom from their homes as omscripts to assassinate the sons 
of a liberty for which they also aspire. 

Gdaiez was the wise, hardy leader of Cuban independ- 
ence; Maceo, its Garibaldi; Mard, its MazzinL 
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St DAWN 

'llic new fight for frccdtnn 
was the continuation of a huiulml years’ struggle. Against 
the aspirations of Creole, mulatto, ami negro, free man 
and slave, Sjiain had utilized all her stem machinery of gt>v* 
emment. Absolutism and centralization were the conier- 
sconc of her adonial {xdicy. All functuins of govenunent, 
even in local affairs, even including C 3 iun'h administration, 
were concentrated in the Captain General, a royal a{j- 
pointcc. 

Economic life was hedged. S|)ain permitted only mm- 
comiicting products to be ralscsl, and until the end of the 
eighteenth century, iuono{x}lizcd all commerce through one 
given port— Sevilla— {tcnnitling but one sltip a ycKir, a con* 
dition ever more irLsome as the developing United States 
became (]luba‘s logical market and supply-houst;. Much of 
Cuba’s trade had to be clandestine; smuggling activities, 
facilitated by fretiuent wars l>ctwceti .S{>ain and England, 
were often as romantic as those of American rum-ruiniing. 

Under Charles HI (i75()-i7HK) S{jain made concessions, 
but later these were partially arithdrawn. Not until 1801— 
then for only eight years— was Cuba really oficned t<i world 
commerce. In 1818 the bars were again somewhat lifted, 
thoud^ heavy export and imjiort taxes were imixiMKl; nu* 
merous discrimiiuaioas favored .Si»tii. Not until i8{)i was 
a reciprocity treaty drawn up between Cuba attd the United 
States, the island’s best ctminneT; but in 18^4 this was alnro* 
gated; new s{Nxaal mlvantages for Spain helfted predphate 
the 1^5 tevoit which led to freedom. 

Thus trade restrictions, arbitrary heavy and antiquated 
taxation, the exclusion except for mintn' {Nists of all Cubans 
from the government, and slavery, were the diief causes of 
nineteenth century discontent. 

Ideas of independence inevitably dawned. Durinig the 
i8io-ao odicmial independence wars, Cuba mig^t have 
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joined in tlie general movement, save that the cxiontiy, an 
island, was separated from all friendly succor, and being a 
strategic key for all Spam’s overseas possessions, was more 
firmly held. Also the Aponte negro revolt and Bolivar’s 
proclamation freeing slaves, frig^ned Cuban Grrole sugar 
and tobacco growers dependent upon a large cheap labor 
supply. Before their very eyes were the recent bloody scenes 
of Haiti’s independence— the murder or exile of all whites; 
and the 1817 census in Cuba gave over half the population 
as bladL' In 1823 Royal Minister Calatrava told American 
diplomatic representative Kilpatrid:: “The fear the Cubans 
have of negroes is the best weapon Spain has to guarantee 
its domination in that island’’ * 

Fear of the blacks and complete trade dependence on us 
fostered in the breast of the separatists the hope of annexa- 
tion to this country. During the Hispano-American inde- 
pendence wars and subsequently, secret societies worked 
toward this end “The Electric Chain’’ was the name of one 
discovered in 1822; and when Governor Frarudsco Dionisio 
Vives arrived in 1823, ^ found the island honeycombed 
with them. The most famous, “Suns and Rays of Bolivar’’— 
due to Ferdinand VU’s restoratum of colonial tycarmy— 
plaimed revolt August 16, 1823. ^ establish the Cubanar^ 
Republic. Leaders were arrested; others fled the island 
Though resuscitated in 1829 as “'Ihe Black Eag^ Legion,’’ 
the society accomplidied little, for Vives— thou^ Cuban 
society became progressively more corrupt, disorderly and 
degenerate— ruled with an iron hand 

Cuban bitterness was further hei^tened by the odious 
rule of his successor General Miguel Tac6n (1834-8)— most 
appropriate name: tac6n means “heeL’’ His chief claims to 
fann» were his beautifying of Havana— part of the Prado 
Boulevard; his deportation oi the brilliant Cuban sch ol a r , 

aSBS/wo faiiaMtanw; ^0.000 Uldc dxves; &ee ooloced. 

• ICanod de la Cnir. Xstudiot NstAHcos, VII. ^ 
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Jos6 Anionio Sara, “the first to teach the Cubans to think”; 
and his cruel administration.* 

During TaoSn's {Kiiod, liberal revolution in S{}ain re- 
stored the i8is ranstitution which provided for Cuban rep- 
resentation at the Cortes. Tac6n smothered the idea with 
arrest and exile, insolently announced. “I am here, not t«> 
promote the interests of the C<uban {Xiople, but to serve 
my master, the king.” 

Revolutionary movements gathered force. Numerous 
juntas phHtcd from American soil. In 18.1K the Partido 
Anexionista advocated exchange of Spanisli for American 
sovereignty; so did the leading 1849 revolutionary junta; 
and from 1848-53 the columns of Im Verdad (New Yorit) 
warmly advocated annexation. After the turn of the Iialf- 
century, the Order of the Single Star, the Cuban Junta of 
New York and of Havana, as well as the {)a|X‘rs FJ Cuhano 
and El Filibustero, clamored to come under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

From these beginnings arose the first noteworthy armed 
attempt to free Cuba— the I^|)C7. ramptracies of 1K48-51. 
Nardso lApcz, native of Venezuela, had risen to a tSiianish 
generalship during tlie indepentlcnce and Carlist wan. He 
married in Cuba, became identified with wealthy Creole 
interests, plotted revolt in the of annexation and to 
buttress up the Cuban plantation slave system by its incor- 
poration in the American South. American southerners, 
eager for a new slave state, abetted his plans, offered him 
supplies— never delivered because of both American and 
Spanish vigilance. Discovery of his plan to revolt June 84, 
1848, caused him to beat hasty exit to New York. 

He worked for armed supixnt and found many Amert- 

■Ortental wUndcBlity fraraml ouiiiy «t M» decMom. A twabtay pnfl^iBle 
count aeduead and abdncied a cbarmlng yoaiq^ wtaaan bctrathnl to a vety 
poor man. Taote am a decUon in fimor of the eomt. tmt ordmd inunedlate 
mnnlase and bk return to Ui plaatatioa with bii bride. A TmAo etrimary 
mnrdand bbn on hb way. Tbut the gitl the man of her choloe fdoa ibo 
neats oC her abducttr. 
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cans, still diriUed by the capture of Chapultepec in Mex- 
ico, eager. The New York Sun obli g in g ly ran up the five 
bar single star banner of free Cuba on its flag pole, but the 
north feared a new slave state. Ldpez went south, offered 
conunand of his expedition to Jefferson Davis, to Robert 
£. Lee, to Governor Quitman of Mississippi, each of whom 
ultimately declined. Late spring; 1850, L6pez set sail with 
nearly 600 men, nmstly Americans, smne of them Mexican 
war veterans. 

Spiritedly they attacked Chderias east of Mataiizas. L6pez 
lost sixty men; no Cubans sprang to his aid; strong Span- 
i^ reenforcements obliged bim to reembark his trcx>ps for 
Key West. A new expehtion set to leave AprO, 1851, was 
held up by the American authorities. 

Early in July, Joaquin de Aguero, havir^ expected L6pez 
to arrive, raised the cry of liberty in tte public square 
exf sumptuous Camaguey (then Puerto Principe). The fifteen 
men who responded were easily pul to fli^t. But in a near- 
by town, the several hundred who gathered to hear Aguero 
read a deedaratiem of independence, drove back an attacking 
Spanish cxxlumn and two days later fou^t a successful enr 
gagement at Guanamaquilla. But ere Icmg Aguero went to 
death cm the scaffold; other companions were shot. 

Ldpez finally landed in Pinar ddl Rio with 400 men, but 
was soon captured and executed. 

After 1868, under the liberal Spani^ governments of 
Amadeo, of the 1873-4 Republic, and the limited monarchy 
restoration of the Bourbons (Alfonso XU, 1874-1885), the 
Cabans petitiemed for constitutional home-rule, freedom of 
the press, the rig^t to hold office in Cuba, and to be repre- 
sent^ in the Spanish Cortes. No heed was ever given to 
these demands. ' 
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3 TEN YEARS 

Cuba remained relatively 
quiet until 1868. October 10 Carlos Manuel de Ces{iedes 
of Bayamo (birthplace also of the great C<u 1 )an soldier. 
Saco, and of Ksirada Palma) bunted his Demijagua sugar 
hacietida, and gathered his guajin>5 alxtut him— 147 men 
and fewer guns— and pronount'ed for inde|)endeiice. 'Ilte 
famous revolutionaTy assemblage of Ckidimaro (April 10, 
18G9) drew up a constitution, Coipcdcs bcTamc President. 
It was voted unanimously to cmaucqtatc the slaves at once. 
Black recruits ilodted in. 

But the provisional government, soon driven from 
Bayamo, its cajntal, was harried from pillar to |)ast. 'Ilte 
Presidency xvas passed from hand to hand, to Salvador Cis- 
neros, Francisco AguilcTa. Tomas Kstrada Palnta (sultsc- 
quendy first President of the freed Re{)ublic in igoa) and 
others. 

By the close of i8(>g Cdspcdcs’ 147 men had grown to 
s6,ooo, fairly wcU^micd. l^idcnt Ilcnito juttrer. of Mex- 
ico sent him two veteran officers of the war against France 
and the Empire. &nta Oara, CamagQcy and Oriente were 
in continual turmoil for ten years; no place in the coun- 
try was really safe. 

Spanish Count Valmascda, under whom Wcyler was then 
serving, decreed, “EvcTy man over fiftc*cn found beyond his 
farm will be shot, unless his absemo; can be justified. Every 
uninhabited hut will be bunted . . . Every hamlet not 
hoisting a white doth . . . wOl be reduced to ashes.’* 

SecTttary of State Fish to the Sitanish Minister: ”I hope 
the document is a forgery. . . 

November ay, 1871, dght medical students, arrested on 
a trumped-up Aaxge by the Spanidi authmitics, were put 
to deadi amid die crits of a bloodthirsty mob; others sen- 
tenced to hard labor were marched throe^ jeering throngs 
to thdr tada. But it was a Cuban aaing substitute governor 
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who signed the death waitantl To-day a monument at die 
foot of the Ptado oimmemotates their martyrdom with the 
simple word: “Inocentes" 

General Mdximo G^nez, gaining many brilliant vic- 
tories, came to the fore as the principal patriot leader. 
Antonio Maceo aroused admiration for his reckless au- 
dacity. 

But in 1875 G 6 tnez was roundly whipped in Gamaguey. 
The war dragged on another three years. Most of the Cr^ 
oles killed or having made peace, only the negroes and 
poorer whites kept up the struggle. 

In 1877 Governor General Martinez Campos won the 
sobriquet of “The Great Padfier” by peisuadhig the Cu- 
ban leaders, assembled in a ruined farmhouse, to accept the 
Zanjdn pact, pledging full amnesty, negro emancipation 
and political reforms. 

A few, Maceo, Calixto Garda, refused to recognize the 
treaty. Maceo finally went into exile. Garda, on the verge 
of capture, put his revolver to his chin and fired. The bul- 
let came out between his eyes, leaving a hole in which 
later he always wore a bit of floss. 

Desultory fighting continued until 1881; there was a 
slight outbreak in 1885; oemditions remained permanently 
insecure; a woman visitor in 1887 to the leadi^ American 
sugar estate of Edwin Atkins observed that every one trav- 
eled with rifle and pistols and that the place was surrounded 
by armed guards. 

The Zanjdn treaty was only a truce. The Ten Years* 
War had exfiteted up 5o,o(x> Cuban lives cm the altar of lib- 
erty; 208,000 dead Spaniards also lay at the foot of the 
altar. Spain expended $5oo,o(x>,(xx>; f 7oo,(X)o,o(x> went up 
in smoke. By blood and sacrifice, the Cubans had laid the 
cxnnerstcme of freedom, had proven to themselves they 
cxnild o(^ heroically with Spanish militaty power. 

But not until May, 1902, the American exxupatiem ter- 
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minated, was Gomez fiiuilly able to say oiver the tmnb of 
Cdspedes in Santiago: “At last you have a country.” 

Fortunately he died before having to witness the shame 
into which the government gradually sank deeper during 
the twenty years of so-called independence; Ixrfore learning 
how little the Cuban people had gained from all his heroic 
efforts, his country’s tragic suffering^. 


4 TICKRS 

'rite gucrrilleros of insurgent 
General Agramontc da.shed into the bivouac of a su]ierior 
Spanish force to rescue the patriot leader Sanguilly, 
wounded and captured. Afterwanls the general remarked: 
“My soldiers di<l not fig^t like men; they fought like tigersi” 

'Ihat was during the Ten Years’ War. 'Ihe 1895 .struggle, 
precipitated by Mas6 and Moncada, and carrictl on by 
Maceo, Gdmez and Marti, was to prove even more blotxly 
and dcvastaiuig. 'Ihe Cubans, fig^iters and civiliam, .suf- 
fered losses and brutalities. 'Ihc Island was laid svaste. 

At the very outset the {latriots suffered many misfortunes 
and tragedies. IAiksc Coloma svas seized atul lattT sIuA in 
the “laurel Ditch” beside tlie grim walls of Cabana foT' 
tress in Havana. The brilliant negro journalist, Juan (rual- 
berto Gdmez, was sent for fourteen years to an African 
penal colony. Numerous veteran leaders of die Ten Years' 
War were placed under precautionary arrest. The earlier 
xevdltexs were harried from place to place. 

But by May 3 the insurgents were able to ^ve real and 
suocessful battle at Jarajucca on the ojxm plains of fiexa dc 
Dos Rios. Costly the success. Marti— after a lifetime of pa- 
tient indefatigable publicity aud oiganuadon to make pos- 
sible this final blow against Spanish power— was dioi down 
in his first battle. 

His body, despite desperate efforts by Cubans to retain 
it, was aptured. Spani^ Commander Ximdnez Sandoval 
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was a Mason; so was Marti, and to Gdmez in the Cuban 
camp was said to have come the simple two-word message: 
*'Maiti . . . Sandoval . . beside each of vdiidi were 
sketched a rose and a cross — ^to indicate decent Christian 
burial. Years before Marti had written: “It is necessary to 
live and die embracing the truth. Thus, if one falls, he 
falls in beautiful company.” 

Marti had been the breath, the soul, the brain of the 
cause. The Cuban sculptor Juan Jos6 Sicre bas caug^ a 
characteristic pose and expression. Marti’s large head has 
the full hig^ curve of intellectuality; he is looking down 
studiously and compassionately, eyes deep under bushy 
dark brows. The lar^ mustache and wmall beard lend di^ 
tinction. 

On Marti's birth, January s8, 1853, his father— who 
later repudiated all his son’s ideals— had immediately re- 
signed from the Spanish army: he didn’t want his boy to 
grow up to accuse him of serving the “tyrants.” Before he 
was sixteen, Marti was arrested in Havana for publishing 
seditious articles and poems: 

Oh, how sweet it is to die when one dies 
Fighting audadoudy to defend one’s oountcyl 

He was sentenced to ax years’ hard labor with ball and 
dudn in the quarries— No. 113 in the first White Brigade, 
the black “death hat” on his head— an esqperience of which 
he afterwards wrote: “The pen describes with blood what 
I saw; but bloody truth is alw truth.” From there, he wrote 
in verse to his mother, telling her not to weep over his fate 
—he was merdy “a slave to his years and his doctrines. 
. . . The life of noble souls, my mother, is to struggle and 
die honoring the fatherland; to save it, if necessary, one 
must tear out his own entrails.” 

Friends succeeded in having him incarcerated on the 
moie benign Isle of Pines and later secured his deportatum 
to Spain. He arrived there in 1871 <m the Guipixcoa, sick 
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and penniless, but inuucdiatcly Imtcnetl to study in the 
Universities of Madrid and Zaragoza. Fn.‘<iuently he isstu'd 
— es{xx:ially after the first Spanish Republic svas foundi'd— 
a futile appeal to the Spanish people for justice and freedom 
for Cuba. 

He made his way to Paris, to Mexico, to (hiatemala, writ- 
ing for pajxnrs and magazines, did not take {mil in the 'I'etk 
Years’ War, but after the Zanjt'm i>aet, relumed to C'uba. 
Spanish General Blanco soon called him “a crazy man . . . 
but a dangerous one . . .” and ScptcmlxT. iKyt). ship{xxl 
him off to Santander a prisoner on die Alfonso XII. 

Ere Itmg he was in New York, “where tlie unprotected 
always find a friend and a helping hand.” ... A trip to 
Venezuela. Dictator Ckistro dnive him back to New York. 
“A foreign lantl is somewhat like a sliip. Hard that .s<*iisation 
of indefinable disgust. One fiols the ground nx'k and shake 
tmder hb feet. . . . One walks staggering, one's spirit out 
of balance.” 

Again he wandered— through South America— evt'ry- 
where agitating for Cuban fiettlom, everywhere niplly re- 
ceived, already famous on three continents. Uruguay, Para- 
guay, and Argentina made him joint comul in New York, 
and his modest stiixtid and writings now enabled him to 
concentrate most of hb effons u|xm creating an effective 
independence movonent. He made the wami friendship 
eff C3iar1cs A. Dana, editor of the Nno York Sun, who 
opened hb columns to hb writings and to the C!uhan cause. 

Marlf’s first great hour came when he was flung that 
sunrmy night u{X)n hb knees on the Ixsich of Playitas, once 
more embracing hb native soil. I Ib st;a}nd great hour came 
when he perished for the cause to which hie had dedicated 
hb whole life. 

In one of hb verses Marti ht^icd to die with hb face to 
the snn, the flag of hb free country on hb tomb nrith a 
spray of flowers. Wlwn the war was over, the Cubans put 
up a marble monument in &mtu^^ with the new Cuban 
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flag in a glassrcovered niche, and there school-children some- 
times, when they remember, lay fresh flowers beside the 

flag- 

Spain rejoiced tumultuously at his death. The Queen 
Regent and the Minister of War cabled congratulations to 
SandovaL He replied that the revolution had received its 
death blow. 

Instead, a thousand new patriots sprang to arms. Over 
in Tampa, Florida, the poor but loyal cigar-workers— for 
whom Marti had been the one great idol and vdio for years 
had uncomplainingly contributed their pittances in bdialf 
of Cuban freedom— now responded with their last pennies. 
A new and fiercer determination carried on the struggle. 
Brave death begets bravery. 

Estrada Palma took Ma^’s place as head of the Cuban 
Revolutionary Party. By July ’95, four months after racing 
through the jungles as a furtive, Maceo found himself at 
the head of 16,000 men not badly armed. The same month, 
in the battle of Peralejo near Bayamo, he routed the Span- 
i^ forces decisively, killing General Santodides; Captain 
General Martinez Campos barely escaped capture. 

Cuban constitutional delegates at Jixnaguayu approved 
a new Magna Charta of freedom (September 16). Sdvador 
Cisneros Betancourt was elected Pi^ident; Miadmo Gdmez 
was confirmed as Commaiider-in-Chief ; Antonio Maceo was 
named Lieutenant General. 

To these revolutionary efEorts, Spanidi Prime Minister 
Canovas del Castillo retorted: “Cuba diall remain Spanish 
thn n g fr it takes the last man and the last peseta.” Troop 
diipments increased; at one time over 200,000 regulars were 
on the island, not to mention local militia and Tory voU 
untarios. 

Thus the Cuban struggle represented a mudbi more bril- 
liant, arduous and self-sacrifidng effort than our own Rev- 
olution. The Spanish royal forces were far more over- 
vdidming. Whole regiments of so^aUed American patriots 
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threatened to return home unless their back were 

fully paid up and they n;ccived a cash bonus for recnlist- 
xnent; the Cuban {latriots fought the w'lir through without 
jiay. Far more resources and abnegation were needed tlian 
to achieve our own freedom. 


5 FIVE M1L1.ION Fit. I.S 

With a mobile fon'c of soo 
men, Gdmez daslied west and &lip{x‘d thnnigh the famous 
Trocha. 'ITiis cyclojican barritT dividing tlic island, 
stretched fnnn the south coast at Jdcarci to the nonhmi fort 
of Monm. tlicn was coinpk'tcd by the Robles RivtT flowing 
into the sea at the Romano Kt;ys. The S|}ani:tr<Ls boastcnl 
that its frc<{uent blockhowx's, Ixtrricadt's, tnmehes, fox-pits, 
barlxrd wire, luavy garrisons, constant |iatn>ls svould never 
let the (.ubaiis thmufj^ to the western proviiutnt. 

On Gdmez' htxils, Maceo's army IxiltUrd its way west. 
Out of far eastern Orientc provina*. Macm trossed the 
Jobabo River into CJamagucy. With a relatively minor 
skirmish, he broke thnm^ the T’nicha full fon*c into west- 
ern Gamagfiey, clear into the rich plains of Santa Clara. 
The rcbel^ a ragged enough crew, singing the triumphant 
Ijt /m/asi<fn, had ventured into the guanlcd dwiiain of 
180,000 trained Spanisli soldiers. 

The Spanish press immediately found consolation in the 
failure of the Trocha to isolate the cam{)aign: "At last 
they are where we want theml'* The tw») chiefs would soon 
be bottled up. their forces ejuiddy exterminated, their very 
bones pickccL 

But to have insurgents in the heart of the wealthy sugar 
area was alarming for both SpanLdi and foreign owners* 
All damored for protcctitm. 'Fo curtail Spanish revenue, 
Gthnez forbade mill'Owners not flaying taxes to the inde- 
pendence government to cease grinding caiu. Few obeyed. 
Their h a ciend as were burned; if cau^t they were shot. 
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The rebel mardhi became a doud of smoke by day and a 
iBame by nig^t as they marched “West, ever WestI” Before 
the end of the year, the smoke of humii^ fields could he 
seen from Havana itselL 

December 15 in Mal-Tiempo, the revolutionists smashed 
the Spanish finoes with cokL-edge machete charges, captur- 
ing so,ooo rounds of ammunition. They pressed on, tear- 
ing up railroad tracks, requisitioning fat cattle and grain. 

Bef^ the year was out, G6mez and Maceo again met 
full Spanish forces in the heart of Matanzas province, only 
a hundred miles from Havana, in Ck>liseo, a town of the 
“Milk and Honey^' valley, surrounded by rolling hills 
blanketed with gray-green sugar-cane fields. Again Martinez 
Campos was sent flying— dear to Havana itself. 

By the new year, Gdmez, hot on Martin^’ heels, crossed 
into the Giiines district, destroying as he Went; by January 
5 camped in Marianao, on the western outskirts of ^ capi- 
taL Maceo pressed stiU further west into Finar del ]^o 
province. Every part of Cuba was now up in arms, had a 
provisional independence government. 

“Supplies, more suppliesl” cried Gdmez to the dvil gov- 
ernment and the New York revolutionary jimta. Despite 
virtual blockade by coSperating American and Spanidi au- 
thorities, supplies were xxm under the very noses of revenue 
cutters and fngates— but never fast enough 

“I need five million quinine piUsl" cried General Galixto 
Garda— President at the time. Impossible to send enough 
thousands of troops died from malaria. 

Ten th o usand cartridge came through ^‘Never has there 
arrived, more timely for a sick man, the medicine he needed 
for a Corel" exdaimed General Boza. 

The Cubans were now triumphant almost everywhere. 
Spanidi General Salcedo was astounded at “the simulta- 
neous and audacious advance” of Gdmez and Maceo, “the 
aureole of cane fires in their vanguard." The Spaniards now 
found themselves “pursuing an enemy perfetzly mounted, 
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with expert riflcis.*' 'Ihe “drafted'' Siiauisli infuitry hanlly 
knew how to use its wca{>ons. Salcedo lamented the care- 
less defense of the Trocha, a "su{)erb military bulwark . . . 
an impassable barrier. - . Now “victoriously” they had 
invaded Matanzas province itself, had destn>yed the rail- 
way system, “not barlxirously as alleged but as Ls demanded 
by the modem arc of var." 'Ihey remounted “fresh horses 
from the towns, estates, and {Kistures of that rich terriuiry” 
and astonishingly “threw themselves at last courageoasly 
on the provinces of Havana and Piitar del Rfo." 

llie SfMinish troo{)s, far more ltandicap|>ed by the cli- 
mate, were more afflicted with disease. Yellow ftwer textk a 
toll of at least io,(K>o. 'Fm). the S{)anish officers treated their 
subordinates inhumanly, 'lliey grafted on all {lossible su{>- 
plies. 'Fhe soldiers* rations wcie cut down to the starvation 
point; they had no sanitary protection. I.:tcking canteens, 
they drank out of green and muddy {xm>1s. 

]^>uty Sol y Ortega shouted in Ute Spanish Oortes: 
“. . . the troo|M axe starving . . . but the generals . . . 
they bring back so much gold with them that they have 
actually caused a drop in the gold quotatiom.'* 

Eusebio Blanco cried: “'Flu; ])Oor leave here illusioned 
and return dying. They axe thnnvn into the sea by dozexu 
and hundred like rotten fish. . . . When . . . [the] 
mothers of Aragto were the first to protest, crying; 'I.et the 
zidh also gr>I' thtry were branded as un{)atriotic and put in 
jail, as was Blasco Ibanez in Valencia." 

The Spanish conscript was dirt beneath the heel of the 
mfliiary aristtxracy; not a few sympathizod with the (lubans 
they were fi^^ting. 

6 PENNSYLVANIA AND POCAHONTAS 

Spain, alarmed at domestic 
critidsm and disastrous events cm the idand, recalled Mai^ 
tfnez Campos, "the Peace-Maker," and sent over “The 
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Butxiher/’ General Valeriano Weyler y Nicolau, apprentice 
of ruthless Valmaseda during the Ten Years’ War. 

The Bishop of Barcelona blessed him, placed his army 
under the protection of the Virgin, prayed for victory over 
the Cuban patriots. 

Under Weyler’s command were now five lieutenant g^- 
erals, nine division generals, twenty-six brigadier generals, 
and two marine generals. To back, up this gold-braid col- 
laboration had already been sent over 191 cannon, 76 mil- 
lion rounds of ammunition and 176,000 soldiers in addition 
to those enlisted in Cuba. 

Hardly had Weyler arrived than he executed the pris- 
oner L^pez Coloma, vho died shouting “jCuba librel” 
The firing-squad worked overtime. 

Determined to stop at nothing to achieve pacification, 
Weyler, vho knew the powerful secret aid of a hostile pop- 
ulation to an enemy, mctended Vahnaseda’s old order to 
women and children; and civilians were herded into mili- 
tary bull-pens. He was merely following the approved usages 
of war. 

General Weyler marched with 6,000 men into Pinar dd 
Rio to end Maceo. The insurgent stnuk. lightning-quick at 
every Spanish unit, then rushed to the coast to receive a 
shipment of 450,000 rounds of ammuniticm and a dynamite 
gun, brought by the indefatigable gun-runner. The Three 
Friends. 

Wearying of pursuit, Weyler turned to Gdmez to drive 
him east, catch him in a nutcracker, his back to the fortified 
Trodba. 

But October 11, ’96, Gdmez stormed Cascoiro. Ensign 
Luis Rodolfo Miranda, first in the final charge that cap- 
tured the main block-house, shinnied up the 18-foot flag- 
pole. Sizding fire sent a bullet through hh hat, smashed the 
hilt of his machete. He yanked down the Spanidi flag and 
flung out the Cuban ctdors. 

Weyler’s aims were not achieved, but his maneuvers 
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scattered the insurants badly, lie TC{x>iietl all C'uba— save 
for guerrilla bands^Ijarified as far an the 'Fnx'ha. 

Gdmez retorted, the war liad already cost the S|)anianls 
36,50s men, made fun of S]kuilsIi tactics, |>n>mlsed to Iteep 
enemy troops, suffering fri^t fully fnnn feviT and dysentry, 
constantly on the move. “I count u{x>n my three imixniant 
allies— June, July and August”— the rainy reason wiicn 
malaria and yellow fever were ever rainixmt. A smallpox 
epidemic hit the SjtaniaTcIs, missed tlie C^ubans. 

Despite sudt favorable allies, despite amis shipments 
horn the United States, despite secret sale of S{>anish ma- 
terials to the insuigents smuggled thnmgh the lines from 
Havana itself, despite the fact tliat prostitutes— whmn tlie 
Sjxmish soldiers |)ai<l in cartridges instead of cash— tunieil 
over the {nooeecb of their carnal sales to the |ntriots. the 
revolution was iiureasingly in des{)erate straits, im|xitent 
against the overwhelming numbers and resources of the 
colonial govcniment. 

The darkest hour came when DccembtT 7, Maceo, re- 
viewing his tnx>i)5, only eij^teeii miles from Havana, was 
shot behind a wall. His men gt» his 2io*ixnind body 
on to a horse; the animal was shot down; tlury were dis- 
persetL His aide, young Francisco (khnez, stm f>f the (Torn- 
mandcr-in-CThief— though himself woumlcd, his arm in a 
sling— braved enemy fire to drag the cur[»c off. He aiul an- 
other officer finally tied it to the tail of a marc; an enemy 
volley killed this animal also. In the face of whistling bul- 
lets, thougjh given 5U{}mor onlcrs to retire, (idmez still per- 
usted in trying to save the Ixxly. Shot through the chest, he 
fell over Maceo’s onpse groaning in death. 

General M^bdmo Gdmca procl^med of Maceo that Cuba 
had lost "the most glorious of her sons; the army, the first 
of her generals." letter, free Cuba put up a lofty monument 
of marble and bronze to their negro liberator: there he 
rides still on the Maleoi^. his back to the sea, his face to* 
ward the land he loved— "Famous cajMain, blameless par 
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triot, chief of the brave whose valor equaled their loyalty.” 

Weyler told the New York Herald correspcmdent this was 
the gpreatest loss the Revolution could have suffered; M aceo 
was “a valiant man, a filter, indefatigable, tenacious. . . 
Gdmez was “old and sick.” 

The old, sick man set forth on a new vdiirlwind cam- 
paign. 

Over in Tampa the dgar-workeis again took bread from 
their mouths to buy more arms. At a meeting of Cubans, 
humble Martin Herrera emptied out his purse— all his 
money; then proceeded, since his country needed “every 
possible sacrifice” to remove his watch and guard chain, 
his cniff-links, even his wedding ring. Calling his wife Amer- 
ica, and his daughters, Pennsylvania and Pocchontas, he 
had them contribute their jewelry. 

Gdmez after Maceo’s death became such a raging fury of 
purpose that he kept a trusted aide by his side to mutter 
“Ave Maria!” to cairn him at the first sign of loss of temper. 
His difficnilties with the Civil Government, dodging in safe 
places, and with his representatives in the United States 
did not increase his gocid humor. But by June the follow- 
ing year, the Cuban cause was again on the upgrade. After 
a three-day battle, the Spaniards were routed in Saratoga. 
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1 SUGAR, BONUS AND JF.SIIS 


Big business and official 
Wasdhington did not want war. A bonrowing not a lending 
country, we had as yet little sui^dus capital to t‘X|xni. Wasli* 
ington wanted peace and onlcr in (luba, not war with 
Spain, not intervention, least of all (htbas inde|)enilence. 
Our government still preferred S{)anish nde if that could 
maintain satisfaaory conditions, 'llie motives of our Ixtss- 
ridden government— under the Mark Hanna gang and Mc- 
KinlL7 (yes-man for Ohio public-utilitui;)— may not liave 
been very laudable; but the war did luit originate in the 
liVhite House: there it was op|xised. not <{uite to the last 
ditch. It did not miginate in Wall Strc'et; there it was fought 
until, inevitable, it was then utilired for new gamering 
of wealth. 

'fhe Exeaitive brandi of our government wan pulled 
by powerful interests opfxised to the termination of Sjianish 
dominion. Should Spaimh rule cmmblc in spite of all, then 
many officials hoped annexation would result. Not in har- 
mony with his own American {xx^lc, McKinley knew noth- 
ing about the Cuban {x.'oide, was bliiidctl to the funda- 
mental issue. 

To placate American sentiment, and not a little annoyed, 
Washington brought pressure on Spain to set her "pest- 
house" in order, but cooperauxl with Spanish spies here to 
harass Cuban patriots and block arms shijnnents. Manuel 
de la Cruz, active in the New York Junta, declared: The 
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revolutionists have to struggle on the Cuban coast with 
the Spanish fleet; in the United States ports with the official 
zeal of the American auiharities," notwithstanding that test 
cases had proven the Cubans within “the laws whidb gov- 
eTn(ed) the commerce between Spain and its colonies and 
the United States.” 

Thus our government’s policy— compounded of desire 
to please privileged groups favoring Spanish rule or, as an 
alternative, axmescaiion— led to an evasion of every claim of 
humanity and freedom and contributed greatly to our 
finally being flung hastily and unprepared into an unjust- 
ifiable war, half hypocritical, half idealistic; led us to found 
a pseudo-Republic, half free, half enslaved, doomed to 
political and economic failure up until the present time. 

What powerful interests had twisted American policy 
out of lin^ 

The American sugar people— traders mostly, not pro- 
ducers— manipulated eloquent advocates in Congress to de- 
nounce the “Cuban bandits," the pet term then as now for 
independence patriots. 

Ahready under Cleveland, American policy owed most 
of its outlook to Edwin F. Atkins, the leading American 
sugar-producer in Cuba, who boasted that Secretary of State 
Oj^y (fellow Bostonian) was “always willing to listm to 
what I had to say. . . .” An Atkins letter was embodied 
verbatim in one of Olney’s reports to Congress. Atkins had 
very dose rdations with John E. Long, Mark Hanna and 
Charles Francis Adams; tluoug^ them he worked to prevent 
recognition of the Cuban insurgents— not supported “by 
the Conservative elements in the Cuban population.” AU 
of Olney’s Boston sugar friends wanted, not Cuban free- 
dmn, but the immediate suppression of the revolutum. 
Atkins, near the outbreak of the Cuban trouble, had seen 
10,000 tons of his cane go up in smoke, and a year later 
aoo,ooo anobas went the samq route. He feared the insur- 
gents more than the Spanish authorities. 
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The budding tobacco trust, not yet in the Cuban field, 
was decidedly opposed both to Cuban freedcnn and to 
bringing Cuba into the Union. 

Cleveland obeyed these special interests. 

McKinley leaned to the bankers and big corporate inter- 
ests, then as now, so remote from omtrdl of the Republican 
Party. American brokers held Spanish-Cuban bonds and 
equities in Cuba properties, which they feared would be 
lost if independence came. Despite the gi^t paid to Spanidt 
authorities, American business men, inspired by the bank- 
ers and having trade with the island— in 1893 over $100,- 
000,000— held similar fears. They merely wanted Spain to 
<md the revolt. 

Our diplomatic representative Stewart Woodford com- 
plained to a Madrid minister in Mardh 1898 that before 
the disorders, the United States, getting nine-tenths of its 
sugar abroad, had purchased this from Cuba, which bought 
back flour, meat and manufactures. But all this commerce 
was ''practically destroyed.” Americans had large capital in- 
vestments there ($30,000,000 to $50,000,000) and loans to 
Cubans, holdings “valueless” with the existing civil war. 
He emphasized “the tremendous pecuniary loss” our peo- 
ple “must suffer until peao: is restored.” 

' Too, the powerful CathoUp Church strongly supported 
Spanidi domination.' The Queen Regent was a devout 
Hapsburg. The godfather of AJfonso ^11 was Pope Leo. 
Church offidak had blessed the Weyler expedition and 
other troop-shipments, had asked God to give them vic- 
tory. At the bcgiiming of the century, Spain had agreed to 
indemnify the Churdt for valuable properties seized by the 
gpvenuncnt— in bonds. The Cuban union of Church and 
State brought the Church liberal annuities firom the colonial 
budget. Bonds atui subsidies were powerful persuasives in 
determining the Church's podtion. Naturally it brought 

i-Laier whea diplomatic vdations betmen Spain and the United States be- 
came stiaincd, the Pope appealed for demency to the Cabana. 
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full piressare to bear ou its members in the United States. 
Manuel de la Cruz states that an d.oquent priest was for- 
bidden by express Archbishopric orders to address a Cuban 
meeting in Wilmington.* 

The Spanish-Ameiican War, therefore, was a pc^ular 
sentimental crusade, not due to Wall Street machination; 
a hysteria of the American people, not of its elected ofiSdals 
or its financial and business powers. If ever the Socialist 
fallacy that wars could not occur if the people could first 
vote on them, was revealed, it was in the case of the Spanish- 
American conflict. As £. L. Godkin of the Post wrote: “An 
immense democracy, mostly ignorant and completely se- 
cluded from foreign influence and without any knowledge 
of the other states of society, with great contempt for his- 
tory and esperience, finds itself in possession of enormous 
power and is eager to use it against any one vho comes 
along, without knowing how to do it.” 

The United States had turned violently jingoistic in the 
late ’nineties. Why? 

Ignorant of forei^ rdations, the American public had 
suddenly developed an excess dignity in an imperialistic 
world. ]fo 1889 a remote dash of petty naval di gnitar ies, 
epaulettes bigger than their brains, led to the Samoan aflEair 
in which the antique American squadron in Apia was fac- 
ing the German imperial fleet, prideful, new and eflSdent. 
No engagement casualties, but our backwoods gloated when 
our diplomats snubbed the Iron ChanceUar himself at the 
Gtmgress of Vienna. We ordered our first modem battle- 
ship. 

On the heds of this, an outrage to Admiral Schley’s sail- 
ors in Valparaiso, Chile, threatened war, with the chances 
hig^y in Chile’s favor. And two years later (1893) we dis- 
cover^ our empire builders in parts displaying char- 
acteristic enterprise. American planters in Hawaii, led by 
Dole of pineapple fame, seized the government and de- 

sObia^ 3- 
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$7,500,000 jing^g in his pockets, arrived in New York and 
bought the almost defunct New York Journal. He jazzed 
up the Cuban cause, and boasted he spent a cool million 
on the Journal to bring on war. 

It gave good meat, well illustrated by that great artistic 
genius Fred Remington: virtuous women stripped by vile 
Spanish oflbdals, and infants held up by the heels and 
hacked to pieces by machetes. 

New jingo public men were emcrgiDg. Teddy Roosevdt 
was the pivot of a small group of Republicans, badted by 
Cushman, Davis, Lodge, Winter Hines Page (editor of 
Atlantic Monthly), Whitelaw Reid (editor of the New York 
Tribune), Leonard Wood— An^philes all of them. Shin- 
ing lights among them had served at the Court of St. James 
where— their own letters reveal— they had imbibed gented 
snobbery and a distrustfulness of all other European powers. 
Whatever England did, thought this group, was worthy of 
emulation; though Eng^land itsdf, if necessary, should be 
chastised. They emphasized hig^-bom privilege and aris- 
tocracy, paraded civic ideals and belles-lettres rather than 
mere business and grab. Roosevelt, saber-rattler of the first 
racket, had on previous occasions evinced an almost patho- 
logical desire ror war; and his Mussolini-esque poses had 
captured the imagination of the yokek. He himself wanted 
tOkShape our foreign policy to drive off this continent every 
European power, begizming with Spain. When prospects 
of war over Venezuda brightened, his spectades grew moist 
as he shouted: "T don’t care whether our seacoast cities are 
bombarded or not; we would take Canada. . . . Thiscoun- 
try needs war.” This group saw that if we fought Spain and 
seized the Philippines, we too would be a wordry oom- 
panion of the Great Catch-and-Grab nations of the Pacific 
Alarmed that Germany had tagged the Philippines for a 
future cdony— a menace to dw Engho^d’s Australia— 
Roosevdt, already discerning in. the Teutons our potential 
enemy, dedaied with the others that we needed the islands 
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for strategic reasons (against Japan); they were the key to 
the Chinese trade. Now we know they weaken us strategi- 
cally, that they have nothing to do with the Chinese trade. 


2 SCISSORS AND BLOOD 

What did we really want? 
Why did we go to war in April 1898 and not on more 
provocative occasions? Were we interested in the property 
of plundered Americans? Most of the rlaitna had arisen in 
1896; some were already settled. Were we provoked at the 
illegal arrest of Americans? Most such Americans were 
Cubans with fraudulent naturalization papers. They had 
been rdeased in 1898. Were we interested in sufEeting hu- 
manity? Then we should have gone to batde during the 
Ten Years’ War, or in the present instance, during the 
Weyler Reconcentrado brutalities before Spain permitted 
American relief agencies to operate freely. Were we inter- 
ested in annexation? Conditions had long made possible 
serious purchase negotiations. Purchase for annexation, 
almost as sodden as conquest, violated self-determination, 
but it would have avoided unnecessary bloodshed. Were we 
truly interested in real Cuban independence by Cubans? 
We could have recognized Cuban belligerency— what the 
Cubans really wanted to enable them to float bonds and 
fredly ship war materiaL Even after breaking with Spain, 
we could have rea)gnized the patriot government. 

Such recognition was proposed many times. In the sum- 
mer of 1896 Congress railed upon Qeveland to take this 
step. But Olney— Atkins* shadow bdiind him-^ngued that 
the insurgents mice independent would quarrel, precipitat- 
ing a race war and the resultant establkhment of two re- 
publics, one black, the other white, “enemies from the 
start,” never to rest “until one had completely vanquidied 
the other.” Ckvdand rebuked Congress dunply with a 
good bounce on that rubber cushion known as international 
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law, but negotiated with Spain for reforms, to appease the 
American people. 

McK.inley feared that if we recog^nized Cuban belliger- 
ency and subsequently had to intervene, “our conduct 
would be subject to approval or disapproval of such a gov- 
ernment. We would ^ required to submit to its direction 
and assume to it the mere relation of a friendly ally.” Ter- 
rible prospecti An attitude that accounts for many of our 
subsequent failures in Cuba. 

When in May 1896 Estrada P alma and Horatio Seymour 
Rubens, attorney for the Cuban Junta, presented an argu- 
ment to the State Department for recognition of belliger- 
ency, Secretary of State Olney fixed a severe cold eye upon 
Estrada Palma and attadced him for rebel destruction of 
American property, threatened to prosecute him, warned 
him to put an end to sudi a situation. 

Rubens, while Olney opened and shut a pair of scissors 
with little snipping sounds, tried to impress upon him that 
the new Cuban constitution guaranteed property protection 
to the cidzens of sudt countries as recognized Iwlligerency. 
Olney brusquely terminated the interview. 

In that t^bed triang^ of American Big Business and 
affiliated interests, of the active Cuban revolutionary Junta 
in New York, and of growing popular sentiment, official 
Wadiington— -in the good Clevehaid-Olney days of brutally 
executing strikers and the fat oorporation days of Boss 
Hanna— ^d its best to side with the biggest campaign con- 
tributors, a practice whidi has since disappeared. Both the 
Democratic and Republican administrations, revealing the 
great gulf in their policies, gave out arbitrary advice to 
Spain as to how to restore or^, hopeful messages to the 
American people, and harassed the Cuban patriots in this 
country. If both administrations, wiser than the American 
people, tried to avoid war, this was not from any exalted 
motives— merdy the p<dicy demanded by powerfol back 
stage interests. 
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3 SELFISH CENTURY 

Just as Cuban indqpendenoe 
was the nonnal outcome of over a century's growth of 
national consciousness, so our own failure properly to meet 
the Cuban crisis— aside from the pressure of powerful in- 
terests just mentioned— was a continuation of a long century 
of official twisting. Our uncertainty was hugely due to fear 
of European powers and desire for annexation. Selfishness 
on our part, as much as anything else, probably kept Cuba 
undo: Spanish rule for nearly a whofo century of bitter 
repression. This, plus b% business, in the end robbed our 
victory of vdiatever idealism was involved in the armed, 
struggle. We retarded, then aborted, Cuban fineedtnn. 

As early as 1810 Governor Qaibome of Louisiana had 
expressed a fervent desire to see the flag of his country 
“reared on Mono Castle,” for Cuba was the real mouth of 
the MississippL “Give me Cuba and the American Union is 
placed beyond the reach of change.” 

JefiEerson, ever enthusiastic advocate of annexation, in 
1809 announced, “We must have the Floiidas and Cuba.” 

July-August, 18x0, the London Morning Chronicle ran 
articles by J. Freeman Rattenbury advocating Spain be 
forced to turn over Cuba to Eiigland— iiidemnity for the 
harm done by the Florida transfer to us— to serve as a 
“depot of thunder” to awe the United States. But Cuba, 
as a London Courier writer expressed it, was still the 
Turkey of trans-Atlantic politics, “tottering to its fall and 
kept £ram fallio^ only by the struggles of those who con- 
tend for the rig^ of catching her in her descent.” Such ideas 
made John Quincy Adams, formulator of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, believe the best policy was to let Spain keep Cuba 
iiiiril the United States could get it without ri^ of losing it. 
The annexation of Cuba “. . . almost in sig^ of our 
shores” was “indispensable to the continuance and integrity 
of the Union itselE” 
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Duting the early nineteenth century Latin-American 
wars for independent, revolutionaries in Colombia and 
Mexico projected expeditions to £cee the island. The United 
States invariably opposed these moves. The belated Ameri- 
can ddegates to ]^livar’s i8a6 Panama Congress carried 
instructions to oppose Cuba's separation from Spain. Thmi 
and subsequently we feared European annexation, and we 
feared Cuban slave liberation mig^ stir trouble in the 
United States. 

President Polk, not satisfied with great accretions of Mex- 
ican territory, wished to crown his g^ory with Cuban an- 
nexatiotL Vice-President Dallas openly toasted annexation. 
A Senate resolution was introduced authorizing purchase. 
Secretary Buchanan wrote Minister Saunders in Spain re- 
garding America’s anxiety to prevent Cuba from burning 
English and our desire to obtain it. The Si>anish Prime 
Minister replied: "Sexmer than see the island transferred 
to any power,” Spam “would prefer to see it sunk in the 
ocean.” 

All through the century American irritation was fostmed 
by trade-restnetioDs, seizures of American ships, killing of 
American citizens, medieval law cmforcemcmt, and difficul- 
ties and ddbys of diplomatic neg;otiatun)S— messages shut- 
tling from Washington via Spain to Cuba, back to Spain, 
back to Washingtem. October, 1854, Pierce and Secretary 
Matey countenanced the sensational Ostend manifesto by 
three American diplomats, Buchanan, Masem and Sould, 
urging “immediate acquisition” of Cuba for not mote than 
$120,000,000, as of “paramount importance” to the United 
totes. If Spain shovid dedinc this far too generous price 
and her rule endangered the “internal peace and existence 
of our cherished Union,” then "by every law, human and 
divine,” we would be justified in 'Svresting it from Spain.” 
The newly farmed Republican Party promptly stigmatized 
the Ostend manifesto, the “highwayman’s plea.” Buchanan 
dedared that “cmly cowards” feared and opposed eapansiem. 
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During the Xen Years’ War most South American coun- 
tries reojgnized insurgent belligerency. Peru bought $200,- 
ooo of revolutionary bonds. Mexico, Chile, Venezuda, 
Bolivia, Peru and Salvador received the banner of the Re- 
public in their ports. Colombia contributed $25,000 to 
General Quesada and $50,000 to the cause. The President 
of Santo Domingo gave aid. Grant wished to follow suit but 
was blocked by our armexadoni^. Some of our better aris- 
tocrats did not like the smell of the rebels: their barbarous 
methods made Caleb Cushing's blood “run cold.” 

The Ten Years’ War strained American patience. 

In 1873 we almost went to war over ^ shooting of 
Americans on the captured filibuster Virgjinus. In 1875 
Secretary Fish, blundoing, ledted American grievances to 
to six European governments to iiudte than to persuade 
Spain to end the war to avoid American intervention. All, 
induding Britain, gave us the cold shoulder. 

We were also upset by commercial difiBculties. From 1876 
to 1891 indusive, our trade with Cuba had totaled w^ 
over a billion dollars. But we imported nearly five times 
what we sold. It was cheaper to ship Mississippi fk>ur dear 
to Spain, pay outrageous duty there, then r^iip to Cuba, 
than to send it direct to Havana. Grafdng inroads were 
added to exorbitant tarifEs and taxes. During Oevdand’s 
administration though Spain slightly liberalized her pol- 
icy, annexation sentiment was again prevalent. In 1890 
Spain dtarply increased duties on American goods. After 
much agitation, a redprodty treaty was sign^ in 1891. 
American commerce jumped ova nig^t. But in 1894 die 
treaty was withdrawn. The shodt to Cuban business, plus 
the 1893 depression, plus our unexpected 1894 sugar tanf^ 
threw Cubans out of employment, were fundamental causes 
for the revolt of Gdmez and Maceo. 
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4 MCKINLEY’S ELOQUENCE 

OflSdal Washington had been 
propelled in the direction of annexation for nearly a cen- 
tury. Ihe American public; ignorant of the economic 
forces involved, had long had a vague pro-Cuban sentiment. 
Now various resolutions were introduced in Congpress; for 
inquiry into conditions, for recognition of belligerency, for 
interventum, for recognition of independence. 

By election time in 1896 popular sentiment overwhelm- 
ingly favored Cuba’s freedom. The Republican platform 
stated that Spain had ‘lost control of Cuba,” was “unable 
to protect: the property or lives of resident American citi- 
zens.” The American government “diould ac:tively use its 
influence and good oflices to restore peace and give inde- 
pendence.” The Demcxaratic platform extended “sympathy” 
to the Cubans in their strugg^. 

Cleveland’s 1896 message mentioned why the United 
States ^uld be interested in Cuba’s proximity, l3o,ix)o,ooo 
to f50,ocx>,cx>o investment, trade f io3,cx)o,ocx> (1893), f 96,- 
o<x>,ooo (189^. When Spain diould demonstrate “t^t her 
sovereignty is extinct in Cuba for all purposes of its ri^t- 
ful existence,” then our obligations to the sovereignty of 
Spain would be superseded 'hy higher obligations.” These 
we could ‘hardly hesitate to re<x)gnize and discharge.” But 
that same year, April 8, 1896, Olney informed Spain we 
would look upon the final triumph of the insurgents “with 
the gravest apprehension.” He wished to cooperate with 
Spain to establish ‘IcKal self-government.” 

Spain sug^;e$ted we detach ^ insurrection from popular 
support in the United States, suppress the New York Cuban 
Junta, and more efEectively prevent gun-running. 

McKinley’s 1897 message said the Weyler Reonmentrado 
system ‘‘was not civilited warfare; it was exterminatum. The 
only peace it could beget was that of the wilderness and 
the grave.” He demand^ Spain take steps to improve the 
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situation and to placate the revolutionists, but refused to 
talce any responsibility if the prc^posed steps did not virork. 
Translate: Take our advice or we will If our advice 
is bad, we will fig^t. 

American sentiment, much to the annoyance of the Span- 
ish authorities and insmgjents, caused money to be raised 
for the Red Cross to rdieve the Reconcentrado victims. 
This annoyed Spain because it cast reflection upon her tac- 
tics; it annoyed the insai:g;ents because the starvation was 
really their weapon more than that of Spain. This charitable 
activity naturally focused greater publicity on Cuba in this 
country. Spectacular incidents contributed to our interest. 

One woman, Evangielina Cossio Cisneros, fired the Amer- 
ican public with her miraculous escape from death. Cubans 
had beaten up a Spanish officer vidio tried to rape her; he 
then slaughtered groups on the streets and announced re- 
bellion. Evangelina was brought to Havana diaxgied with 
murder. 

The American press thundered. Prominent women, Mrs. 
JefEetson Davis, Julia Ward Howe, even Mis. McKinley 
pled for the girL The English prohibitionist, h4b:s. Ormis- 
ton Chat, led her aoo,ooo blue-ribboners to a protest. 

Hearst correspondent Karl Decker rose to the occasion, 
cut the jail bars, lifted Evangelina from prison to a nearby 
roof, had her disguised as a boy, and smt^^gled her out on 
the Ward Line Seneca for New York. There die was greeted 
by tens of thousands in Madison Square Gaidoi, and wined 
and dined by the great. The public gloried in Evangelina, 
adored her— virtue triumphantly snatched from the daws 
of the g^risly Dagoes. Mr. Hearst ^oated: “An American 
Newspaper Accomplidies at a Single Stroke What the Best 
EfEorts of Diplomacy Failed to Bring About in Many 
Months.” Quarter page drawings showed pensively sor- 
rowful Evangelina in prison garb and ordiiu^ dress— “Be- 
fore and after fifteen months.” * 

• The Madiado tynumy has again adled her and oanfiscated her pr operty. 
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Despite the lepotts of the bad situation, the American 
relief 2^;encies bqgan to get a better view of the situation. 
American sentiment against Spain seemed abating. One 
soon wishes to wadi his hands of the object of diaxity. For 
Spain, October, 1897, heeding the furor over Weyler, re- 
placed him vdth Ramdn Blanro y Erenas. Abolidmi of the 
Reconcentrado system was promised and officially fulfilled 
November 25. Spain was earnestly trying to placate the 
United States, however much doubt it may have had re- 
garding ihe efficacy of our proposals. Conforming to our 
demands, it agreed to a species of home-rule with large 
powers to an elected legislature. The autonomist law went 
into efEect January 1, 1898. It had the support of liberal 
Spaniards and w^thier, more conservative Cubans— the 
Tories opposed to independence. The reactionary Spanish 
colony was bitter over the concession. Autonomy helped 
divide the anti-Spanish movement McKinley did not wish 
to recognize; he was relieved by the moves winch thus staved 
off need for American action. Atkins, the sugar man, was 
sure this pseudo-independence would solve the whole ques- 
tion. 

This even seemed probable. Cuba, despite the proddings 
of the Democrats, was dipping from the front pages of the 
newspapers. 

We told Spain these steps would satisfy us. But our good 
State Department and Navy officials were busy. 


5 TSAR REED INVOKES THE LORD 

CcHumander Converse (Mont’ 
gqmery), peddling belated reports of the Weyler period, 
sent word, February 6, 1898, that in Matanzas, 50,000 of a 
total population of 253,616 had died from starvation; 
98,000 more were starving. Captain Sigsbee (U.S.S. Maine) 
hsird February 8 that “h^ ihe people of Cuba” had died. 
He himself estimated from the outlook tower of his diip 
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that 500,000 people, or one-third of Cuba’s population, had 
perished, «oo,ooo of them being pacific Reconcentrados. 
Woodford, using his spy-glass from Madrid, wrote that when 
the revolution broke out there were 1,600,000 people in 
Cuba. Though 200,000 troops had been sent over, not a 
million souls remained alive on the island. October 20, 
1897, eleven days before the arrival of Blanco, Vice-Consul 
Joseph A. Springer visited the Los Fosos Reconcentration 
camp: 500 wmnen and diildren, some at the breast, were 
crowded into a space suitable for 200. He “saw one orphan 
family of ten lit^ dbildren, boys too weak and emaciated 
to stand; much nudity and indifEerence to common decency; 
everywhere hunger, misery and starvation. . . . The con- 
dition of those sdll in the country towns is inconceivable.” 

American Consul A. C. Bryce at Matanzas reported (also 
before the arrival of Blanco): “In some towns a third to 
half the population has disappeared.” In Coldn a third ctf 
the 6,000 Reconcentrado prisoners had perished from hun- 
ger; and he enclosed a clipping from the local paper giving 
a pen-picture of two weak dbildren carrymg their dead 
faAer to the cemetery in a cod-fish bos: tied together with 
rope. 

When the American authorities after occupation exam- 
ined the Havana prison, the women had no place to sleep 
except on the fkxir and were “without clothes to cover their 
nakedness; and they came before the inspector one by one, 
passing the same garment from one to another.” * 

Conditions were bad, but not entirely due to wOlful 
cruelty so much as to maladministration, lack of funds, 
carelessness, and the general callousness of war days. Our 
own 1899 census of Cuba revealed a decrease of only 68,985 
from the 1892 census, or only 5.6 percent. Most of this was 
probably more than accounted for by emigres and the re- 
turn of the enormous Spanish population to its homeland. 
This decline was only 200,000 less than the notinal increase 

4£|ihii ItooC; MiUiary and CoUmuU Pobey of Ihe United States, sou 
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would have provided, never present in war-dme anyway. 
Our good ofiBdal and naval representatives may have been 
over-enthusiastic about tibe number of Cuban deaths. 

The Reconcentiado syston, aside from the spiritual shock 
of uprooting people, r^dly had many humane features. It 
removed civilians from the area of conflict. Weyler in each 
case ordered housing, rations and zones for refugees to cul- 
tivate their own food. True, if Spanidi officers grafted off 
their own soldiers, they would do no less with the consigned 
rations. But often the Reconcentrados had more oppor- 
tunity to grow and harvest their crops than in the war 
zones. Feeble were starving anyway. The insurgents had 
orders wherever possible to destroy the cultivated grounds 
of the Reconcentrados. Atkins recorded a case near Cien- 
fuegos where the insurgents slipped through the wire one 
nigfit and uprooted every plant. War is war. Curiously it 
was really the insurgents who were utilizing the starvation 
weapon to stir the people into action. 

And we by our insistence upon the ending of the Reocm- 
centcado order at such a time merely made things more of 
a mess. The revocation came when harvests would have 
been reaped. The Reconcentrados were cast forth, uprooted 
a second time, to drift about, this time with utterly no Span- 
ish responsibility for their welfare and more starving than 
ever. 

God had a hard time those days. 

Senator George Vest cried: "Are we to wait until the 
island is devastated by fire and sword? Sir, if we do it God 
will curse us.” 

Tsar Reed: “If the Lord has not intervened to protect 
these Reconcentrados, why diould we?” 

Cemgressman Harry Skinner, voicing the noble senti- 
ments of his South Carolina constituents: “1 tell you, Mr. 
Speaker, the Cubans look upon the [United States] flag 
to-day as the emblem of Chrudanity; wherever yon would 
advance the cross to establish Christian religion, 1 take that 
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flag as the counterpart of the cross, as ihe emblem of 
liberty. 1 would place it over Cuba ... in every on 
every sea, not only in America, but over every pec^le on 
this continent who ask for the blessings of liberty.” 

March ey, i8g8, when most of the brutalities had been 
mitigated and our relief agencies bad decidedly improved 
the situation, McKinley rediscovered the Spanish crimes 
in Cuba. Secretary of State cabled Minister Woodford in 
Madrid: “The Pi^Mident’s desire is for peace. He cannot 
look upon the sufiEering and starvation in Cuba save with 
horror. The concentradon of men, women and children in 
fortified towns, where they are permitted to starve, is un- 
bearable to a Christian nation geographically as close as 
ours is to Cuba.” (Distance does dimmish horrors.) 

Blanco ofBcially reported that deaths were due to disease, 
not hunger, and hinted that some clients of the Red Cross 
had been killed by overeating. Spain reminded us the Re- 
concentrado system had been altered four months previ- 
oudy. 


6 Spain’s saddest day 

Our Havana Consul, Fitz- 
hug^ Lee, a fervent annexationist, became alarmed at the 
bitterness of the Spaniards towards resident Americans due 
to our backing of the autonomist program. He actually dis- 
covered an and-American conspiracy in Matanzas and asked 
for battlediips at Florida Keys to be ready at a moment’s 
notice. 

No conspiracy devdoped. 

But January la, perhaps disconcerted, he magnified an 
attach on a newspaper ofOce (accxirding to Lee, four offices) 
by army officers incensed at criticism and advocacy of auton- 
omy, into an ugly demonstiadon against resident Ameri- 
cans. His tdlegrams were vague but alarming. It was a minor 
riot scxm in hand. But he wired Captain Sigpbee of the 
Maine, “Two Dcdlars” (the code word prearranged for such 
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a momeiitoiis enterprise for him to come at once to Ha- 
vana). This was countermanded for all Lee could report 
the following days was “mcdtement and uncertainty/’ 
thou^ it was doubtful whether Blanco could “control ^e 
situation.’' Pressed for details he laconically continued wir- 
ing, “All quiet.’’ 

Nevertheless the Maine proceeded to Havana January 25 
for a courtesy call, and like most courtesy batdesMps sent in 
critical places where they are better absent, was to cause 
no end of trouble. Had it stayed at home it is doubtful if 
we would have had a war with Spain. 

Anyway no one lacked in courtesy. The proper calls were 
made. The Acdi^-Gaptain General (Blanco was in the in- 
terior) sent Captain Sigsbee a case of fine sherry. Captain 
SigsbM gallantly returned a copy of his book. Deep Sear 
Sounding and Dredpng. 

Two events now exacerbated American feeling. 

February 9, 1898, Rubens, legal adviser to ti^ revolu- 
tionary junta, made public in Hearst’s Journal, a stolen 
private letter by Spanish Minister Dupuy de Lome, who 
criticized the “ingrained and inevitable coarseness’’ with 
which McKinley’s messa^ repeated the vulgar press, con- 
cerning Weyler. McKinley was “weak, a bidder for the 
admiratiem of the crowd, brides being a common politician 
vdio tries to leave a door open behind him while keeping 
on good terms with the jingoes of his party.’’ Spain promptly 
recalled de Lome; but our national pride was ovmtly 
aroused by the very accuracy of the depiction. 

Before our a]:^;er died down, February 15, at 9:40, just 
as ship Captain Sigsbee was licking the envelope of a letter 
to his wife in his hot quarters, an explosion knocked him off 
his feet. The Maine had mysteriously blown up. Before 
dawn the New York linotypes were sialing, and “Extral” 
woke the dty. 

Spanish Governor General Blanco, up in the old Palace 
on the Plaza de Armas, smote his desk: “This is the saddest 
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day Spain ever sawl” And he came out of his o£Boe to meet 
Fitzhug^ Lee 'widi teats streaming from his eyes. 

7 IN TH£ NAM£ OF HUMANITY 

“Remember the Maine!** 
swept the United States. People went out of their heads. 
Frenzied patriotic feeling rais^ the cry of vengeance. Barn- 
stormers rallied public hate. "Remember the ‘Marne*!** 
buttons were sold everyvdiere. The soda-jerlers complained 
bitterly because McKu^ey “rouldn’t be Ucked into a fig^t.” 
The Akmerican Methodist congregation in Mexico City of- 
fered itself to the flag and evidently to Christ as a “sacred 
and significant sacrifice on the altar of humanity.” 

"Remember the Maine!** was the final mob cry of Amer- 
ican sympathy for the Cuban cause. For years we had 
looked across the narrow waters separating us from Cuba 
at a war gone on from bitterness to brutality, wholesale 
slaughter. The Spanish government had tried doggedly to 
smash insurrection by all the devices of civilized war, as 
practiced up to that time. Trade, business, investments, 
humanity— everything sufEered. But it was “Remember the 
Maine!** that set our marching boys in motion. 

Without permitting any joint investigation of that catas- 
trofflie, without heeding Spanirii overtures for peace carried 
to the point of utter humility, without recalling that most 
of our grievances had already been met, we plunged head- 
Icmg into conflict— and thereby changed our entire destiny 
and that of Cuba. 

Was the Spanish War an unnecessary conflict? April 15, 
i8g8. Secretary of Navy Long wrote to the editor of the 
Boston Journal that the Piesidoat had obtained frxnn Spain 
a concession on every ground asked except independence. 
She had “rdeased every American prisoner; recalled Wey- 
ler; recalled de Lome; changed her Reconcentradon order; 
agreed to famish food; and ordered an armistice.” The 
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previous six montlis had shown “constant steps toward her 
retirement” (from Cuba). If McKinley had had a free hand, 
independence would have come “without a drop of blood- 
shed, as naturally as an apple falls from a tree.” 

A wedk. later. Long was issuing orders to blockade 
Havana. The Sparush-American War had begun. 

While the public howled, and the navy painted its ships 
gray, McKinley, though he got Joe Garmon to put throu^ 
a $50,000,000 army and navy appropiation bill, held out, 
bewildered and timidly, against the clamor. Not imtil 
March 27, vdien the Maine naval investigation commission 
returned a report of blown up from external explosion (the 
Spanish oummission had reported the contrary) did he re- 
discover all the Cuban honors and demand that while the 
United States did not seek the acquisition of Cuba, Spain 
should consent to an armistice imtil October 1 to permit 
peace negotiations with the rebels; that the Reconceatrado 
system be ended and immediate rdObf for those in the camps 
be instituted. In case Spain and the Cubans should not have 
reached an agreement on the date luuned, the United States 
ofEeied to be final arbiter. 

March 31, Spain reminded us that the Reooncentrado sys- 
tem had been abolished (at our demand) for all western 
Cuba, but suggested impartial investigation and arbitration 
to fix responsibility for ^ Maine disaster— a terrible affront 
to the cause of truth, peace and national dignity. Plans 
would be taken up by the new autonomist le^slature (set 
up at our demand), to meet May 4, for permanent padi^- 
ticm. The ccnnmunication raised no objection to the work 
of American relief agencies, but Spain would not grant 
an armistice until the insurgents asked for it. Give ns a 
litde more time, pleaded Sparddi premier Praxedes Mateo 
Sagasta. 

The Pc^ oflEered to mediate— and this was fataL McKin- 
ley knew that to heed that quarter would arouse Protes- 
tants to disappointed rage, and then good-by Republican 
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Parly. In the act, ihe newspapers whooped up military pre- 
paredness and “no Popery.” 

The European powers at the eleventh hour presented 
"pressing appeal to the fedings of humanity and modera- 
tion of the President and the American people.” McKinley 
told them he was very interested in humanity and wished 
to end a prolonged situation; the Review of Remews right- 
eously warned of the "dangers” of even having allowed 
these devious Europeans **to communicate with us at all in 
the collective sense.” The American people could "never 
consent to have the omcert of Europe, as sudi, act diplo- 
matically in any afEair vdiich concerns tis.” 

McKinley, bedeviled on every side, did not know which 
way to turn. Teddy Roosevelt was boiling— "that white- 
livered cur up there . . . has prepared two messages, one 
for war and one for peace, and doesn’t know wfaidi one to 
send ini” On another occasion he remarked McKinley had 
no more backbone than a chocolate Alair. Ckmgress was 
champing at the bit for war. The states were voting enor- 
mous defense funds. The papers clamored. The President, 
Vice-President, Speaker Re^ from Maine, Senators Hale 
(Republican Senate leader), Allison, Aldrich, Fairbanks, 
Platt, Mark Hanna, and practically all of the Cabinet, ex- 
cept ^ incompetent Secretary of War, Russel A. Alger, 
dieamir^ of personal and pecuniary glorification, were op- 
posed to war; they swung to the other view only when t^ 
party backs had sliown that it could be capitalized for Re- 
publican power; when they were convinced that the nation 
was too eag^ to save humanity witih bullets to be in- 
fluenced. Besides, Germany had seized Kiaochau, China, 
Mardi 6; and Russia, Port Arthur, March 51. The Roose- 
vdtians howled for action. Atkins, the sugar man, fresh 
from Cuba, tore around sweating, trying to swii^ the "bet- 
ter elements” in Congress to peace. 

Woodford, on the heels of the Spanish reply, informed 
Washington that Spain was prepared to “go as far and as 
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fast as she could.” He was sure that if she had “time and 
Teasonable liberty of action,*’ he could, “before next Octo- 
ber . . . get peace in Cuba with justice to Cuba and pro- 
tection to our great American interests.” And by the No- 
vember elections sober reconsideration would have veered 
public opinion to a course “which must be approved at the 
bar of final history.” He hoped nothing would be done to 
humiliate Spain; ^ would cede all sdong the line prac- 
tically anythuag demanded. But once more Spain had asked 
for an impartial Maine investigation! 

The displayed by McKinley and subsequent ad- 
ministrations towards this perhaps ea^lains in part vidiy he 
did not try to pour oil on troubled waters by publishing 
the last Spani^ note. If after so mudi huUabaliM and diplo- 
matic hig^-hatdng it were discovered that negligence or 
defective equipment resulted in disaster or— as it has been 
charged— certain elements blew up the Maine precisely to 
provoke war, we should have cut a sorry figure before the 
world. 

McKinley still could have played a strong card by giving 
full publicity to the new attitude of Spain, but he had 
capitulated to the war party, and he went to Congress the 
very day followixig Woodford’s strong communique. His 
message meant war— nothing else. 

Several years later Elihu Root told the people of Canton, 
Ohio, “M^inley with a soul of tenderest sympathy, strain- 
iig to the utmost the efiEorts of diplomacy to secure justice 
for bleeding Cuba [but not independence], was foroed to 
become the leader in a dreadful war in the islands of the 
East and the islands of the West.” Thereby he establidied 
the sad truth that a reactionary imperialist power could 
diow more respect for decent international dealings and re- 
straint in the face of provocation than could the new west- 
ern democracy. 

April 11, the destinies of the United States were altered. 
The shabby victorias of Washington, -with their drowsy ne- 
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gro drivets, stood in the shade under the Japanese cherry 
trees in full blossom. The windows of the red bridL fronts 
had been thrown open to spring. The marhle corridors of 
the capitol were cool and quiet. But unknown to Washing- 
ton’s placid dwdlers, even to some of the politicians, t^ 
giant of commercial empire was knodJng at the gates. 
McKinley carried the ultimatum of the newcomer in a 
folded document in his Prince Albert, down hushed oorri- 
docs to Congress. 

Suppressing all but slight reference to the new Spanish 
communication and falsdy stating that our last overture 
for peace had had “a disappointing reception,” the Presi- 
dent now told Congress intervention was fully justified; 
“the fire of insurrection,” thou^ it mig^ “flame or mig^t 
smolder with varying seasons” could “not be extinguished 
by present methods.” The only hope was “the enforced 
padfication of Cuba.” He continued eloquently, “In the 
name of humanity, in the name of civilization, in behalf of 
endangered American interests . . .” [dimax or anti- 
dimax?], the war in Cuba had to stop. But recognititm of 
the independence of the insurrectionary government was 
neither “wise nor prudent.” [We had just demanded Spain 
re<x^;nize them through an armistice.] The insurgents were 
merdy to be steam-rollered by us, not Spain. 

He and others evidently hoped for annexation, wished 
to sidestep any disdosure of any ultimate purpose of Amer- 
ican intervention. Eager as Congress was, it took two days 
to bring in the House Resolution dutifully ignoring the 
thorny question of independence. But in the Senate, Mends 
of Cuba had been busy and secured insurgent recognition. 
This created a ’Mot” in the house, and the throwing of at 
least one “big boimd volume” at a colleague, and the adop- 
tion April i6 of an even more bdlicose resolution. The 
resolution was ddayed again in the Senate and passed in- 
terminably back and forth between the two bodies, with 
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great crowds of spectators shuttling to and fro with the 
fateful paper. In the interums, some fifty Representatives 
awolte echoes with patriotic songs. The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Dixie, Hang General Weyler to a Sour Apple 
Tree. Tliey forgot that Weyler had be^ recalled long ago. 
“Soldiers bivouacking about the camp-fires in the enemy’s 
front could not have been more enthusiastic,’’ said a press 
report. 

Real firiends of Cuba and the revolutionaiies, mostly un- 
enihunastic, were hourly more alarmed as recognition ol 
the insurgent government was laid aside. 

Laigiely through Rubens’ efiEorts, the Tdler Amendment 
(article IV) was finally adopted against the administrauon’s 
wishes: *rhe United Stales disclaimed all “disposition of 
intent to aerdse sovereignty jurisdiction or control over 
said island except for the pacification thereof.” This ac- 
compluhed, the island should be left “to its people.” Also 
was retained the enrioudy emasculated Senate phrase, “The 
people of the island of Cuba are and of a ri^t oug^t to 
be free.” Though the Joint Resolution, signed April ao, 
did not quite respect the President’s wishes, the long-sacri- 
ficing patriots were left out of the picture. 

April ai, rdations were broken ott. April aa, the Ameri- 
can fleet left Key West, sifted the low western Cuban hills 
and Morro Casde at 3 o’docdL 


8 god’s forge 

The people wanted war. Wall 
Street wanted peace, looked with appedtension upon our 
aggressiveness. 

As late as April a, the Commercial and FinancUd Chronr 
tele voiced big-wig bank opinion, “the proposition to settle 
this series of events by the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
armies and navies erf two nations” was a “stain cm our oouDr 
try’s good name.” Stod: prices felL “Peaceat-any-prioe tde- 
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grams oE tbe most abject description”— as Roosev^ char- 
acterized them— Dvere pouring in from New York and Bos- 
ton business men. 

It was the roar of the hinterland and the Roosevdlt- 
Lodge-Hay-Reid An^ophile jingoists that turned the trick. 
It was the sulphur fumes oE the yellow press. It was the work 
of the party-hacks, 'wdio feared that the bui^iling record and 
unpopularity oE the administration would cause the G.O.P. 
to be swept from oflBce in the 1898 and igoo dectimis. Gen- 
eral Gtosvenor of Ohio asked if any one thought that the 
“great party in power” was going “to be unfaithful to a 
trust” whidh if properly discharged would “bring g^ory 
to the Administration”— ^ory and the plums of ofiBce. 

The speeches of our statesmen from the com and Bible 
belts reeked with alternate sentimentalism and jingoism. 
The Populist Senator Allen firam Nebraska even called 
himself “the jii]^ of the jingoes!” Spain did not possess 
enough gold “to compensate for the insult ... or for one 
precious life lost. . . .” Ergo, shed mcnre ptedous lives. 
He was but a magnavox for the real jingoes, ^ commoners 
of the mid-west mudflats and the great “nigger” humani- 
tarians of the South, aU the hard-fisted go-getters-and-spend- 
ers of Zenith. Ciongressman Mason S. Peters of the Kansas 
sun-flower prairies saw in the war “a blessii^ to the world,” 
in it the opposing forces at work “draping human desdny 
through the ages”— “the divine ri^its oE man versus the di- 
vine rig^ of kir^” 

Senator Thurston of Nebraska, not a jing^, bdieved in 
Christ’s doctrine, hence wished merely to intervene. Inter- 
vention meant force. Force meant war. But as it was in be- 
half of humanity and liberty, it would be God’s force. Nor 
did Thurston forget how Christ embraced the temple 
money-changers: “War with Spain would increase the busi- 
ttess and paming s of every Ainerican railroad, it would in- 
crease the output of every American factory, it would stim- 
ulate every branch, of industry and domestic oommetoe, it 
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would greatly increase the demand for American labor, and 
in die end every certificate that represented a diare in an 
American business enterprise would be worth more money 
than it is to-day.” * 

By all means— “remember the Maine!” 

■ Jadsa; Our Cvban (Many, 53-5. 
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IX OUR HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY 

WAR 


1 BLOCKADE 


Five days after the joint 
Resdlutiion, Congress dedared that war with Spain had 
existed smce April ai of the year of Our Lord 1898. The 
country whooped to hattle, bands tumultuously playing 
There'll he a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night. 

The result of the war will be, Cleveland wrote Ohiey, 
"a depreciation of national standing before the world . . . 
at home, demoralization of our people’s character, mudi 
demagogy and humbug; great additions to our public bur- 
dens and the exposure of scandalous operations.” 

In Kansas City a shoemaker was duly mobbed for hang- 
ing crSpe on his door, "dosed in memory of a Chrisdan 
nation that descends to the barhaiity of war.” 

Europe bitterly criticized us, but in the United States, 
editors, Christian preachers, politicians, contractors, busi- 
ness-men— all were cours^ieoudy standing bdiind the Presi- 
dent, and doubtless would also have risked their lives. By 
April s6, Pulitzer’s World was selling 1,300,000 copies a 
day. 'That old-vintage Atlantic Monthly blazoned with an 
American flag on the cover. The chorus at the Kniciker- 
bocker 'Theatre, "Unchain the Ifogs of Warl” nightly 
brought the audience han^ng to its feet. Everybody was 
joyously drunk with patriotism. 

But also every one was demanding something; better 
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billets, special equipment, favors. Roosevelt was very busy. 
And "every section of the country,” wrote Long in his diary, 
“althou^^ patriotk; has an eye on the main chance.” The 
coal-transport companies demanded so mudi more than 
ibe agreed prices, we finally had to buy our colliers £rom 
the British. Mules doubled in price ovemig^L Later, a Con- 
grressman demanded that a batdeship— there weren’t so 
many— be stationed off Jedbyl Island, wealthy resort and 
game preserve, to protect those patriotically shooting ducks 
so the nation would not starve to death. 

In his diary, George Gortdlyou, McKinley’s secretary, 
wrote: "The President is looking careworn . . . the strug- 
gle for place among the ambitious gentlemen who desire to 
serve tkeir country in hig^-salaried and hig^-titlcd posi- 
tions . . . the ususd bickerings among the officers of the 
army and navy . . .” 

In all the fanfare, the Cuban insurgents were the least 
jubilant, far from anxious to have the United States step in 
and reap the fruits of their years of sacrifice. General GtSmez 
desired that no American troops be landed in Cuba, only 
perhaps some much-needed artillery and ammunition. 
Thereafter Gdmez was religiously ignored. 

No one knew exactly what steps should be taken, thou^ 
then and subsequently the War Department blithely an- 
nounced all its plans to the world, induding the Spaniards. 
The first great proposal was, not to hdp the insuigeats, 
but to blockade Cuba, though but a few wedcs previously 
we had been arrogantly insisting on sending food to the 
starving Cubans. But how could one have a proper naval 
war without blockading sctmething or other? This had the 
advants^, though* of letting starvation and the doubly- 
starved Cubans do the fighti^ing, while we came in at the 
glorious finale to occupy the island and set up a different 
government from the one they already had. As an aftei> 
thor^iht, a member of the Cabinet said that ahen the Span- 
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isih supplies had run out we would tate steps to furnish 
Gdmez' soldiers with “sufBcient hardtack” to fi ght* 

Gradually our ambitions increased. It was decided that 
early in November (this would not expose our dear boys to 
yellow fever), we would send General Miles, knee wounded 
in i8go Indian fighting; with the bulk of the American 
forces to surround Havana, to be simultaneously blockaded 
by our naval forces. The War Department had to depend 
upon Spanish maps of ancient vintage. Then it discovered 
tl^t Spain had nearly aoo,ooo trained fighting men on the 
idand. Our standing army of 26,000 men had rusted since 
the Civil War, had no brigade formadons. The States and 
National Guards were not much asset; they spent most of 
their time bickering over Tnaking <^Bcer-jobs political 
plums, and would have nothing to do with stuck-up West 
Point officers. The New York state guard flady refused to 
enlist as part of the Federal army. Secretary of War Alger 
had to devote all his dme to politicians, reladves of en- 
listed men, concession hunters and had only nights and 
Sundays lefi: for conducting the war. 

The Department had to be dissuaded from sending 
50,000 men in heavy blue doth uniforms; cooler khaki 
and drill were then ordered and were ready vdien the war 
was over. The dye of the blue uniforms ran in the rain, and 
we had a real peacock army. No sabers; Wood had to buy 
tnarbpfres- And thus the Burnside whisker officers and War 
Department officials blundered along the dark cobweb 
dumbecs of inefficiency. Civil War veterans, still in the 
service, unlimbered their rheumatic joints; at least one long 
white heard **waved free in the wind” in the £1 Caney 
charge. We went into the fray as if carrying on an “absent- 
minded comic opera.” 

But vdiat Federal officialdom lacked, private initiative 
supplied ruggjedly. The Wall Street v^te cxrllar hoys or- 
ganigpd a regiment. One forancier “gave” a regiment to the 

X Millie The MarUdl Sfirit, 146-7. 
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war. Mis. Helen Gould plunked down $100,000 for die 
Navy lads. Mr. John Jacob Astor gave a battery of artillery. 
The World and Journal cbarteied whole squadrons to keep 
die public informed, pilot the bewildered navy about, and 
give advice to Washington. Hearst, with a specially-granted 
ensign’s commission, sailed as an admiral of his own navy, 
one flag-ship and the verbal cruisers of the Journal, and 
ordjered his London coirespondent to sink a vessel in the 
Suez Canal so the Spanish fleet couldn’t get through to the 
Philippines. 

Volimteeis were flung into unprepared camps— “Roug^- 
toug^ we’re the stuff.” Teddy’s Tenors, succcssivdy re- 
christened “Rocky Mountain Rusders” and “Roug^-Rid- 
ers,” descended on San Antonio in dbaige of Colonel 
Leonard Wood, while Roosevelt held the Wadiington foont. 
The camp contained “twelve hundred as separate, varied, 
mixed, distinct, grotesque and peculiar types of men . . . 
ever assembled in one bunch . . . millionaires, paupers, 
shyster lawyers, cowboys, quack doctors, farmers, college 
professors, miners, adventurous preachers, gentiles, Mexi- 
cans, Indians, West Point graduates, Arkansan wild men, 
baseball players, sheriffs and horse-thieves.” And it was 
noted “one, possibly two— Democrats.” 

To concentrate the army, the Department first chose Key 
West till it discovered there would not be standing rocxm 
for i2,cx>o men and that no water was on the tiny islet. 
Tampa was chosen with its dismal huddle of huts and giant 
Planter Hotel of ornamental brick and silver minarets, stat- 
uary, potted palms, circailar stuffed sofas arotmd columns, 
and gingerbread piazzas. This hotel served us admirably to 
see us through “the rocking chair'’ period of the war. The 
lone embarkation pier was miles off ocmnected by a cme- 
track railroad. 

For trains to get to Tampa, oflScers fought and seized 
them, ousting passengers. Supplies tangled. At one time 
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transpartation was blocked as far north as South GaroUna. 
Fifteen cars with uniforms were sidetracked twenty-five 
miles from Tampa. Miles informed the Secretary of War 
that “several volunteer regiments had come without uni- 
forms, others without arms, some without blankets, tents 
or camp-equipage.” The First Missouri had many men 
without shoes or socks, some without underwear. [None of 
our statesmen remembered previous aspersions about the 
ragged Cuban insurgents.] Five of General Guy Henry’s 
regiments, a>ntinued Miles, were unfit to go into the field. 
“OfBcers were obliged to break seals and hunt from car 
to car to see if they contained clothing grain, balloon mar 
terial, horse equipment, ammimition, siege guns, cotnr 
missary stores, etc.” Five thousand much-needed rifles were 
miraculously discovered. 

For months the soldiers milled aroimd the foot-deep sand- 
streets. “Confusion, confusion, confusion,” Wood wrote his 
wife, June 9. Neither men nor horses a>uld get proper food. 

2 “gussie” 

Tbe navy was doing better. 
By May Dewey had sunk the Far Eastern Spani^ fleet in 
Manila Bay. St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, between 
its lofty Christian spices, flaunted the largest flag ever dis- 
played in the city (40 x 35), doubly impressive for during 
the first wedt of the war all the bunting supply in the coun- 
try had been exhausted and the price had since jumped at 
least 300 percent. The restaurants served battlediip kes k la 
Dewey; and the dear ladies appeared in striped red-white- 
and-blue waists and blue skirts with buff cavalrymen stripes 
down the side. 

Admiral William T. Sampson had hurried to Puerto 
Rico to Icwk for Admiral Cervera’s fleet at the rate of six 
knots an hour, the boilers of our prize ship Indiana leaking 
badly, the Terrains steering-gear almost out of commission, 
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and towing two usekss, ponderous, revamped Civil War 
monitors. 

Sampson fixed at almost defenseless San Juan till he 
a>uldn*t see dbxoug^ die thick black-powder smoke, killed 
a few civilians, and hastened home. 

The navy was copping aU the publicity. The Navy De- 
partment, to show its metde, hurried with gpxsit fatnfaie to 
send the old side-whedl walking-beam river-boat Gussie to 
land arms in Cuba. But it could efEect no contad with in- 
surgents and after wandering along the Cuban coast for 
three or four days to the amazement of all who saw her, it 
returned to Tampa, her supplies all safe and sound. 

Anyway the army was not really expected to g;et to Cuba 
until fall when the dimate was ^e. In the meantime we 
had dripped thousands of men to annex the Philippines; 
the dimate in Puerto Rico was good; take that “first,” 
Andrew Carnegie advised General Miles. The poor Cubans, 
whose miseries we had set out to end, could wait till the 
braver needs of empire were attended to. 


$ EMBALMED BEEF 

Cervera had proceeded from 
Spain via Martinique to Santiago harbor in southeast Cuba. 
If America was enthusiastically inefficient, the Spaniards 
were impressivdy so. Cervera wrote the Minister of Marine, 
April as, 1898: “You say you have given me all lacked. The 
Coldn is without its big guns, axrd I asked for a poor gun if 
there were no others; the 14 cm. mtmitions are bad except 
fmr some 300 shells. The defective guns of the Vixatya and 
Oquendo have not been changed. We have not one Busta- 
mente torpedo. . . . This is already a disastrous afEair, 
and we may fear the worst socm. . . . The Vizcegya now 
hardly navigates and is like a boil grown on the fleet. . . . 
We have no charts of the American seas.” 

May S3 Admiral Schley’s Flying Squadron was ordered 
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to fly from Genfuegos to Santiago. He began flying fbg 
nig^t of tbe 24^ at about seven knot^ bis vessels in g^reat 
disrepair, and not until ibe 26th did he arrive 'within twenty 
miles of there. Then, suddenly 'worried about his coal sup- 
ply, the next day he raised the flagship sigpoal to go to Key 
West and telegraphed the War Department he could not 
obey its orders. By the 28th he changed his mind and sailed 
back, this time really looked into Santiago harbor— there 
'was the Cristdbal Col&n anchored [since the 25th] rig^t 
across the entrance. 

June 7 Admiral Sampson came with the rest of the fleet 
—“his Bargain Counter Squadron'’-^md soon sent the des- 
patch: “Have silenced 'works quickly without injury of any 
kind, though stationed 2,000 ^^irds. iE 10,000 men 'were here 
city and fleet would be ours within fortyeig^ hours.” 

Schley’s shilly-shallying was played up in the home press 
as a brilliant maneuver to wiatp Gervera think he had left 
disgusted, and thus take “the bait” and run into the harbor 
to be bottled up [which he had done before Schley ever 
appeared]. 

General Shafter was ordered to embark “regulars and 
volunteers”; and General Miles rolled back from the Wadi- 
irjgton front in a special train, accompanied by Mrs. Miles 
and Miss Miles. 

Soldiers at Tampa hurriedly thrust themsdves cm to the 
transports, without control or system. First come first 
served. Pitched battles for trains and boats. In those days of 
coy 'word compoundir^;; *hiff-bar^-do-it-n^^-n<>w-can-n(>t- 
put-it-oE-another-minute” Roosevdt confiscated train gon- 
dolas to get to the pier, fought through the milling mob— 
“Hdl won’t be no more crowded cm the last days”— and 
holding the gangplank against all comers grabbed the 
Yucatan, assigned to the Seccmd Infantry and the Seventy- 
first New York volunteers. IThe Seventy-first, for its part, 
bad also ftnvfA a train, hcflding it at the point of the bayonet 
agaiimt- its 'ri ghtful ccxosignees, the Thirteenth. Somdiow 
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815 officers, 16,000 men and 8g newspaper correspondents 
crammed on board the boats. 

Suddenly a cable from Admiral Remy at Key West 
warned of Spanish vessels north of Cuba. For a week the 
troops, profusely swearing, were held up on the transports 
in hot crowded tmsanitary quarters. The undiscoverable 
“Ghost Fleet” later proved to have been three American 
naval vessels. 

June 14 the Fifth Army corps took off in its transports at 
a snail-like pace— seven miles an hour, “with long pauses 
for thought and consultation.” “Painted ships on a painted 
ocean,” wrote Wood poetically. “Imagine tbuee great lines 
of transports with a warship at the head of each line, stream- 
ing in long lines, 800 yar& from each other over a sea of 
indigo blue. . . . 

“A good daring Spanidi commander could get into this 
fleet and put out a good portion of it. . . .” 

And easier later, as the transports began straggling out on 
the “bumii^ and brilliant sea.” StiU easier at nig^t, when 
all the lights were lit blazing ‘like a harbor”-and the bands 
pounded out ragtime. 

Damnably hot. Foul water. No place to deep. The canned 
beef stank. On the Seguranga, three-hundred-pound Gen- 
eral Shatter sweltered in his woolen uniform and never re- 
moved his sun-helmet. 

Secretary of Navy asked Secretary of War what provision 
had been made for landing troops and supplies and was in- 
formed the army could tend to its own landing. 

Despite rebuff, the Secretary of Navy ordered assistance 
rendered. Admiral Sampson and General Shafter (the lat- 
ter’s great bulk on a little white mule “with a brave little 
heart”) visited General Garda’s camp, and Cuban troops 
advanced to Siboney and Daiquiri, sixteen miles west of 
Santiago, the places selected for landing. 

The fleet laid down a barrage, gmasbing up trenches al- 
ready evacuated. And while fourteen armored navy vessels 
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Stood by, thirty-five transports, lEar out in tbe open road- 
stead, lamded 16,000 men throi^^ the surf “higgledy-pig- 
gledy,” to camp amid pahu trees and nastily scuMng lamd- 
crab^ between a tropic sea and mo untains “singularly rem- 
iniscent of Arizona.” Preparations were so inadequate it 
took from June 29 to 26, day and nig^ to disembark tbe 
whole force. In the glare of searchlights, half-naked figures 
shouting; singing; half obeying stentorian orders, scram- 
bling ashore, amid Coney Idand screediing and tooting of 
whistles. Many of the chaitered merchantmen kept running 
away and had to be constantly chased for miles ai^ rounded 
up. 

Shafter rushed General Lawton forward through J^te 
heat and tropic night deluge to occupy the Siboney railway 
crossing, then to a strong delEensive position on the Santiago 
road dll transportation could be organized. But Wood’s 
Rough Riders, obeying Wheeler’s conflicting orders, dashed 
on ahead (though Lawton managed to hold up the regi- 
ment’s dynamite gun), and fell into the brush to be at- 
tacked at Las Guisimas almost as from ambush in a cross- 
fire of Mausers. Though the Rough Rid^ had had no 
practice with their new Krag-Jorgensen smokeless rifles (the 
only ones in the whole army), the Spaniards, after causing 
lar^ and uimecessary loss of life, finally retreated (as they 
had planned to do anyway) toward Santiago bdbind their 
grim outpost forts. Mr. inward Mardial, Journal corre- 
spondent, shot through die spine, came back on a stretdier, 
bravely siugiug On the Banks of the Wabash Far Away. 

Teddy hastened to write a senator, “The mismanagement 
has been maddening. . . .” “Shafter was not even ashore.” 
In thus priddng plans and extending the lines, Wheeler, 
Teddy and Wood had caused the demoralization of the 
entire supply service and prevented all possibility of prop- 
erly organizing the landed troops and regulating their ad- 
vance. 
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The Americam, who had thrown away their blankets and 
food supplies, upbraided the Cubans to not having food 
ready. Garcui had led his 8,ooo men across a completely 
devastated area; his followers had learned to live on boiled 
grass, snake flesh, and grasshoppers. Even so, the Cubans in 
turn were sullen because the Americans had no supplies 
at hand. 

Told to fetch their own supplies from those disembarked 
in Siboney, at once the Cubans started a long line of ration- 
runners through the American forces. Our own transport 
of new provisions by packtrains— the wagons were still on 
the transports— was inadequate and tardy. Hungry Ameri- 
can soldiers, refused food by the Cul^ runners, were 
angered by the apparent selfishness of those they had come 
to save. One quartermaster did raid dear bade to Siboney 
and rejoined to outfit at 4:30 in the morning; but lost to 
cache; Roosevelt “appropriated the dump.” 

The whole force m^ed around the muddy stew that was 
the road to Santiago, a narrow trail where not four men 
could mardi abreast. The terrific rains engulfed the men; 
they shivered blanketiess in the cold damp nights. Frightful 
heat, rain, and rapid spread of fever prostrated thousands. 
Odieis died from so-called “embalmed beef ’—that was be- 
fore free and easy packing-house days had been ended by 
Upton Sindair’s Jungle. A court of inquiry whitewashed 
tto whole rat-meat scandal. 


4 BLUFF AND VICTORY 

The Second Massachusetts 
was putiied forward to El Pozo Hill, the approach to forti- 
fied San Juan eminence. Equipped with o^y old-fashioned 
Springfields, they could poorly return the heavy Mauser 
fire raking their ranks. Captain Grimes' battery— still using 
old-style black powder widh its thick revealing smoke— was 
easily located by the Spaniards, who pounded the American 
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guns, killing many to(Hiosd.y stationed Ron§^ Riders and 
Cubans. 

Later, lig^ artillery was actually put in front of trenches, 
and the frightened actiUerymen rq>eatedly beaten forwaid 
to ibeir gum after each firing. 

At nearby £L Ganey (appropriately meaning “Sepul- 
cher”), hampered by la^ of sufficient artillery preparation, 
Lawton’s men, hungry and having had only four hours* 
sleep, dashed again and again in a frontal attack on the 
stone fort held by only 500 Spaniards skillfully protected 
by fox-pits and barbed wire. All day the combat raged. 
When the attackers finally uprooted the wire-entang^ 
ments and overwhelmed the in a last rush only one 
Spanish officer and four men were left alive. The American 
dead were far more numerous than the oitire corps of Span- 
ish defenders. 

The Americam at El Pozo advanced on to Las Guasimas 
River, in all 10,000 men milling in a narrow sluice of mud, 
ever under fire. The whole Seventy-first New York lay 
down in the mud, rifles thrown aside. General Kent called 
it “hig^y irregular,” and ordered the Wikof brigade not to 
pay any attention to it. Said another officer mildly, “1 infer 
they were in this position for the purpose of avoiding ex- 
posure to bullets.” Major Derby, riding in splendid istfla- 
tion in his basket above the m£lfe, led a captive balloon 
down to the river and anchored it at the ford, drawing Span- 
ish fire where the troops had to cross— “the Bfoody Fc^” 
The ballcxm was uldniatdLy punctured. Derby stepped out 
sQiiling- “The aerial phase of our war with Spain was over,” 
remarked Millis. 

It was death in the roaring road or at the ford. It was 
death to cross unknown terrain— the exposed tall grass 
meadows before San Juan. There, trapped in barbed-vnre 
defenses (and having no wire-nippers), cavalry and infantry 
swirled in ever noore confusicm, exposed to murderom 
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fusillades from all sides. About a thousand men were use- 
lessly sacrificed. 

Panic ruled. The troops could not plunge back into the 
heaving road; they could not go forward. Advance and re- 
treat (wdeis arrived at confusing intervals. Petty ofBcers 
finally acted on their own; the men leapt forward in dis- 
orderly advance. Generals Kent and Hawkins came to the 
rescue. General Wheeler rose from a sick bed and wandered 
around at large. A fantastically courageous and unscientific 
rush stormed Kettle Hill, the San Juan outpost, and took it. 

Despite grammar-school text-book engravings, Roosevelt, 
bravely busy elsewhere, did not reach even Kettle Hill until 
after it had been seized by the Tenth cavalry, and did not 
take San Juan. 

At the crest of San Juan hill a Cuban dashed bravely 
forward to cut the last barbed-wire defenses, sacrificing his 
life, and the troops boiled over the summit. Secretary of 
War Alger later falsely said this was the only Cuban in the 
attack. 

Santiago still lay on ahead, secure behind its barbed wire, 
gun positions and forts. 

One thousand four hundred and seventy-five men had 
been thrown away. 

That nig^t Wheeler wrote Shafter: "The lines are very 
thin, as so many men have gone to the rear with the 
wounded and so many are exhausted.” 

Wood wrote in his diary: “No efEort to get up artillery 
... a most awful state of affairs . . . only partial rations 
. . . criminally neg^gent . . . absolutely sickening . . . 
no head. . . .” Rain and more rain . . . “roads and trails 
. . . absolute canals of mud. . . .” 

But Senator Lodge wrote Teddy . . . “1 hear talk all the 
time about your being run for governor and congressman 
. . . anything you wanted. ... I think you would find it 
without much difBculty the road to the Senate.” 
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Shafter cabled die War Department he was going to with- 
draw five miles. 

Wood snapped, '‘What we need at thw point is less brains 
and more guts”— a bit contradictory in view of what had 
happened. 

Disturbed under-officers secredy asked Garcia to take 
command to save sudbi bloodily won positions. He would not 
withdraw his own force, he said, but had no rig^t to com- 
mand American troops. 

But before retreating; Shaher got the idea of sending a 
bold demand for surrender. “Characteristic American 
spirit,” Secretary of War Alger announced, but “vulgarly 
railed bluffi” appended Rub^. Yet, appalled by his own 
bltmders, fearing the Santiago breastworks, padendy Shaf- 
ter bluffed his way to final bloodless capituladon. 

But nerves were bad. A rift had developed between 
Shafter and Sampson. Sampson demanded Shafter hasten 
his advance, capture the shore batteries and cut torpedo- 
control wires so he could enter the bay and attack, the Span- 
ish fleet. Fat, plethoric Shafter, evm: bewildered, sdU with- 
out heavy artillery and supplies, suggested that the navy 
could ri^ its men as well as the army and should enter the 
harbor as had Farragut with “Damn the torpedoesl” In- 
stead, Sampson sent Hobson to try to seal up the harbor en- 
trance by sinking the Merrimac. 

Eig^t thousand Spanish reenforcements now walked into 
Santiago rig)ht unda Shafter’s nose. He upbraided Garda, 
thoi^^ June ay he had refused to let Garda send g,ooo 
Cubans along the cxnst to intmcept the column, saying then 
that if reenforcements entered Santiago he woidd bottle 
them up also; the sooner would Spanish rations be con- 
sumed. He would starve them out, he advised the War De- 
partment. As it was, Garda already had held off vastly 
superior forces and had foug^ht thirty prior engagements, 
effecdvdy barring all previous Spanish succor for Santiago. 

The first part of tl^ Santiago assault almost mmerved 
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the Ameiicaii forces, including vacillating Shaf ter himselL 
Hie wounded had to be carried to the rear— only three am- 
bulances were available— in roug^-floored ox<arts, which 
shook them together in painful bloody heaps. Medical sup- 
plies were not removed from the transports until July 30, 
two weeks after the capture of Santiago. No lights were at 
hand; the doctors had to work on packing cases by the lig^t 
of the moon or candles. 

July 3, Cervera, warned by General Blanco to leave the 
port before the enemy blodced the mouth (despite the Ad- 
miral’s repeated protest at sudbi “a useless hecatomb”), 
hauled up bis winches, and with the Spanish blood-and- 
golden battleflags flying bravely, sailed out of Santiago. 

Sampson had sailed off in his flagdiip for one of his spats 
with Shafter. Admiral Schley was elated at his opportunity. 
His vessds dosed so joyously on the Spanish fleet that in the 
douds of dense smoke they got into each other’s range, 
swung in drdes, and the Brooklyn was almost rammed by 
the Texas. 

But once untangled, the Brooklyn, with only half hM 
power available, and the Oregon k^t up the chase, whAfe 
the rest of the fleet, induding Sampson’s flag^p, struggled 
to catdi up with the fast disappearing batde. 

It looked as though the swifter Spanish ships would get 
away. But under the first heavy rain of shells, their wooden 
dechs had burst into flames and could not be extinguidied. 
One by one, before blowing up, they had to be beached 
fnnn six to fifty miles along the coast. The crews leapt off to 
save themsdves. Adiniral Cervera swam ashore in his uiider- 
dothes. 

We fell to rescuing the wounded and drowning^ captur- 
ing the shore prisonos. The Cubans were falsdy aocus^ of 
trying to assassinate them, thou^ Cuban delivery of pris- 
oners to an American superior has been properly oertiffied. 
Ensi^ Hearst leapt pantless from the press flagdiip, 
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rounded up twenty-six dripping Spaniards and delivered 
them at the point of the pistol to Admiral Schley. 

Captain Philipps led a thanksgiving service on the 
Texas. 

Hie wreck of the Spanish fleet lay along the shore that 
Columbus long ago had sailed in his caravels. Their black 
hulks were also a symbol of the final passing of Spain’s 
power in the New World. 


5 SURRENDER 

July i6 Santiago surrendered. 

The Cuban troops, on the grounds they m^^t commit 
reprisals, were refused entry into the city. To the surrender 
ceremonies. General Garda was invited in such terms he 
could not accept— gross and unfair insults. The invitation 
was sent so late to Sampson that the latter’s chief of staff 
arrived panting to iBnd everything finished. 

A comic opera surrender. Shafter, entering, spied press- 
photographer Sylvester Scovil perched on a roof and pro- 
fanely ordered, “Throw him off.” Scovil, rig^ in front ot 
gold epaulettes and clanking swords, just as Old Glory was 
to be raised, punched Shafter’s head. He was arrested and 
temporarily perched on a statudess pedestal in the burn- 
ing sun, two bayonets guarding him. 

Shafter reappointed SpanMx oflEkdals to govern Santiago. 
Gardhi protested, announced withdrawaL Shafter (who had 
cxnnpletely maligned him in his reports to cover up his own 
egregious blunders) expressed his regrets, declaring official 
reports had done complete justice to him and his “brave” 
army. 

Shafter and Sampscm squabbled over the flipping in the 
harbor, the navy wishing to collect the prize-money. 
Shafter’s men held off the marines with fixed bayonets. 
Sampson got the Alvarado gun-boat away cm a take order. 
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Sbafter sent a tug full of soldiers panting fruitlessly after 
her. 

The war was about over. The troops after much urging 
and scandal were replaced, taken out of the yeUow-fever 
and malaria atmosphere to wallow and die of typhoid in 
Chidamauga, Alger and other camps. 

*'We had,” remarks MUlis, “acquired a forcigpi policy 
almost as fatuous as the most elegant examples of monarch- 
ical Europe. We had seized a colonial empire in a manner 
entitling us to recognition by the very best diplomats.” 

Our conduct of war had few of the growing text-book 
aq>ects ascribed to it. 


6 PEACE 

July a6 Spain queried via 
France regarding peace-terms. President Mt^inley de- 
manded with regard to Cuba: relinquishment of sover- 
eignty and immediate evacuation, immediate armistice, and 
a peace commission. 

October i five commissioners each from the United States 
and Spain met in Paris to draw up the final treaty. They 
soothed their arduous labors by Le Figaro “Five-o'dodks,” 
with singing and Spanish dances. President MdLinlcy was 
swinging around the drde to bad: them up with speeches 
about tJte flag and Dewey^s victory. He discovered that we 
had to have the Philippines, a revelation that came to him 
after walking the floor nig^t after nig^t dll midnight and 
going down on his knees to pray to “Almighty God for 
lig^t and guidance. And one nig^t it came to me . . . there 
was nothing left for us to do but take them all, and uplift 
and civilize them ... by God’s grace do the very best we 
could by them, as our fellow men for wh<nn Ctoist also 
died ... I went to bed . . . and slept soundly.” 

Soon after. Tsar Reed was amusing himself writing imag- 
inary communications from Generd Weyler to Congress 
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asking that body to give him due credit for having tnigi- 
nated our methods. 

By December lo the Paris Congress had settled all con- 
troversial points. 

Spain wished Cuba annexed to the United States to 
guarantee greater security for Spaniards. The commission- 
ers refused. For the time being only the United States 
would act as trustee for the island, asasntning responsibility 
for life and property. 

The suppression of the Cuban debt was another great 
“moral” adiievement, though far short of what the Cubans 
wanted. 

The Cuban treasury had been the scapegoat of all Span- 
ish administration. Cuba’s half-billion dollar pre-i8g8 debt 
was in excess of the entire real estate value of the island, 
and induded costs of the Ten Years* War and of trying to 
suppress the recent revolt, Spain’s expenses for General 
Prim’s ill-starred i86a Mexican espe^tion, for success- 
fully fighting revolution in Santo Domingo (1863-5), 
the 1866 Peruvian expedition, for part of the Carlist wars. 
Cuba was also charged with the maintenance of the Fer- 
nando Po penal station and the annual cost of the entire 
Spanish diplomatic and consular corps in the Americas. 
The treasury inroads ran from a pensicm to Columbus's 
heirs to the annual expenditures ^ administering Cuba 
badly. Current income did not suffice. Loan and Irank ad- 
vances had to supply constant deficit, ever more swollen 
by acnimiilating interest charges. Much of the 1886 and 
i8go loan issues, payable in gold, were soil outstanding. 
The Bank, of Spain was sunk to the tune of f 160,000,000 
utilized figuring the insurgents. An additional $70,000,000 
was due on the floating debt. 

Despite the war, expectation of American victory and rec- 
ognition of at least the bonds had sent them up on the 
market, so the American bankers had been able to get out 
from under. But we refused to recognize any of Cuba’s past 
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oblig ations. Had we taken die hig^ moral stand since taken 
toward the Soviet Union, we dioiild have insisted upon 
CSuba paying her debts, some of whidi were more ^^d 
than many of our own recent loans in Latin America or to 
the Machado government. We forgot also that for thirty 
years we had been inciting Spain to spend money suppress- 
ing the Cuban people, saying we would not look with favor 
on a free Cuba, whom now we could not consent to be 
crushed “by a burden created by Spain ... to oppose 
their independmee,” while at the same time we were re- 
fusing to recognize the existing government vdiidi had 
fou^ long and hard for independence. 

Blundy we refused to arbitrate this phase of the ques- 
tion. As a peace-loving nation we believed in arbitration, 
but— The Spaniards widied at least to extricate the non- 
military pordon. Our cause was too just to <x>nsider that 
either. 

Commissioner Castillo said to Commissioner Reid: 
“Cruel, most cruel; pray God that you may never be like- 
wise vanquished," and put his silk hat on his head and 
vanished down the plush-carpeted halL 

To get the Philippines and another bloody war, we 
salved our conscienoe by paying Spain $20,000,000 and 
called ourselves noble and generous. 

Certainly the treaty would have been mote worthy, its 
moral foundations solider, had we invited the Cuban pa- 
triots to the peace conference to participate in the solution 
of Cuba's future. 

Dr. William Graham Sumner acidly repeated the bitter 
truth of all wars for righteousness: “We have beaten Spain 
in a military conflict, but we are submittii^ to be con- 
quered by her on the field of ideas and policies.” 

“Who made us," demanded young Representative John 
Sharp Williams, “God’s globe-trotting vice-regents to fore- 
stall misgovemment everywhere" 

Senator Hoar added hi^ voice: Were we “a cheap-jack 
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country, raking after the cart for the leavings of Euro- 
pean tyranny?” 

But by this tune General S. B. M. Young and others had 
discovered that the Cuban patriots we had come to save 
were ”a lot of degenerates, absolutely devoid of humor or 
gratitude ... no more capable of self-government than 
the savage of Africa,” rather quaint after all our urgings 
about autonomy to Spain. In Swtiago American and Span- 
ish troops fraternized in mutual admiration for each other 
and contempt for the Cubans, who were carelessly booted 
around. Newspaper correspondents were discovering that 
"the better in Cuba &vors . . . annexation.” 
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X ANGLO-SAXON BLESSINGS 


1 TORIES 


XhE task of setting up CUBA 

as a going concem now faced the United States. MdSLinley 
now had to notify the insurgents regarding armistice terms, 
hence had to engage in ofiBcial intercourse. He sent that 
good hack politician, Charles E. Magoon, to confer. Estrada 
Palma held out for his official tide; McKinley, much an- 
noyed, had finally to treat with him as Minister and Plen- 
ipotentiary delegate to the United States, and through him 
to cable Bartolomd Mas6 as "President of the Republic of 
Cuba.” 

Aside from that, we ignored the Cuban revolution. The 
patriots who had bravely fought for freedom, who had 
risked death, who had sacrificed themselves, their families, 
their property, their future, to carry on the war in the face 
of colossal odds, were elbowed aside; and we turned diiefly 
to the Tories, the respectable Cubans, the people who had 
looked with apprehension upon a free Cuba, who had 
either done nothing or had opposed freedom— in other 
words, to those whom history has ever branded as traitorous 
to the fatherland. 

Had France, after hoping us become free, kept its troops 
in the thirteen colonies to set up a constitution and govern- 
ment to its own liking; at the same time shoving aside 
George Wadiington, Benjamin Franklin, and the other 
patriots while calling upon the services of those neutral or 
favoring British rule, the later-day history of this country 
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mig^t have been far more troubled and nnsiirrpssfiil- 

For a time our government was apprehensive lest it have 
a new revolt — a Cuban Aguinaldo, to repeat, as in the Phil- 
ippines, the same evils of which we had accused the Span- 
iards. There were unfortunate riots; the army ronadered 
the islanders dirt. Miximo Gdmez toured the island, ac- 
claimed everywhere, 'The Americans have embittered the 
joy of the Cuban victors with their forcibly imposed tute- 
lage.” The whole Independent Cuban Assembly followed 
suit— especially Manuel Sanguilly and Juan Gualberto 
Gomez, a very remarkable ex-dave neg^ro, and Fernando 
Freyre de Andrade (vdiose three sons were recently mur- 
dered by the Machado government), a man of great personal 
and fan^y prestige, all good aratars, communicated their 
ill-feeling to the populace. 

We jBnally saved ourselves from the irony of ironies by 
reaching an imderstandii^ after much bichering, with 
Goieral Maximo Gdmez to have his troops turn in their 
arms and pay his army $3,000,000 as a step toward pacifica- 
tion. It split the Cubans. 

G6mez’ under-ofBcers were furious at his “betrayaL” The 
Assembly was very bitter. Though it now took its stand on 
the questionable issue of a larger army-bonus, the real ani- 
mosity was rooted in America’s hig^-lnmded determinadon 
to rule in its own way. More trouble was feared. But after 
deposing Gdmez as Ccnnmander-in-Chiefi the Assembly 
disbanded April 4, 1899. 

January 1, 1899, Spani^ General Adolfo Jiminez Cas- 
tdlanos, Blanco's successor, had formally turned over the 
island to the American military governor. General John R. 
Brooke, and amid some rioting by disappointed Cubans, 
we ran up the Stars and Stripes cm Macro Castle. By Feb- 
ruary the last Spanish soldier had left the island. 
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2 BUZZAKD FOOD 

The Spaniards left Cuba fit 
for buzzards. In the last months of their dying adminis- 
tration, they had but one thought— loot, the final shake- 
down before they got out. Everything was gutted. Public 
buildings lacked even a stick o£ furniture. By personal ap- 
peal to his Spanish predecessor, the American ofGcial in 
charge was able to get a chair and desk. As Willis Fletcher 
Johnson has said (IV, 135): "They destroyed the plumbing 
and lighting fixtures. They broke or choked up t^ drains. 
They left every place in an indescribably filthy condition. 
There was nothing in all their record in Cuba mote unbe- 
cxxming than their manner of leaving it.” 

Famine and disease rode death-steeds triumphant. Chil- 
dren wandered about like wild animals. Roots, branches, 
herbs were gnawed with ddUig^t. Uncdean and repugnant 
animals were frenziedly hunted and devoured. Children 
pawed over the street dirt to find a few grains left after 
feeding cavalry and devoured these raw. Despite the efiEorts 
of the police, they carried off carcasses of animals that had 
died of ccmtagious diseases. These people were the relics of 
the country folk brought into the concentratoin camps by 
Weyler, whom we had forced Spain to un-concentrate.^ 
\^th the ex-Bavaxian, ex-newsie, ex-doug^boy, Frank 
Maximilian Steinhart, "cherubic as an innke^er and astute 
as a mandarin,” ever at his elbow, Brooke immediately took 
steps to alleviate this misery. Temporarily twenty thousand 
people in Havana were fed free. Sanitation was immediately 
tackled. Accumulated garbage was removed from streets 
grroivn impassable. Over twelve hundred cubic yards of 
rubbish were removed from the customs house alone. 

In rural areas the distress was just as bad. Agticullure was 
paralyzed, the sugar industry in ruins. Domestic animals 
had disappeared. The cane-ficdds were abandoned, machin- 

iMxctftiex Qitnb Ctiba^ 1* 15. 
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ery out <xE conuiiissioii, tiiiITr gmasTipil- New tariffiK by the 
United States and European natimis, just gjoing in for beet- 
sugar, aggravated the situadon. 

Though &ooke utilized mostly Cubans, put most au- 
thority in the four administrative chieb constituting his 
cabinet, inevitably there were many fincdons, especially as 
those vdio fought for independence often receiv^ the cold 
dioulder. The average American expected Cubans to sing 
peans o£ praise for what we had done and for the oppor- 
tunity to acquire glorious American institutions— at the 
time of course, the hest on earth and ordained by God. But 
the Cubans were merely impatient at not having full inde- 
pendence. Our provincialism and lack of experience in 
colonial aflEairs {dns Cuban unpre[»redness for self-govern- 
ment created a complicated situation, both technical and 
psychologicaL 

Evoi so, Brooke’s administration has been characterized 
even by Cuban opponents as a model of honesty and good 
intention. Little by litde he tried to slip into the back- 
ground and let the Cubans hold the stage. 

Before he left an American oflOcer wrote, “City for city, 
the towns of Cuba are more peaceful and orderly than those 
of the United States. There was never a more docile, quiet 
people . . . Our troops have practically nothing to do . . . 
The pacification has heen accomplish^” 

We were not merely concemed with destroyii^ lawless- 
ness but in setdng up a govenunent to guarantee propeity 
investments. Though much of Cuba’s populatfon was 
vdiite, there was much talk cxf “the vdiite man’s burden.” 
Our mission became that of budding up a republic “by 
Angfo-Saxcms in a Latin country vhere approximately 
seventy percent of the people were illiterate,” a republic 
“modeled dosdy cm the lines of our grea^t Republic.” * In 
reality rbis meant putting a loaded pistol into the hands of 
the Cubans; it meant giving them a mechanism they could 

Gen. Wood, igos RcfNirl; I. 271. 
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misuse, not one forged out of their own intelligence and 
needs. 

But it was considered a very necessary and laudable un- 
dertaking, especially as American and other capital was 
now pouring into the island. The pressure of business inter- 
ests, of the Monroe Doctrine, and the Treaty of Paris de- 
manded that we set Cuba’s house in order and make it safe 
for foreign dollars. 

g THE PRACTICEn WILE 

After the capture of Santiago, 
Wood remained in charge of the military occupation of 
Oriente. Even before becoming a “successor of Gort& and 
Ponce de Ledn” he had been quite impressed by his Oriente 
patrimony. “God’s own country . . . Beautiful as a dream 
—great mountains green to their tops, valleys filled with 
coconut and royal palms . . . dear, quaint little towns, 
hundreds of years old but so dirty. . . .’’ 

How dirty, he soon realized. He found people dying by 
thousands from disease and starvation. Gaunt stapes 
stretched pitiful arms from the windows, beseeching bread 
tmdl they fell back dead. “Long lines of wan, yellow, 
gliastly-looking individuals dragged themselves wca^y up 
and down the filthy streets, avoiding the dead animals and 
heaps of decomposing refuse . . . The very air . . . laden 
with death.’’ Wood himself paid fourteen dollars gold for 
his first meal— of horseflesh. 

And while the wine of victory flowed at the Caf6 Venus 
and the San Carlos Qub, Wood took care of the sick, fed 
the starving, buried the dead. Every man shall have work 
or food was his motto. 

With the help of Red Cross Clara Barton and the ex- 
drcufr-man. Major George Barbour, he cleaned up Santiago. 

The death-rate was over two hundred daily. Many cadav- 
ers lay for days undiscovered. “Men could not bury tl&e dead 
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fast eaou^” wrote Wood, “and diey were burned in great 
heaps of eighty or merdy piled hi gh on gratings of T ail-m ad 
iron and mixed with grass and sticks. Over all were turned 
thousands of gallons of kerosene, and the whole frightful 
heap reduced to ashes.” Kerosene jumped to a dollar a gal- 
lon, until Wood laid down the law to forty assembled mer- 
chants. Ninety hours, day and nig^ were required to dean 
up just one street. The drinkii^-water dstem at the Span- 
i^ hospital where lay 3,000 sick, soldiers was found to con- 
tain human and animal bones, old shoes and rags. The 
dilatory Spanish health ei^^eer was yanked out of bed and 
brought before Wood in his nightgown. Barbour smashed 
in the doors of private homes to dean up and publidy 
horsewhipped dtizens cardessly unsanitary. 

Wood stamped out epidemic after epidemic laid sewer 
pipes, till “even the flies starved to death.” 

And though the transport crews talked mutiny till they 
had to be put in irons on bread and water. Wood went 
ahead reestablishing munidpal government and courts, 
started public works, espedally road-building. He not only 
strung tdegraph lines along the royal palms through the 
jungle, but combated the Cuban temptation to utilize the 
wire for baling grass by putting oflEenders to work on the 
roads. He supplied country-folk with took and seed and 
food and sent them back to their farms. 

He founded schools, created rural guards, shot a looting 
American soldier, ran Cuban newspaper critics out of town. 
He told Garda to disarm his troops; Garda threatened to 
fig^t. “That mig^ be the best way out of it,” retorted 
Wood. Gradually the soldiers laid down their arms. 

By the end of the year, his jiuisdiction was “orderly, ca- 
pable, and self-sustaining.” 

"Ever since I have been in Santiago,” he said, “1 have 
prescribed liberal doses of the United States constitution, 
and the treatment has been remarkably efiicadous.” He 
even issued a Thanksgiving Day proclamation; and his staff 
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met for gratitude and strip poko* on his despatdi boat. The 
losers went home at dawn in newspapers^ and the police, 
under Lieutenant Matthew Hanna, scattered the curious. 

When Brooke was appointed Governor General, the two 
men immediately quarreled. Wood resented interEerence, 
and made a trip to the States to attack his dbidE and schemed 
secretly, pulling wires everywhere, and promoted under- 
handed attacks to gjst his job. 

The Santiago press was permitted to roast Brocike. 
Brooke angrily ordered Wood to suppress such papers. 
W(X)d refused to do so. “1 have always permitted the press 
... to criticize freely in decent language. . . 

On his trip to the States, Wocxl stirred up a much- 
deserved ovadorr. At the Metropolitan Club’s dinner Andbir 
bald Hopkins hurst into poetry: 

American aU the way throu^. 

Bone blood and muscle, nerve and wUl, 

The brain to plan, the pluck to do. 

The steady hmd, the practiced wUL . , . 

^eaen stanzas) 

Wood bucked Brooke’s financial arrangements, refused 
to submit proper accounts. ‘Tour estimate for August is 
wrcHD^^” Brooke advised him. “You must submit estimates 
for each distributing office in your department . . . The 
haphazard methods heretofore existing . . . must cease in- 
stantly . . . absolutely correct forms will be insisted upon 
for every disbursement. The accounts rendered for the 
last six monihs are a di^prace to the army,’’ and he held up 
funds pending compliance. 

Wood went over his head, demanded a court inquiry. 
Brooke thou^^ this— because of its efEect on the Cubans— 
unwise. 

"He crawled ahjecdy,” wrote Wood to the Adjutant Gen- 
eraL 

Wood was reenforced by his Rou^ Rider record and by 
solid achievements in Santiago. 
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Roosevelt too was giving him a constant boost, holding 
pro-Wood banquets and meetings, and sotm was bomlmd- 
ing McKinley constantly to oust Brooke and promote 
Wood. December 13 ihe appointment went through 

4 JAI ALAI 

December so, 1899, Wood 
glided into Havana at six o’doci: in the momii^ tmder the 
saluting guns o£ Mono Castle ... to be received by 
swarms of American and Cuban politicians, and bands beat- 
ing out the Siarspar^led Banner and the Hymn of Bayamo, 
and rode to Hotd InglateiTa beside General Ro^guez of 
the revolutionary army. 

When made Governor General, Wood was sdll a young 
man, thirty-eig^t years of sugp, a taU handsome Hercules 
with iron hand-g^p. He rested by taking gymnastic exer- 
cise. Bold and sdOE-confident, he feared no situation; despite 
any criticism, he never swerved from any decided course of 
action. He was a rule or ruin type, aim an indefatigable 
worker, a hig^-powered organizer and a man of great in- 
tegrity with a fine sense of justice— save where his will, am- 
bitions or prqudices were overtly aroused. 

Too oftm he took credit for the labor of others. Un- 
doubtedly peremptory, he sent most subordinates home in a 
huff that created smoldering animosity that lost him proper 
recognition in the World War and caused Woodrow Wil- 
son to write: "Wherever General Wood goes there is con- 
troversy and conflict of ju^^pment . . . absolutdy unable 
to submit his judgment to those . . . superior in com- 
mand.” 

But as new Governor General in Cuba he made an excel- 
lent impression by suppressing his annexationist sentiments 
too obviously displayed in Santis^, and appointing a cab- 
inet made up pui^y of “levolurionists.” But he soon 
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showed he meant to run absolutely everything himself. He 
did get things done, till the weary Cubans said in doggerdl: 

Don't stop to drink or spit. 

To smoke or scratch your ear. 

Go work while the stars are Ut! 

Come home when night is near. 

There is no time for food. 

Write till the ink runs dry. 

The man who works for Wood 
Is one who wants to die. 

Politically tied up with the Roosevelt Republican clique, 
he dared step on a Boss Hanna hireling; Estes G. Raihbdne, 
for postal ^uds, fought the case courageously through 
against the Ohio gang, and sent him up for ten years. 

He continued cleaning up Havana, established systematic 
sanitation under Major Goigas; Doctors Reed, Lazcar, Car- 
rol and Agramonte, at great personal risk (death for Lazcar 
and Carrol) verified the theories of the Cuban doctor, Car- 
los Findlay, regarding the Slegomyia mosquito, and stamped 
out yellow fever, long the bane of the island and our south.- 
em ports. 

Already under Brooke, with an able school-law drawn 
up by the Cuban scholar Enrique Jos^ Varona, a decen- 
tralized school system under Alexis Everett Frye had been 
inaugurated, new schools started almost redklessly, old 
Spanish barracks beug turned into schoolrooms; a corps of 
teachers— partly (under Wood) through Harvard generos- 
ity— was built up in record time. Under Spain enrollment 
in the schools h^ been 36,306 (only 21,435 in 1899) with 
an attendance of little over 15,000. June, 1900, enrollment 
totaled 143,120. Frye was enthusiastic^ hard-working, be- 
lieving firmly in enlightened Cuban independence. 

WoM^ imperialist to the core, scxm interfered, and sent 
Lieutenant Matthew Hanna, an OrOhio schcxilteacher, out 
to inspect the schcx)ls and their pernicious ideas and new 
methcids. Hanna to centralize the school system drew up a 
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severe school code, based on. the Ohio State law, but in- 
cduding unpleasant salary and fine provisions. 

A3Qd so Root could dedare in his 1900 report: “The 
courses and methods of instruction are those most approved 
in this country. The text-books are translations into Span- 
ish of American text-books’*— probably an improvemoit 
over the previous catechism, but hardly more intelligible 
or appropriate. 

Centralization proved more cosdy: $26.50 per pupil as 
compared to the $22.50 American. 

The teachers and Frye protested the changes angrily and 
in vain. Wood calmed them by certain new proposals never 
adopted. 

At the same time the schools were rigorously reorganized; 
incidentally teachers tcx) fervent for early Cuban indepoid- 
en(£ were eliminated. When some of the teachers protested 
the Platt Amendment, Wood accepted Frye’s resigna- 
tion, and reported angrily, “He was a very dangerous man 
cm the island, and his influence on the teachers and children 
was in the direction of the most intense radicalism as to the 
future rdations between Cuba and the United States. . . .’’ 

Under Brooke and Wood taxes were honestly collected, 
justice more properly administered, habeas corpus intro- 
duced. Wocxl reformed the jails and prisons; die insane 
“confined in cells in the jails all over the island, filthy and 
ragged . . . treated . . . like wild beasts . . . collec:ted 
and taken to the large insane asylum in Havana.” 

In accordance with an decdcm law which applied “the 
best examples of our American elections statutes to the ex- 
isting ccm^ticms of Cuba” * municipal self-government was 
initiated. All in all a very solid, admirable record. 

But Cuba had not, by the time of evacuaticm, been re- 
stored to its 1895 prosperity. Uncertainty of American 
tenure retarded ncnmal economic expansion. More road- 
building, agricultural loans and similar enterprises might 

• Root, MihUay and CoUmud Pobcy, 194. 
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have been more beneficial than so large an emphasis upon 
schools to educate the electorate to obey a foreign-inspired 
paper constitution and to exercise prerogatives they would 
—as subsequent events have demonstrated— have very little 
<q>portunity to exercise. 

Nor did the intervention satisfy all the patriots. Wood 
arrested and set to breaking roths on the streets the two 
editors of El Reconcenirado, Augustin Cervantes and Ri- 
cardo Armantd, a fact recently cited by Secretary of State 
Orestes Ferrara to warrant the repressive tactics of Ma- 
chado.* And Wood suppressed at least one paper criticizing 
the Platt Amendment. To his wife be wrote in October, 
1899, Cuba Libre is prearJiing blood and war . . . 
say frankly they want to raise a spirit of revolution ... I 
represent the perfidious United States and hence they 
intend to oppose anything 1 advocate ... I want to ex- 
haust all civil means before resorting to military force . . 

And to another editor he said, “The moment you attack 
the government, I small put you in Mono Castle and keep 
you there.” 

Our own patriots were happier. Cuba was good pickings. 
Business enterprise puffed its idealistic thrmt. Waves of 
American civilizers, burdened by their whiteness, descended 
upon Cuba. Newspapermen were followed by property 
owners anxious to ssdvs^ their damaged estates. Realty 
offices boomed. Merchants, eager to open or reopen con- 
nections, flung out a skirmish line of all sorts of persons 
“eager to hdlp Cuba by helping themsdives.” The island 
was literally “floated on new and endless stock cennpanies.” 
There were pitched battles to control new or existing con- 
cessions. 

Cuba was looked upon as fair game for big business. 
The War Department, as guardian for our new ward, de- 
cided to control all plums firom Wadbington. As early as 
February, 1899, ^ board, headed by Goietal Robert P. 

^Fcnan, Las enseftamas da vna raooluMn, 44- 
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Kennedy of Ohio, was fonned for thix purpose — to advise 
upon the “sale or gjift of franchises, either local or inter- 
provincial; railway grants; street-car line concessions; elec- 
tric lig^t and other municipal monopolies.'’ 

But Congress, a spark of idealism left, batded its way 
across the vested trenches of Mark Hanna and the admin- 
istration plunderers, and in March pushed through the 
Foraker Amendment to the military appropriation bill pro- 
hibiting the granting of concessions any kind during the 
occupation by the United States. Dreams of sudden wealth 
were blighted. If rapid reconstruction was retarded, the in- 
tervention was kept pure of shady deals and scandals; and 
business men became advocates of an early termination of 
intervention. 

Civil Order No. 53, Fehmary 8, igoo, made dear, how- 
ever, that General Wood did not consider that the amend- 
ment forbade the purchase of land and the building of a 
railway on it, or that revocable permits for such lines to 
cross public hi^ways and streams were in the nature of 
cxmcessions; and thus-wise Sir William Hogme started the 
Cuban railroad from Santa Clara to Santiago, opening that 
very rich productive area up to development— <dl in all a 
commendable evasion of the Foraker restriction. 

Nor, as Jenks points out, did the amendment prevent 
the revocaticm of past concessicms to open the way for in- 
terested parties later on. When Governor Brooke discov- 
ered that the Spaniards shortly befcnre evacuadcm had 
provided for a waterworks and a dcxk, he canceled this, 
indignantly railing it a fraud cm the rights oi the United 
States. Straightway he sent troops to the dcxk and engineers 
to tibe waterworks without so much as advising the owners 
or adhering to the Spanish law that ccmjBscaticm demanded 
recmnpense. Washington finally, after our evacuation, rec- 
ognized the original waterworks tide, but retained the dock 
— for there American ships could mcxir. If the owners did 
not like thi$, they could appeal to the Cuban courts, by 
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that time boimd by the Platt Amendment to validate every 
act q£ the occupation. 

Nor did the Foiaker Act prevent the granting of a ten- 
year monopoly to the Jai Alai company which proposed 
introducing the famous Basque game to Cuba in connec- 
tion with open gambling. Despite its illegality. General 
Wood, himself an enthusiastic player, so strongly interested 
bimsplf in the concession, he returned the petition three 
times to the judge-advocate-gencral for his authorization 
and quite misrepresented the matter to Washington by 
suppressing the facts regarding professionalism and gam- 
bling. The concession was finally printed as a jait-accompli 
in the Gaceta Oficial, May g, igoa, eleven days before G^- 
eral Wood sailed away with a f 5,000 silver tea-set from the 
grateful concessionaires to face a dust-dLoud of emotion in 
^ United States raised by selfish beet interests over the 
fact that he had utilized Cuban funds to pay a Washington 
propagandist in behalf of lower tariCL 

Compared to the contemporary corruption in our own 
large cities and the procedure of European powers in the 
Near East and in Africa, our first intervention in Cuba— 
aird I say this without irony— stands as a model of fine trus- 
teeship. Its basic evil resided, not in its worthy deeds, but 
in Washington’s failure to recognize and aid ti« insurgent 
government. 
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1 Cuba’s appendix 


Hon. DAVID j. Hnx, ixjd.. 
Assistant Secretary oE State, told the Rochester Chamber 
of Gommerce, Decembo' 8, 1898, cm the eve of the estab- 
lishment of American military government in Cuba: “I 
cannot bdULeve it an evil for any people that the Stars and 
Stripes, the symbol of liberty and law, diould float over 
them.” The Cubans should be g^ad to remain under that 
banner. Patriotic orators, foom then on, shouted our flag 
diould never cxone down. 

Wood himself was at heart an annexadcmist. He wrote 
Rcxjsevdt, “Clean government, quich, decisive acticm and 
absolute control in the hands of trustworthy men, estab- 
lidunent of needed legal and educational reforms, and 1 
do not believe you could shake Cuba foose if you wanted 
to.” Even after a constitution had been drawn up he was 
stiU hopefuL “There is an extremely strong sentiment for 
annexation,” he wrote Rcx>t Octobn 16, igoi. “Annexa- 
tion talk grows apace,” he wrote Rcxisevdt October 7. “I 
always tell the people, however, that they must talk annex- 
aticm through their own giovemment whm it is formed.” 

Powerful American interests, opposed to our original 
entry war, desired this step. Robert Porter, specdal 1899 
McKinley repieseatative to arrange terms with Gdmez, 
later to report cm economic conditions, publicly advcxated 
such action— the Spanidi merchants desir^ it, all “the best” 
people of Havana. Many Americans “believing we had de- 
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dared die merchaiits free and indqiendait,’' announced 
diat the Cubans did not want to govern themselves. 

Official Washington looked with as mudi trepidation 
upon the ea^ieriment of a free Cuba as did Europe at a 
Republican United States in 1776. But contrary to the ex- 
pectations of Europe and not a few disappointed Ameri- 
cans, we did get out; our restraint gave greater face to our 
democratic annexation of Porto Rico and die Philippines 
against die wishes of “bandit” Aguinaldo, who had done 
most of our fighting for us, but who had ungratefully de- 
dared the Philippine Republic unappreciative of M<£in- 
ley^s lofty Christian purposes. 

True, there were a heretics. At Faneuil Hall Moor- 
field Storey asked embarrassingly, “Why should Cuba with 
its 1,600,000 have the rig^ to freedom and sdf-govera- 
ment and the 8,000,000 people ... in the Philippine 
Idands be denied the same rig^t? ... Is Porlo Rico more 
indebted to us than Cuba? Is die commandment 'thou shalt 
not steal* qualified by the proviso ‘unless it is netxssaryT’ 

If not annexed, then Cuba could succeed only by being 
"bound to us,” McKinley stated in his Dccemba 5, 1899, 
message, “by ties of singular intimacy and strength. . . . 
The new Cuba, yet to arise ftom the adies of the past”— 
said our poetic guardian of reactionary business in words 
of singnlar doquence— could ntrt be turned "adrift” as a 
“loosely framed commonwealth” to "face the vidssitudes** 
of ”wead:er states whose natural wealth and abundant re- 
sources are c^E^t by the incongruities of their political or- 
ganization” and the sapping of their strength “by internal 
rivalries"— in cfiect, he argued (in a weird assemblage 
monstrously long words dlbowii^; each other rhetoru^y), 
Cuba would have to become our ward to be kept orderly 
diat its wealth migjht be properly eiqploited. For decades 
most of our communiques to Spain had revealed as our 
dominant motive the safety of capital and investments. 

Even some Cuban revolutionists were not averse to a le- 
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lationship to guarantee rapid n phafiilit 'arifwi and govem- 
mental success. If for no other reason than to stand in 
Washington’s gcx)d graces these wished to attract American 
capitalists. £strada Palma, Fehruaiy i, 1898, wrote Andr& 
Moreno de la Xorre: McKinley had been aidvised that while 
annexation was not desired, the American government 
^ould “in some manner provide a g[uarantee for internal 
peace” so the Republic noig^t “inspire confidence among 
foreign capitalists to encourage them to invest large 
sums. . . .” 

Promptly we set to work to establish the pRq)er big- 
brother relationship. Two great intellects evolved the neces- 
sary paternalistic paraphernalia: Senator Orville H. Platt 
of Connecticut and Seaetary dE War Elihu Root— a Roman 
Emperor type “unperfecdy acdimated to democracy and 
bardy tolerant of its ineflBciency and rabble.” To esta bli sh 
a legal rig^ for intervention which even Europe would be 
obliged to recognize, they worked in the traditional policy 
of imperialist Seward, the ante-bellum Whigs, and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. “Thus,” remarks Jenks, “the mind of Elihu 
Root moved from first principles toward conclusions indis- 
tit^rnishable from those reaped by unphilosophical per- 
sons who merdy wished investments to ripen in Cuba.” ^ 

The April so, 1898, Joint Resolution had declared Cuba 
was and of a rig^t or^^ to be free and its government 
vested in the people. February 25, Root’s new tablet of 
stone was dragged down from the War Department Sinai 
to the Senate Chamber and tied to the tail of the 1901-02 
Military Appropriation Bill, a nice tandem of implied force 
and ideadistic oats. After two hours’ debate on the 27th, the 
bill was passed; after favorable House action, was sigpied 
by the President, March 2. 

“We are goin^ to impose upon them obligations whidh 
the Federal Government has never though of imposii^ 
iqpon any of the States of the Unicm,” complained Senator 

t-Owr Caban Colony, 14. 
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John T. Morgan of Alabama. Senator Edward W. Pettees 
of the same state said sadly: “Free and independent. . . . 
We are disgracing the name of the American people.” And 
Representative De Armand of Arkansas cried: “Ignoble 
Housel Miserable despotisml Never was there a day so 
fullof fatality for liberty since the United States was farmed 
. . . infamous measure . . . cowardly renunciation . . . 
commercialism. . . .” 

A Cuban constitutional convention was then in session. 
It had been convoked under the benign patronage of Leon- 
ard Wood by Order 301, June 25, 1900, of the General 
Headquarters of the Cuban Division. He at once toured 
the ishmd to see that proper men were elected to it. For 
the most part Wood was satisfied with the resultant per- 
sonnel; but the people had, he advised Root, “also sent 
some of the worst agitators and political rascals in Cuba.” 

The delegates had been asked to fulfill Articles I and IV 
of the Joint Resolution and to consider what form future 
relations between the two countries tiiould take, these to be 
adopted as part of the constitution. 

Such a demand at once aroused the fear of Cuban pa- 
triots. Those more outspoken denounced Wood as a “quack 
doctor,” his talk of Cuban independence as “hypocritical,” 
that the constitution was just a sop, that its tail would wag 
the dog. Relations with a specific coimtry were not con- 
stitutional questions. 

February 21, 1901, invoking the blessii^ of God, the 
Gonstitution of the New Republic, containing 115 ar- 
ticles and seven Transitory Dispositions, established the 
conditions on which Cuba enter^ the concert of nations— 
esxept for the United States. 

Discussions regarding Cuban-American relations had 
been started February 12. Althou^ the convention as a 
whole was dominated by dements fairly critical of the 
United States, many proposals, practically all friendly to 
us, had been presented. The Convention clearly desired 
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that we goaiantee Cuba’s independence. It wished to ccm- 
dliate American economic interests upon which Cuba’s 
future devdlopment depended and to prevent the island 
ever being used as a lose for foreign aggressions against 
us. But the couventiou speal:ers betrayed gloomy forebod- 
ings that the United States’ desire to malcp Cuba a pro- 
tectorate was likdLy to insist upon relations incompatible 
with Cuban sovereignty. 

They already had an inTtling even before Mr. Platt’s 
fatherly concern for Cuba had manifested itselL Already 
Wood had warned the convention (so he advised Root 
February 19) that these conditions (later a few others were 
added) were "the only ones’’ the United States "could at 
present consider.” But the convention looked sourly upon 
these pre-Platt terms, and Wood wrote Root that as our 
demands were "liberal, equitable, and just,” they "diould 
be insisted upon throughout.” He urged sending a forcible 
communication. 

February ay, his tone hardened. "I have told them flatly, 
of course unofficially [blessed word], that the United States 
felt that it had performed its duty here with esemplary 
fairness and libei^ty and cautioned them against appear- 
ing to dighl^ ^ ignore what had been done for them. The 
political dement are an ungrateful lot and they appreciate 
only one thiiig, which, is the strong hand of authority, and 
if necessary we must show it" 

The forcible communication was the Platt Amendment, 
embodying the Wood-Root demands. Our fairness and 
sense of justice were so god-like, it was foolish even to 
iTnagine die Cubans would even espect the generosity of 
discussion. March a, less than three weeks after the con- 
vention started cxmsideriog the matter, the Amendment 
determined exactly what the future status of the island 
would be with reference to the United States. It was pre- 
sented for adoption to the convention by General Wood, 
March 7. 
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The delegates then discovered what they had long sus- 
pected: that though they mi^t talk, nothing they might 
propose would be given the slightest consideration; neither 
their cooperation nor bona fide future cooperation between 
the countries was in the least desired. The hand-embroid- 
ered towels of free Cuba’s hopeehest were too shabby for 
her imperial consort. 

Wood took the committee on relations away “from the 
murky political atmosphere of Havana” to Batambo on the 
Kanawha fi;diing-boat to impress upon them what they 
would have to do— an tdtimatum. This interference with 
the convention was h^pbly to be criticized; that body 
openly dedared it had been “insulted,” the orders 
“pitd^” at them. 

They were quite dismayed. Where was the freedom of 
action which had been pledged? Was there not time enough 
for the United States to object to the convention’s opinion 
after it had been formulated? One patriot, Salvador Cisne- 
ros Betencourt (Marquds of Santa Luda), I*resident during 
the Yara revolt and again during the Ba^ revolt, proposed 
retoming the document forthwith. Some widied to intro- 
duce a resolution adJhg for Wood’s recall, others widied 
to adjourn sine die. The ontory of the negro Juan Gual- 
berto Gdmez swung the assemblage s^jainst immediate ac- 
cqptance. Certainly the Amendment violated spirit and 
letter of the Tdler clause of the Joint Resoludon. Nor was 
the Amendment demanded, as Root insisted, by the Treaty 
•of Paris. Article II of that treaty— in which the Cabans had 
no voice-obliged the United States to protect life and 
property; but Article XVI specifically lixdted this to the 
duration of occupation; on its termination, we thould "ad- 
vise the government established ... to accept the same 
obli^tious.’* 

Wood wrote Root he was “bending every efEbrt to rtdh 
this thing through” and on another oocasion he advised 
his siqperior he had the “unquestionable” feding of the 
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rural people being in his £a.vor but “in large cities — 
Havana, Cienfuegos, Santiago— where the agitating element 
is gathered, one hears only outspoken opposition to the mil- 
itary government.” 

A Cuban cartoon published in La Discusidn depicted 
Cuba nailed to the cross between General Wood and Mc- 
Kinley as thieves; Roman centurion Platt profiEered the 
Amendment sponge on a spear. 

Wood in apoplexy dos^ the paper for a day and had 
the editor farou^bt before him under arrest. 

But brow-beadng was bringing our proconsul nowhere. 
The delegates were constantly getting more and more on 
their uppers. To calm them down, the majority of vdiom 
hody demanded modificadons. Root, fearing the hook 
mig^t not be swallowed at all, took up the smooth handle 
that Wood in his brusqueness had disdained. April 3, 
Wood transmitted to the convendon Presidmit, I^. Do- 
mingo Mendez Capote, a new cable horn Root that the 
Amendment was “not synonymous with intermeddling cnr 
interference with the affairs of the Cuban Government.” 
The United States would intervene only to preserve Cuban 
independence and maintain a proper government. 

A bit mollified, sdll not satisfied, the convendon sent a 
cmnmission headed by Mdndez Capote to Washington to 
learn the real intendons of the United States and secure 
modificadons, at least footer trade reciprocity for aoquies- 
cenoe. 

In Washington, Root reassured the ddegadon that the 
Amendment gave the United States no ri^^ not already 
possessed and exercised; it merdy enabled us better to act 
for Cuba with reference to foreign nations to protect Cuban 
soverei^ty. After praying to God the need feu intervention 
mig^t never arise, he swore it would only be contemplated 
in case Cuba, larking government^ should fall into anarchy, 
or a foreign menace should arise— no meddling with inter- 
nal adininistration. 
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If our mtendons were so benevolent, inquired the com- 
missioneis, why a tantamount ultimatum, why sudh pres- 
sure to secure immediate consent to exercise a ri^ht the 
United States would exerdse anyway? 

Root replied, “Good diplomacy consists in so banHling 
the way in which a conflict arises between two nations that 
it is its adversary which has violated the law”— of course 
European nations, not the United States. 

The commission returned with these and odier inter- 
pretational baggage and reciprocity promises from the 
President, Root and Platt. It was dear the American army 
would not be withdrawn until they capitulated; the Cubans 
were quite free to choose the Amendment or American mil- 
itary liile. May ssG, the delegates, still trying to hedge, finally 
adopted a revised version of the Amendment by 15 to 14. 
Root sent a letter to be submitted reiterating his position. 

Wood said nothing would be gained by further discus- 
sion. *‘Yes or no ... to the Amendment.” The time had 
come for an “ultimatum,” of which there would be no 
further consideration or discussion. The ultimatum was 
ddivered. By a vote of 16 to xi, Jtme la, 1901, the pro- 
visioDs, with the sad resignation of the patriots, were writ- 
ten word for word, not a letter chang^ into the Cuban 
constitution as an “Appendix.” Two years later, as the 
Amendment and Appendix provided, this was embodied 
in a permanent treaty. For five months the delegates had 
resisted. They finally had to bow to Root’s infallible wis- 
dcMn, Wood’s “strong hand,” and our superior power. 


2 THE SPONGE 

The Platt Amendment, thus 
forced down Cuba’s throat, forbade the Cuban govem- 
meixt to enter into any treaty with any forei^ power or 
powers which would even tend to impair independence; 
no foreign power could be permitted to obtain by cdloni- 
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zatioa or for naval or military purposes, lodgment or con- 
trol over any portion of the island. ^Xliis really meant — any 
foreign power except die United States.) 

Though the Cuban constitution already inrlndpd sov- 
ereignty safeguards, also that no loan could be issued with- 
out Congressional authorization and provision for perma- 
nent taxes for interest and redemption, we forbade any 
loans not amortizable through an excess above current 
revenues. 

We also retained the rig^t to intervene "for the preser- 
vation of Cuban government” for “the maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protecdon of life; property 
and individual liberty,” and to insure fulfillment of the 
Treaty of Paris obligadons. 

The Cubans were obliged to ratify and validate all acts 
of our military occupadon. 

All existing plans for sanitadcm wore to be completed 
and amplified to prevent epidemics endangering the peo- 
ple and commerce of Cuba and of our southern ports. 

The Me of Pines, always part of Cuba and thus admin- 
istered by Spain, was “omitted from the boundaries of 
Cuba,” its future ownership to be determined by treaty. 
We were given the ri^t to buy or lease lands necessary 
for coaling and naval stadons. 

It froze for all time the rdadons between two de- 
vdoping supposedly soverei^ states. Imposed by the strong 
upon the weak, purely legalisdc, devoid of the comprdhen- 
sion that no law which overrides the widies of a people 
has moral validity, it was unimaginadve, stodgy, bureau- 
cradc, unnecessary. No room was left for Cuba’s evoludon, 
for the evoludon of its rdadons with the United States or 
for adequate future rdadons betweoi us and Ladn Amer- 
ica as a whole. It is one of those static patterns whidbi de- 
lig^ the Sir Oracle mind and New England pmitanism, 
and has had only disastrous efEects upon Cuba. 

It was a unilateral document giving us r^ts and Cuba 
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duties. But can any rig^t ever be justly exercised without 
assumption of its corresponding obligations? Gan we even 
interpret that document without thereby incurring definite 
responsibilities regarding every Cuban govenunent? For 
the interpretatifm of the intervention privilege was held 
strictly in our hands— we alone could ^termine when a 
govenunent violated life, property and individual liberty, 
when it was proper to intervene, when a loan was inad- 
visable, when a foreign treaty was inimical. In short, it was 
the establishment of a definite protectorate which has the 
advantage of similar relationships (as that of Fgypt or 
France in Morocco) in that it enables us to shirk our re- 
sponsibilities and avoid blame for all evils, but accept plau- 
dits for fine achievements. 

One Cuban stated, it was "equivalent to delivering up 
the key to our house, so that they can enter it at all hours, 
when the desire takes them, day or night, with intentions 
good or ill ...” If the United States alone can determine 
when a government is “adequate,” then “only those govern- 
ments will live which count cm its support and benevo- 
lence.” 

The policy of the United States to oppose all revolutkms 
in Latin America and not recognize governments coming 
into power by such means, whiter the revoluticm is jus- 
tified or the new govenuncmt represents popular will, leads 
inevitably to local tyranny, doubly so in Cuba’s case. This 
policy forces us to become solid allies of the worst tyrants, 
the ernes who best profit from such a static controL 

When we imposed cm Central America the 1907-23 trea- 
ties, when we applied the Platt Amendment in this manner 
in 1917 in unjust bdbalf of Mencxal, we merely recognized 
cadstmg goverrunents which had sensed pcvwer in the &shicm 
we supposedly opposed, thus hdlping to perpetuate non- 
dected governments, while denying the people the lig^t 
to remove them. Such tyraimies are further assisted, as in 
Cuba, to buy unlimited war materials in the United States, 
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often with die proceeds of loans from the United States, 
true oE Cuban Presidents Menocal, Zayas, and Madiado. 

For this to appr oxim a t e a just, democratic and enlig^- 
ened policy, we would have to guarantee honest decdons, 
obviously impossible and entailing further injusdces and 
violations of national sovereignty. Hence this policy, ena- 
bodied in the Platt Amendment, merely utilizes the United 
States' power to maintain diiecdy and indirecdy a condi- 
tion constandy favoring tyraimy, corruption and Ameri- 
can capitalists at the expense of human liberty. This has 
been and is the situation in Cuba. This is the fundamental 
etqplanation of the present Machado dictatorship. 

Thus vdien Secretary State Sdmson and Ambassador 
Guggenheim announced in 1930 they were merdy follow- 
ing the Root interpretation of the Phut Amendment, they 
were confessing, for every one in the slightest informed, 
that they were upholding the Machado tyranny. 
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LIBERTY TO LOOT 


*Tt is DOC kDOwn which axe the 
duett ambidoDs m a oountiy 
DOC yec bom— chose of the sol- 
dien or those of the civiliaDS.** 

''What 1 DiDtt say, befioie my 
wnoe is sOenoed aod my heait 
ceases to beat m this woild, is 
iltaf my oountiy has all the 
wtoes necessary for the om- 
quest and maintenance of her 
liberty.** 

Jose Mabxi 




XII PROBLEMS 


1 CHILD OF THK TROPICS 

Jose icarti, iNXEULEcruAi. 
father of Cuban indqieiidence, was esscQtially a rbilrf o{ 
the tropics. His fervid words, thoug^h he il1iiTniTiat«»ri many 
subsequent pitfalls, were but a vehicle for the pain of the 
tropics, not for its realistic problems. 

Cuba, far more bland, despite diseases and hurricanes, 
partakes greatly of all semi-tropical characteristics. Any one 
ever enthralled by rural life on that island will grasp part 
of Marti’s intdlednal dilemma. For what is more beautiful 
and painful than the contrasts of each dawning day— the 
foedi early morning filled with warmish white fog^ the grad- 
ual sun-brig^ quickening world, steaming in spirals as 
dioug^ the earth’s very crust were about to bubble Soon 
heat lays heavier hand over everything, like a cap of hot 
untouchable metal; and each, human toward noon, as the 
hours grow stale, feek sodden lethargy, almost stupefying 
inaction, shot throu^ with sensuous and lovdy images— 
the g^t of d:y and vivid raw colors, the majestii^ white- 
limbed trunks, the sun diaip-etdied on cane-fidds, feathery 
palm trees moving sofdy in a breeze overly warm and 
caressing^ the slow-moving folk in brig^ clothes, brown and 
bladk. flesh more hmnid and darker than the earth itsd£ 
Easy enough to sufEer aU thingjs, resist all things, enjoy all 
things, be part of all thix^ but not to dominate, control or 
improve. All too easy to sink into a pattern for too perfect 
to be changjed. 
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Marti and other revoludonists did not sink into any such 
pattern because £or them it had been disrupted, made ugly, 
by aliens; and because the Cuban, whatever his kinship 
with the rest of the American tropics, is far more of a 
parvenu. Bodr because of the very doseness of the inde- 
pendence movement and Cuba’s proximity to the piston- 
like civilization of the United States, he is more ihoduly 
agitated in spirit and life. 

But the rupture of tropic peace explains in part why 
to Marti and others it was sui^ent if their country were 
only free. Spanidi shaddes once thrown ofl^ the people 
would automatically be reintegrated with the soil and 
growth of Cuba. To that the patriots were loyal, not to the 
mere mechanics of government or justice. 

Marti was a Mazzini, an advocate of extreme political 
liberalism. For him whites, mestizos and negroes were all 
Cubans, equally to be cherished; but he did not halt to 
consider the racial, cultural and economic problems that 
would spring out of differences of pigmentation and his- 
torical origin. He wanted no idle odimn toward the Span- 
iard, but never considered what would ensue in a free Cuba 
with busiaess still dominated by aliens. 

Beyond simple brotherly formulae, he did not delve 
deeply, very little into the economic and social requisites to 
make ideal dtizen^p effective. The trends of the ’48 in 
Europe, of the Paris Commune, of capital and labor, of 
econmnic penetration of foreign capitad, were never pon- 
dered by him. He belonged still, noble soul that he was, 
to the aige of the Physiocrats, to Emersonian platitudes and 
hoary generalizations regarding liberty, mosdy far removed 
fmn ^ functioning forces ^ active social controL And 
though all his thoughts and deeds were cm a lofty plane, 
placing him beside Cuban heroes and her most courageous 
thinkna— Ararngo y Parteno^ Fdix Varda, Saco, J086 de la 
Luz y Chballero, Conde de Pozos l>ulces— yet his very ideal- 
isms were intellectually and historically a bit anadizonistic. 
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Ideologically the Cubans were unprepared for their new 
freedom. Spain's strict oontral over the intellectual life of 
the island, the low state of public education, the barriers set 
up against intercourse with the United States, not to men- 
tion the rest of Latin America, gave no proper philosojdii- 
caL let alone practical, CTilightpnTnent for the new duties of 
sdf^vetiunent. 


2 CHANGO 

In justice to h^rtf, to this day 
none of the serious problems confronting Cuba have been 
honestly faced by ha leaders— only partially by some of 
her thinher^ and now by some of her younger revolution- 
ists. The generation of rulers bom of the independence 
revolt— the most militaristic and unscrupulous elemaits of 
that effort— have merely led her ever deq)er into degrada- 
tion. 

Nor could our American occupation be expected to con- 
sider basic economic problems. The American r^Eidal mind 
had not learned to thmk of governmental responsibilities in 
those terms. Laissez. faire was at its apogee; as yet we know 
nothing even of Roosevelt’s fake trust-busting days or the 
Wilsonian r^nlatory schemes. 

What were and are the problems of Cuba’s political in- 
dependence 

As indqrendence came late, this, plus American ideas of 
definite separation of Churdi and State whidi cancded 
previous government subsidies to the Church, permitted 
Cuba to avoid the bitter religious stn^g^es which featured 
the first half century and more of Mexican and Central 
American independence,' an issue still to be fought out in 
many South American countries. Evmi so. Wood was ri^tly 
condemned for paying |a,ooo,ooo and authoriziog other 
payments from tiie Cuban treasury for Church mortgsges 
and buildings confiscated half a century earlier by the 
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Spanish authorities, a lien canceled by the financial clauses 
of the Treaty of Paris. But Cuba was freed from the onus 
of a religious strugg^. 

Other questions were not so brightly disposed oL 

Is there a negro problem in Cuba? Cubans deny it. Amer- 
icans have never faced their own race question; t)^ military 
occupation, unlil^riy to think in such terms, did not. 

majority of the negroes were not freed until the 
'ei^ties; many were not really freed then. The influx of 
blacks continued almost up until the dose of the slavery 
period— the Magoon census stiU showed 7.958 African-bom 
negroes. Despite prohibitory legislation, the black-cargo 
traffic continued with negroes from Haiti and Jamaica 
down through the period of the Republic Hence a vast 
portion of the negro population, foreign in thought and 
customs, has never been properly rooted in Cul^ life. 
Cuba was and is two countries— black Cuba and white Cuba. 

Thou^ the two races have rarely been opposed on a 
militant basis, the negroes, during Spanish nde and sinoe, 
are far more uneducated, on a ^ lower economic scale, 
and &r less prepared for the tasks of self-govermnent. They 
were the cannon-fodder of the revolution, the beastaof- 
burden of the sugar and tobacco plantations. Manumission 
never gave this large black population a settled economic 
status. Before and sdter being freed, they were uprooted by 
the wars, a disorganized mass frequently addicted to politi- 
cal instability, a vast reservoir of demagoguery and foture 
revcdudon. The negso runs the whdle sodal gamut from 
ferodous atavism to intdlectual brilliance; but to this day, 
the mass remains culturally apart, ignorant save for lustrous 
exceptions, inevitably economically discriminated against, 
politically inferior. Only mulattoes are accepted sodally, 
and must pretend to be white. 

The following news item should not be taken too seri- 
oody in these Machado days dE governmental crimimdity, 
oIBcial assassinations and terrorism, but it is indicative not 
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only of die negro problem but of some of tbe root ou se s of 
present political atavism in high -white dides. 

“Five litde white girls from four to «^ight years old dis> 
appeared from . . . farms near Havana last -week. ... In 
a deserted bam near Qiimito, twenty-two miles from the 
capital, the children’s dismembered bodies were found ... 
also a crude altar of stones and spashplls, a hideous statue 
of the goddess Chango, and twmty-eig^t half-crazed ne* 
gioes, two of them with bloody robes and blunt stone axes. 
. . . Jos^ Delgado described idiat had happened: 

“ Tor three weeks Chango has been demanding white 
blood lest a curse be cast upon us. . . . "While we had the 
girls, we fed them raw potatoes, sugar and water, for that 
is vdiat a sacrifice for Chango must have. ... It was de- 
cided to hold the sacrifice to-day because of the search being 
made for the girls. 

“ ’After praying and dancing around Change’s image and 
singing hymns to Chargp, the -were broug^ before 
the altar. Some of them resisted but others just screamed 
and cried. 

“ ’Heavy regies -were tied around their hands and feet 
and they were placed side by side. Then Chango’s body- 
g^uards beat them -with royal palm switches. There -were 
about fifty persons present. They danced, yelling and sing^ 
ing and Upping. Two curanderos [medicine priests] cut 
the bodies apart -with stone axes. We could see Cfomgo 
smiling and satisfied as the curanderos sprinkled her image 
with blood. Then police appeared. . . .”’ 

But March, 1933, an almost exactly similar case among 
the vdiite ’long-tongue’’ sect in the Mason and Dixie area 
of these United States cxxairred. Religious fanaticism is not 
a racial but a scxdal product corrdated with ignorance. 

Inevitably Cuban govetninent was to be controlled by the 
better-pr^Hued white Creole classes. Wood fostered the 
white Creole tendency, goring as far as possible basic 
revolutionary forces and catering to the more wealthy cul- 
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tured groups, better educated, more responsible in a con- 
ventioxial way, but for the most part Tories, untbiilled 
by freedom, dreadii^ its responsibilities and intrinsically 
non-Cuban in spirit. 

Wood wrote to Root January ig, 1901: “Our policy to- 
ward Cuba has rendered it impossible for the business and 
conservative elements to state frankly what they desire. . . . 
Let Congress set a definite date of withdrawal . . . and I 
will make every effort to bring the conservative and repre- 
sentative elements to the front. . . .” 

The race-prejudices of our occupation were continued 
by our dutiful successor, Estrada Palma, long-steeped in 
an American outlook. Though blaci: Martin Mori^ Del- 
gado held hig^ position under his administration, Estrada 
pointedly denied Senora Morda corresponding recognition 
at ofiScial functions. 

The Creoles, quick to realize their true xfile in the new 
Republic, became partners and agents in American busi- 
ness enterprises and soon, incrcasin^y dominating the gov- 
ernment, utilized political leverage to maintain their sodal 
status by a species of bartering and unholy concessions to 
foreign capitaL They thus have become official parasites, 
contemptuous of Cul^ 

Mexico achieved independence by the treadiery of Crown 
offknr Iturbide, who tried to initiate the Creole dass into 
absolute power; something similar occurred in Cuba by 
the side-traddng of the autonomist movement and the 
usurpation of power by the American intervention. 


3 SOLDIERS AND PEASANTS 

Cuba’s essential economic 
problem is agrarian. Her life or death depends upon the 
future of her rural population. Their economic security 
eventually would have meant more than all the new sdiools 
modeled on the Ohio system and knowledge gleaned from 
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translatioiis oE American texts. At the outset the ocxupatiou 
slightly aided the peasants, provided the soldiers with a 
Ixmus, here and there gave farmers seed and tools. But 
Wood naturally did not think deeply of Cuban needs in 
rdation to the soiL Until our recent depression, because 
of vast still unesploited areas, we have never had an inkling , 
except here and there locally, of such a thing as an agrarian 
problem. Our frontier was scarcely dosed to settlers. But 
the land problem is inherent in a seagirt island, mig^t have 
been apparent even to Wood, had it not been obscured by 
racial and political factors. After all, the mass of Cuban 
peasants were and are negroes. 

The indq)endence leaders, eager to attract American 
capital, did not stop to remember that such capital in- 
evitably would flow into large land-holdings and large-scale 
s^rarian industrial activities. Today Cuba still has a pop- 
ulation of miserable serfs. Even if foreseen, probably lixnita- 
tion of the size of holdings would have been blodced by 
foreign selfishness. 

Ihe twentieth-century e:^}erience with regard to cme- 
ctop production— though England had faced this problem 
in Jamaica and Barbados long before— were not particularly 
in evidence. Most of Latin America due to bad^wardness 
and peripheral situation to the world’s major industrial 
development, has bear the victim of sing^ crops in given 
areas— Mexico, oil; Yucafan, henequ^; Chile, nitrates; 
Brazil, o>See. The single crop has buttressed up its polit- 
ical parallel, dictatorship— the sing^e<rop idea in govern- 
ment. Overdependence upon one product has resulted in 
alternations of extravs^;ant prosperity and ovenriielming 
depression, automatically precipitating correspanding polit- 
ical disasters. Cuba was to travel this road with sugar. 

Failure to look ahead in agrarian matters is linked up 
with Cuba’s military problem. The peasant masses of Cuba, 
fighting for freedom, or else pitiably didocated by the 
Weyler Reconcentration camps, had in part lost thdr sense 
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of affiliat ion to the soil, wexe badly dislocated. We provided 
temparary dollars-and-cents’ solution for Gdmez’ soldiers 
but failed to foresee ihe future rdle of the veterans in pub- 
lic afEairs. Improperly demobilized armies ever return like 
locust plagues. 

Cuba’s military problem could not manifest itself during 
the American occupation, but neither could three years 
extirpate the rebellion habit, ingrained for a century, espe- 
cially as no substitutes were really provided. Estrada Palma’s 
first administration went along fairly smoothly, but largely 
because he opened the treasury to the veterans and secured 
a foreign loan to di^ out the fantastic sum of over 
$50,000,000. 

Inevitably the daim of haviog been a soldier against 
Spain was to bring prestige to old leaders and seriously 
block political advancement for the younger generation. 
The virus of militarism ate its way admost imperceptibly 
into Cuban life; the poison already planted there had not 
been eradicated. The strong injection of American paternal- 
ism merely drove it temporarily into more hidden recesses 
of the body politic. The sore was to fester, by the time of 
Machado was to become a running uker. Cuba long prided 
itself on its superiority to its Latin-American neighbors in 
this respect; it had merely dosed its eyes to realities. Hav- 
ing done so, it now groans beneath armed tyraimy. As a 
recent A.B.C. manifesto summarizes it: 

"Thanks to the indifEcrence of its aoddental and power- 
ful ally, Cuba found itself after emandpation with an army 
of veterans deprived of every pacific means of gaining a 
livelihood, with a legion of dnigr£s who had lost their 
properties or the capital to exploit fhent, the country des- 
olate, a rural population reduced to misery by the Recon- 
oentratum, and a native middle class completely ousted by 
that from Spain and reduced to a parasitic conation. . . . 
Emandpation had added a third to die pauper population 
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of Cuba. Cuba had gained its political independence at the 
cost of its economic independence.” 

Spanidi rule had been vitiated by most sfaTiHalmis cor- 
ruption. Craft was ever Tarnpanf - The Spanidi governors, 
with no intrinsic interest in Cuba, were pngagpH in ruling 
with no obligation to the ruled. Thus every nflirial transac- 
tion was accompanied by the most venal graft. The Broole- 
Wood administration was essentially honest; that of Estrada 
Palma perhaps more so, but seven years did not destroy 
the eviL 

It was tolerated, even abetted, under the second inter- 
vention of Magoon, “who tau^t the Cubans how to steaL” 
He did not teach them. He merely weakly bowed to an an- 
cient system reasserting itself, and added a few pink bows 
of American boss-ridden politics. Misappropriation of pub- 
lic funds increased steadily during the remaining period of 
independence up until the present, any occanon^ curtail- 
ment being due merely to depleted revenues, not to honesty. 

In other ways, the conventional Ladn-American pattern 
has been repeated. After the first fairly rmited i&trada 
Palma government, the stmgg^ for power revolved not 
about principles, but was a sordid scramble between ins and 
outs. 

The inane character of Cuban political strugg^ has been 
fostered by the Platt Amendment, which makes the United 
States the final (x>urt of appeal. With the growth of Ameri- 
can capital holdings, the Cuban government has moved 
ever fiuther from that which is intrinsically Cuban. With 
each concession to foreign csipital its roots have becmne 
shallower. It merely plaicates the people or batters them 
into submission. As our interests and those of the Cuban 
people are largely antithetical, the people are more often 
battered than pLacatecL 
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1 VETERANS VERSUS PROGRESS 


**The AMERICANS,” REMARKED 
Ramiro de Maeztxi, “fight for die poiwer of money; the His- 
pano-Americans fm the money of the Power.” Which 
merely means that with us politics are subordinate to busi- 
ness; that in Cuba the biggest business is politics, and a 
closed monopoly at that. 

In name, Gul^ was free, but Marti’s ideals still remote. 
Not that die Presidential elections celebrated by Wood, 
December 31, 1901, were not tcdinically honest, or that 
Estrada Palma, joint candidate of the Nationalists and Re- 
publicans (bad^ by Mdximo Gdmez), did not honesdy 
win the elecdon, or that the United States did not get out 
on schedule time, or that subsequent disasters were due to 
our direct mismanagement or meddling; nor can too mudh 
attendon be paid to the charge of American electoral favor- 
itism for Estrada which was made by the and-Platt Amend- 
ment candidate, former Provisional President, Baitolom^ 
Mas6, the first to take the field for freedom in 1895. 

Undoubtedly Wood’s sympathies were warmer ^ a man 
who docilely accepted the American program— now written 
irrevocably into the Cuban consdtudon— than for one who 
still stormed against iu 

The Cuban revolutionary leaders— such nam^g as Mfx- 
imo G^ooez, Domingo M&adez Capote, Manuel SangpoHly, 
Emilio Nfifiez, Ricardo Dolz, Martin Morfia Delgado, and 
Gonzalo de Qnesado— fdlt probably that the wei^bit our 
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interventioii leaned in many subtle ways to Estrada. Palma; 
but beii^ human and entbusiasrir^ they widied to have a 
part in the first independent administration of their coun- 
try, and were willing with the prospect of our early with- 
drawal to sacrifice difEerences for harmony. Estrada Palma 
was felt to have the confidence of the United States; he had 
been head of the Revolutionary Junta in New York, had 
engaged in the Ten Years’ War, was known to be scrupu- 
lously honest, in a smise had inherited the mantle of MartL 

Mas6, shorn of party backing, rounded up partisans out- 
side the Estrada combination— among others, Spaniards, the 
old Autonomists, and the negroes, not very happy bed- 
fellows. 

Wood pointedly refused to alter the composition of the 
Electoral Board of Scrutiny (containing only Nationalists 
and Republicans, all backms of Estrada) to indude mem- 
bers of Mas6’s new group. More flexibility would have saved 
the elections from all charge of partiality and would not 
have created the precedent of iron-dad partisan control, 
later to be utilized in such funereal ways. 

This gave Maso and his supporters an excuse not to go 
to the polls. Estrada Palma won uncontested— bad aug^ury. 

Congress met May 5, igoa, to ratify the candidates 
elected. May so at noon, streets jammed with rejoicing 
Cubans, the Stars and Stripes tumbled down; the Cuban 
flag was run up on the Palace and Morro Casde. The bands 
played La Bayamesa. A salute thundered from the fort and 
the war vess^; cheers echoed the crash of the guns; and 
shordy Wood and the American soldiers— “difEerent,” as 
Root insisted, speaking of CuImi, Puerto Rico and die 
Philippines, “from all other soldiers of all other countries” 
—sailed away on the Brooklyn, the shore black, with cheering 
crowds. 

Estrada Palma faced many obstacles and now had to gov- 
ern with a political medianhm, devised by wdUUmtentioned 
mitidg schooled in En glish and American practices, alimi 
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fircnn T-arin traditions. Our military government had left 
over a millicm in the treasury. But sugar and agriculture 
in general were fat from a healthy state. Cuba, now cut off 
from Spain, was also cut off from the American market by 
the tariff. Sugar had to win its way back against an aug- 
mented beet-sugar production in Eun^ and the United 
States. 

The veterans, despite the difficult situation, dc^ite rev- 
enue possibilities or other gpvermnental functions, at once 
began treasury raids. Congress’ first concern was to create 
new jobs and though we had already paid $3,000,000 to 
dislKind the independence army, it enacted a bonus bill, one 
dollar for eadr of service, extravagant sums for officers. 

This bad precedent opened the way for vicious pecula- 
tion, espedaUy when Cuba’s 1903 Speyer loan of $35,000,- 
000 was negotiated. Over half of it was to pay off this vet- 
eran debt. Delays in payment exasperated would-be recip- 
ients. Hig^ ofiGdals bou^t up their certificates at discounts 
as high as 60 percent, immediately collecting the full ac- 
count from the treasury. Twenty-six thousand one hundred 
and three veterans, about half, sacrificed their claims. Also 
men who had never fought were listed as veterans, the 
service periods were padded, ranks arbitrarily raised, even 
imaghuuy names appeared on the roUs. 

Cieneial Miximo Gdmez and Chief of Staff Boza, ftom 
their Quinta de los Molinos estate, for patronage purposes, 
issued wholesale endorsements to every comer— evm to 
those suddenly become Cuban patriots after the American 
squadron smashed Cervera, even to former open enemies 
of the insurgents.' 

Despite the veterans, Estrada Palma’s first years’ expendi- 
ture was less than Wood needed annually, and for the re- 
maining three years— excluding the Speyer loan— very little 
in excess. His administration showed real achievements; 
after only six months, he reported road-building; docks, 
^^Ldib Ocutvio IKvino^ Fro-paitHa, m-f. 
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lig^t-houses, dredging; public buildings, etc. In all, he built 
3^8 kilometers of road; Wood, 98. A fourth of the budget 
was devoted to education. Sanitatimi rrmri mi ed to reduce 
mortality, already lower than in the United States. Soon a 
reciprocity treaty with the United States caused the 1903-4 
sugar crop to rise from 636,000 to 850,000 tons. Camaguey 
and Oiiente were, for the fost time, developing into enor- 
mous sugar centers. By 1916 there was a treasury surplus of 
$25,000,000. 

Yet the President saw breakers ahfad- By 1905, he stated, 
“In Cuba we have a Republic but no citizens.’' By the end 
of his term, he was seriously alarmed over the drop in 
school attendance. 

The inrush of American capital had taken up unemploy- 
ment slack. But that in itself ultimately meant dispossessing 
the Cubans, making the country dependent upon onecrop 
vicissitudes and foreign influence. The land problem, the 
veteran problem, the political problem were all in the offing 
to cause trouble. 


2 MONSTROSITY 

First decdons under Estrada 
— 1904-- fulfilled the ill augury of the Wood election. Both 
sides resorted to fraud, utilizing the copo, Le., “cutting oS 
the oiemy’s retreat,” by installing unanimous majorities 
from the districts controlled by each party. Senator Ricardo 
Dolz of Havana and General Jos6 Migud Gdmez (no rela- 
tion to Misimo Gdmez) Governor and boss of Santa Clara 
took a fairly moderate position under the Conservative- 
Republican banner, mildly supported by Estrada Palma. 
The National Liberal Party, supported by Miximo Gdmez 
and Emilio Ndnez, had as its leading plank “abrogation of 
the Platt Amendment.” 

But January 17, 1905, Miximo G&nez was carried to his 
gprave on a g;on-carriage, smothered in wreaths and flying 
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purple streamers, and followed by President Estrada Palma, 
his cabinet. Congress, the diplomatic and consular corps- 
on foot. The police and ru^ guards pounded back the 
pec^le, rising like a turbulent sea, demanding to carry the 
general on their dioulders. 

Ndnez, who had hoped to have his backing as presidential 
candidate in the 1906 elections, buried his ambitions and 
joined the official Moderate Party. This had just been 
founded by Dolz and Mdndez Capote, to replace the Con- 
servative Republican Party and eliminate Jos^ Migud 
Gdmez as a presidential aspirant. Gdmez had at once swung 
the remnants of the Qmscrvative Republican Parly— which 
he ccmtroUed absolutely in Santa Clam— over to the hostile 
National Liberal Party. This, after Nducz’ defection, be- 
came the new Liberal Party, with Gdmez and Alfredo Zayas 
as candidates; the program, immediate abrogation of the 
Platt Amendm^t. 

The Moderates put up Estrada Palma for rcclcction. 
Like more brilliant men, he considered himself the only 
leader able to uphold the true state of liberty. lie at once 
polished the sacred vase with the c^xcrement of ruthless sup- 
pression to insure his continuance in power. 

The surface issue was ambitions for jobs, the conquest 
of the twenty-odd millions of the treasury. But the new 
political division represented two tendencies buried by our 
occupation, hidden by the apparent unity of the first in- 
dependence government. The Moderate wing of the rev- 
olutionary movememt was allied with the Tory elements 
revived by American military patronsge. The Liberals rep- 
resented more the mestizo and mass tendency. 

By August, 1905, armed revolt was brewing. “Serious dis- 
turbances of public order” necessitated an extraordinary 
ses^n exf Congress. September 13 a band of men rose up in 
Sevula, near Santiago, hoping to scire the President and 
demand immediate full veteran payments. Estrada Palma 
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told Gongre^ “doubt” had been thrown “on the serious- 
ness of our institution” and independence jeopardized. 

But he himself had already trodden those institutions 
under foot by traditional T .ariTi-AtnpriraTi political brutali- 
ties> now unfortunately canunon in most of the world. In 
February, 1905, he had reorganized his cabinet with only 
moderate politicians— -the “Fighting Cabinet,” rbirf manip- 
ulator Fernando Freyre de Andrade, the revoltitionary pa- 
triot, active, courageous, but uncompromising and violent. 
Determined to reelect Estrada, Freyre resorted to police 
coercion and supervision of all Tnnniripalirips and seized 
control of the electoral machinery everywhere to shut out 
Liberals. All non-Moderate government employees, even 
sdiool-teadbers, were fired wholesale. 

The Liberals— already riots and other violences had oc- 
curred— raised cries to hig^ heaven, talked revolution. Lib- 
eral Representative Enrique Villuendas openly charged the 
Mediates with brutal repressions, citing numerous shoot- 
ings and the appointment of two pardoned murderers to 
the police and rural guard forces. September gg he alleged 
a Moderate plot against his life. Two days later he was shot 
down by the police in his room in Hotd. Suiza. 

The Libert withdrew from the preliminary September 
gg Sections. With no opposition the Moderates suoxssfully 
polled, in some cases, more votes than the total number of 
inhabitants. Their total for the Republic was a third of the 
entire population— “a monstrosity,” declared La JDiscusion, 
“the paternity of vdiich should be denied by its various 
perpetrators, because it gives them the tide of idiots.” 
December 1, the Moderates walked away with the elections 
without opposition. 

Ffeyre, later questioned by Taft about the 150,000 sur- 
plus voters, remarked “impossible to hold an election in 
Cuba without fraud.” 

Soon bullets replaced ballots. Between November si and 
27 four armed tqirisings in Havana and Pinar dH Rio 
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provinces were suppressed. February 24-5, igo6, on the out- 
skirts o£ Havana some thirty would-be revolters broke into 
the Guanabaooa barracks, killing several guards and seizing 
horses and arms. According to Estrada Palma, apparently 
present giving them personal I. Q. tests, these dhturbers 
were men of “very low stamp, mostly illiterate.” 

Liberal candidate Gdmez had rushed off to the United 
States to give out bitter inter vi e w s about Estrada: interven- 
tion and honest elections would prove 80 percent of the 
Cubans were Liberals— this from the great opponent of the 
Platt Amendment. 

Presently employed by American capitalists to establish 
a large sugar mill, he returned quietly to Cuba. Unexpect- 
edly asked to give up his new task, again he became “the 
soul” of the brewing revolution. 

At the April, 1906, opening of Congress, the remaining 
Liberal deputies, led by General Faustino (“Pino”) Guerra, 
after an unfavorable vote on the validity of the elections, 
walked out in a body— “There is nothing for us to do here; 
we must se^ justice somewhere eke.” 

Estrada took office May 20. The Liberals planned to seize 
the Havana police station, a swift coup to forestall Ameri- 
can intervention. But Pino Guerra hurried into revolt in 
Pinar del Rio, raising aloft the Cuban flag, draped in cr£pe 
—“the Utde War of August.” Soon other bands were in the 
field. The government arrested Liberal leaders including 
Gdmez; but revolt gathered headway. The local American 
Telegraph whooped up the disturb^ooe, hoping for inter- 
vention and annexadoa. 

The great Cuban sdiblar, Enrique Jos^ Varona, flayed 
both groups, prating about “the gpod of the country, the 
honor of the country, the liberty of the country” at^ yet 
rdeasing upon it "the greatest calamity— war.” 

The assodiadon of veterans of independence, represented 
by yofung Colonel Mario Menocal (manager of the enor- 
mous Q^patra property for the Cuban-American sugar 
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interests) rudied in to attempt a compromise, sug^jesting 
that all government officials except President Estrada Palma 
and the Vice-President res^n. The President, until the 
rebds laid down their arms, refused to consider proposals 
and sent Menocal off curtly. 


3 MARINES AND TAFT 

American Minister Edwin V. 
Morgan was away on a vacation. But the U.S.S. Denver 
plowed into Havana harbor, decks deared for action, and 
swung to, her guns pointing up O’Reilly and Obispo Streets, 
menacing dense crowds of Americans, grinning; and 
Cubans, faces dark with hatred. 

Soon our young Charge d’Affaires, hig^y alarmed, feel- 
ing overly responsible, with Estrada Palma's consent, had 
marines swarming on shore, dra^;ing a little field-gun be- 
hind them. All nig^t long, in pairs, white splotches in the 
dark, tiiey patrolled up and down the black silent avenues. 
Next day. President 'R(x>sevelt cnutly ordered them back 
cm shipboard, and put all decisions into the hands of Consul 
Genei^ Steinhart, an overt mterventicmist socm to rise to 
great financial power. 

September 8, 1906, Steinhart sent an ^‘absolutely confi- 
dential” message to Washington that Estrada Palma, imable 
to protect life or property, requested two war vessds im- 
mediatdy for Havana and Cienfnegos. He reiterated the 
request two days later. 

The Court of St. James was not inactive; British engines 
of the Cuba Central collided head cm full speed, and West- 
ern Railways bridges were dynamited. 

Assistant Secretary of State Bacon hurried to notify Stein- 
hart two ^ps were being sent. ‘‘The President directs me 
to state that perhaps you do not yoursdf appreciate the 
lehuxance wi& which this country would'intervene.” Sep- 
tember 11 Bacon repeated more forcibly that President 
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Roosevdt considered “actual immediate intervention out 
o£ die question." 

Steinhart, with Estrada Palma’s encouragemenl^ daily 
more mgent, September la, transmitted a Cuban memor- 
andum asking for the sending of g,ooo to 3,000 men “with 
the greatest secrecy and rapidity.” The following day Stein- 
hart reported that Estrada Palma ofiBcially asked for inter- 
vention and offered to turn the government to an American 
designate. 

Root was off on a good-will mission to allay Latin-Ameri- 
can ill-feelings over the Platt Amendment, the rape of 
Panama, the seizure of Puerto Rico and the Philippines; 
and here we were being dragged into new intervention. For 
a few days Roosevelt manfully resisted. In an open letter to 
Gonzalo de Quesado, Cuban Minister at Washington, he 
urged the Cubans to sink, their differences. He was sending 
Secretary of War Howard Taft and Bacon to Cuba to aid 
in a peaceful solution. “Whoever is responsible for armed 
revolt and outrage, whoever is responsible in any way for 
the condition of affairs that now obtain, is an enemy of 
Cuba.” Intervention would come only when Cuba herself 
had shown “she has hdlen into the insurrectionary habit, 
that she lacks the self-restraint necessary to insure peaceful 
self-government, and that her contending factions have 
plimged the country into anarchy.” 

Both sides rested on their arms awaiting Taft and Bacon. 
The veterans made a final unsucces^Eul effort to effect com- 
promise. Political prisoners were released. Zayas, given 
guarantees, came out of hiding. 

Taft, Bacon, and the American minister arrived Septem- 
ber ig, igo6, interviewed everybody who migftt throw li^t 
on the situation. Thou§^ the elections had been utterly 
fraudulent, Taft favored Estrada Palma as representing 
“the regular and constitutional government b^use the 
elertinn was held under the forms of law,” but this would 
cause us to f^t “the whole Cuban pet^le,” 
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Zaya^ rebel spokesman, refused the persistent Estrada 
Pahna demand that the rebels lay down arms befcme dis- 
cussing terms and asked for reformatory laws, new elections, 
that every one except the President and Vice-President re- 
sign. A deadlock, plus— as Taft described them— "kaleido- 
scopic*’ rbangps. Roosevdt, Stroking an oar from Washing- 
ton, opposed encouraging the revolutionists; but in the next 
breath was taking Taft to because he insisted upmi a 
"omstitutional” solution. “Do we need to bother our heads 
much about the exact way in which the Cubans observe or 
do not observe so much of their own constitution as does 
not amcem us?” 

Estrada Palma, feding Taft’s lukewarmness, announced 
his irrevocable decision to resign. Taft lost part of his smOe 
trying to dissuade him, was chagrined that the Moderates 
were willing to “scuttle” the government, preferring inter- 
vention to any compromise. 

Congress met September sS. Estrada Palma resigned, 
went his way to a pauper’s grave. To avoid appointing a 
successor, the Mod^tes broke the quorum. 

September xg Taft proclaimed that Cuba, left without a 
government “at a time when great disordm* prevails,” would 
be governed provisionally by us long enough to restore 
order, peace and public confidence. So far as possible all 
governmental functions would be left in Cuban hands, the 
Cuban flag still waving. 

Taft now became alarmed at the character of the Liberals 
sdU under arms. The prospect that they mig^t have to be 
treated as a government de facto made him “shiver at the 
consequences.” They were “an undisciplined horde of men 
under partisan leaders . . . tibe movement is large and 
formidable and commands the sympathy of the majority 

the people of Cuba, but they are the poorer dasses and 
uneducated.” The appointment of insurgent g^erals to 
oflice would be “a circumstance most grave in itself.” 

Yet vhen our intervention terminated, it delivered the 
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oountry, after an honest elecdon, into the hands q£ these 
"disreputable” liberals. 

The politicians, provided their claims could be lecog- 
nized or the opponent smashed, were not adverse to inter- 
vention. Wealthy Cubans wanted it, but criticized the 
United States for not standing stalwartly behind constituted 
authority. Rather Americans than Liberals, rather inter- 
vention than civil war, have been attitudes which have cor- 
roded the dorsal cord of Cuban self-reliance. Estrada Palma 
fiimaelf had written that stable govmiment was mcxte im- 
portant than independence. He spoke of political "depend- 
ence” insuring the "fecund b<x>ns of liboty” as preferable 
to a "sovereign and independent republic discrnlited and 
made miserable by the baneful action of periodic civil 
wars.” Estrada Palma— one of the foremost fighters for 
Cuba’s independence— was the first to ddiver the island 
anew into the hands of a foreign government. He was “more 
Pope than the Pope, more Platt than Platt.” As Luis Ari- 
quistain has said: * "The Yankee danger— it is imperative 
to say it— is not always in the United States; at times . . . 
it is in . . . the mcx^ vileness of Hispanic govmziments, 
parties and individuals who to remain in power <»' reach it, 
have no scruples in soliciting alliance and armed interven- 
ticm of those vho sewn become the hangmen of the father- 
land.” 

The real factor was that Cuba had became “a factory g^- 
emed by Cubans and exploited by fore^^n capitaL” Above 
all else capital wanted as befcxre peace at any price, protec- 
tion oi its investments. More than any legal or moral aims» 
we desired to stay edvil war to prevent further damage to 
American-owned property. 

The American press was more strongly in favor of azr- 
nexadon than for Estrada Palma’s "dependence.” Resident 
Americans and business-men were unanimous. As Jenki 
noted: brokers, Tectmunending securities to their cUents, 

^Affnda AtOOkuia^ 
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openly declared that “the possibility of the establishment of 
a protectorate or annexation’* lent “additional speculative 
value to Cuban securities.” Cuban bonds and the internal 
debt, bought up at a song in Havana shortly before, were 
now being peddled abroad at fancy prices. 

But the Cuban flag was still flying. Washington evm went 
through the passes of transacting official business through 
an American Charge d’AfEaires in Havana. 

4 STAR WITHOUT LIGHT 

October la, 1906, Charles £. 
Magoon, Root favtnite, succeeded Taft as Provisional Gov^ 
emor. Magoon, a Minnesota politician, had been governor 
of the Canal Zone. 

Lozano describes him as “a magnificent example of 
Yankee hcmor: gross in type, rude of manners, a profound 
ambition, greedy for constant rapine. He falls like a buzzard 
on the Cuban treasury and devours it. He falls like a hurri- 
cane of administrative immorality upon everything and in- 
fects it all; he is a Jew who fondles gold like a sweetheart.” 

Barbarossa called him “a star without l^hL*’ who as a 
lawyer won his only suit in Cuba with "the assistance of the 
Washington politicians, that of the miUirms Estrada Palma 
accumulated in the treasury.” Morally he was “a man of 
wax. Pliant and amiable with all” but an "astute diplomat” 
and “waster” of the revenues.* 

Physically Magoon was tail, massive of abdomoo, small 
eyes, pleasant smile, face round “like a California apple.” 
He liked to set a good table for friends with an occasional 
bottle of champagne. 

Magoon made no attempt to go to any root problems any 
more than had Brooke, Wood, Estrada Palma cnfTaft. He 
was there to see there was no “Cuban problem” to disturb 
Taft during his electicm to the Presidency, and to reestab- 

• nhapman, ESstoty of the RepubUc of Cvba, 
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some government able to function without immediate 
insurrection. 

To save trouble, Magoon, aided by Stemhart, “the man 
behind Magoon,” ruled Gongp%ss without a cabinet, with- 
out opposition parties, without any of the responsibilities 
commensurate with his unlimited authority— a bnndrpd 
times greater, wrote Mirquez Sterling; thaw that of the 
Tudor of the Netherlands. 

But he leavened absolutism with complacency. A good 
politician, he catered to every one, at the expense, naturally, 
of the Cuban treasury. He administered Cuba as a Tam- 
many problem in patronage. If the revolutionists’ objective 
was jobs, then they were entitled to them, and he accepted 
all the recommendations of the Liberal committee for posi- 
tions as rapidly as opportunity arose. All other factions were 
inducted into the liquet at the earliest opportunity. Dis- 
cipline was thoroug^y corrupted as the hotellas, or “sine- 
cures,” were handed over ever more recklessly to the feeble 
politicians recently weaned from power who now had to 
take their nourishment from the bottle of the malted-milk 
treasury. New and unnecessary posts were created for the 
buzzing seekers. The creation of an uimecessary army (non- 
existent under Estrada), introducing the menace of militar- 
ism which has since engulfed the Republic, provided many 
new berths. As plums were handed out, political groups 
split into ever more infinitesimal factions, allegii^ improper 
&voritism. Magoon, himself said to have been persoxudly 
honest, tried to be kind to alL He anticipated the Texas 
Ferguson in the matter of pardons; in months 1,250 
were grranted, 46 a month. And the Cubans and Americans 
were permitted to steal to their hearts’ content. 

All this occurred with Cuba fadi^ economic depression. 
The grand 1907 crash descended upon us and the idand. 
In Cuba crops were bad. Cyclones all but wiped out the 
fruit industry. The 1907-8 sugar crop dropped from 1,400,- 
000 to 960,000 tons and brougiht a lower price. 
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Nor had the Republic in any way as yet improved die 
lot of the peasant, the guajiro. Old-time Spanish landhold- 
ers had squeezed the country, were still doing so. Heavy 
mortgages owned in Spain still were sucking large sums 
across die sea. Now Americans were stepping into their 
shoes. Rather than remedy elementary abuses, Magoon re- 
sorted to cosdy public works, the expedient of all govern- 
ments unwilling to destroy economic injustices or antagon- 
ize powerful interest^ and thus increased public debt with 
inadequate returns. Magoon spent thus wise over %i 1,000,- 
000, and converted Estrada Palma's surplus— $13,000,000 
above the loan fund— into a final floating debt of $ia,ooo,- 
000. The historian Chapman unfairly turns Estrada 
Palma's surplus into a deficit, stating that part was already 
pledged and the rest afEected by existing legislation.^ But 
Magoon not only did not leave funds for future designated 
uses, but put the treasury in the hole. He anticipate the 
RT.G. by meeting financial crisis with government funds. 
At Steirihart's suggestion, he distributed five millions 
among the Havana banks, taking up bonds to go percent 
of their value and giving the money without interest to 
July 15, igo8. Cuba was thus enabled to ship $12,000,000 
to t^lp out the crisis in the United States; sugar planters 
could borrow money to harvest crops; but it began a finan- 
cial speculative spirit to culminate in later scandals. 

The most active administrator was Colond Enoch 
Crowder, controUir^ State and Justice. He drew up myriad 
new Cuban laws to reg^ulate tte 1901 constitution in the 
best American manner. His Sectoral code was such a “per- 
fect" instrument “against frauds and election abuses” that 
our Minister Gonzales later confessed to Mirquez Sterling; 
he had found only four men able to understand it. Repeated 
tinkering failed to make this democratic machinery work. 

As the M2^;pon administration drew to a dose, it hastened 
to didi out contracts for the coming period of restored in- 

of the Rcfvbhc cf Cuba, 
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depaideace. Cuba became tbe happy hunting-ground for 
every disreputable omcessionaiTe. One immediate tadt of 
the subsequent Gdmez government— perhaps not fur public 
morality but to besmirch our admmistration and benefit 
the new Cuban clique— was to revise all these “privileges'* 
and “irregularities” based on “profound immoralities.” 

In a Cuban weddy Dr. Luis Marino Perez eiqxised 
these “immoral” ocmtracts, which Washington naturally was 
energetically defending. Said P^rez, the American public 
should know that “this sort of contract . . . is creating em- 
barrassment of a political and finaTirial nature to the new 
Cuban administration.” 

The subsidized En glish language paper of Cuba* the 
Haxjana Post, ever bach-dapping every cme in power* dur- 
ing Magpon's time was frankly annexationist. No praises 
were too hig^ for the gp:eat Magoon. Hemy Watterson, 
typical time-server, filled its columns with peans. “Mag^n* 
the Magician*” he enthused . . has caused two blades of 
grass to grow where but one had grown before.” He had 
found Cuba “clouded by the smoke of burning property 
and military campfires,” and he left it “echoing with the 
hum of industrial activity and overspread by the aioma of 
nearly one hundred mills grinding day and ni^bit.” But 
the Liberals Watterscm called “xiffrafE; injin* nigger* beg- 
gar-man* thief— *both mcmgrel, puppy* whdp and hound* 
and cur of low degree.* ** These had been Gluey’s fears re- 
garding the Cubsm insurgents, Taft's fears of the revolu- 
tionists— the typical common American colony attitude to- 
ward the people they exploited. Yet history teaches that 
rifBrafE ra^ly becomes anything more than lifErafE except 
through ^own benig^ed efEorts and sacrifices. Nothing in 
the four centuries c^ Sp anish rule had been done to aid 
them. Except for sanitation and some education— both of 
which have gone by the boards under Machado— nothing 
has been done for them since. 

January x6* 1909* Magcxm turned the administration 
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over to President-dect Gdme^ chief of the “rifErafi^” and 
sailed away with the waiting American Initdeships— one of 
them the new Maine. Behind him he left die undisguised 
“rage and hate” of every decent Cuban. As Irene Wrig^ 
says, he “handed Cuba over, a sacrifice to the Republican 
Party in the north, into the power of her worst elements”— 
a swarm of rapacious officdiolders. “If ever another Ameri- 
can intervention such as this second one is threatened hme 
I will go out and fig^t,” declared Fonts Sterling^ one of the 
two honest men Taft admitted he met on his first arrivaL 
“. . . They have ruined us, but prostrate as we ar^ well 
stand no more such treatment.” 

The American press direly predicted Magoon would soon 
be bacL 

To make such a contingency impossible. President Taft 
evolved a new policy for Cuba— continued up until 19S3— 
the so-called “prevendve.” Better constant steps to fore- 
stall intervendon than intervene; better meddling— despite 
Root’s solemn never-never promise-^than letdng nature 
take her course. The basic evil of course resides in the Platt 
Amendment, and the economic disinheriting of the Cuban 
pec^le— these dual determinants make any and all policies 
by us palliadve, hypocritical, inconsistent, doomed to 
failure. 
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XIV GRAB BAG 


1 SHARK 


JoS£ MffiUEL GOMEZ WAS Top- 
ical of the pseudo-libertarian audacious chieftain who has 
inevitably captured die afEecdons of his compatriots regard- 
less of his abuses. Estrada Palma’s precise airs of an ex- 
physics teacher were rqilaced by the roug^ dothes of the 
cow-puncher, silver spurs and broad Panama hat— Cuban 
equivalent of Jeffeisonianism. 

A ruined planter, G6mez utilized politics to amass great 
wealth. In the 1895 revolt, already experienced horn the 
Ten Years’ War, he put hims elf at the head of the Sancti 
Spiritus brigade (named from the town of his birth), and 
operated efEectively in Santa Clara Province. Afterwaids he 
dug himself in there as an all-powerful military and political 
cacique. To his side he attracted a group of clever young- 
sters, all to become Liberal leadezs-^restes Ferrara, Ger- 
ardo Machado, Carlos Mendieta, Jos6 Monteagpido. Gdmez 
was a member of the Cuban assembly, then civil governor 
under our first miUtary administration, ddegate to die 
Wood consdtudonal convendan, then dected governor 
under the Republic. 

A typical, ruthless boss, he used strong-arm gangs to win 
elecdons, seized catde to repair his fortunes; opponents 
mysteriously disappeared. 

A likeable energetic man, probably with a stnJn of negro, 
he loved recreations, gambling, gocxl fellowship, kept mag- 
nificent open bouse. “A mirade of smiles,” he was called, 
and himself said, “All my life, I have been jovial in spirit, 
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a smile on my lips.” Though lacking fonnal ttaining he 
assimilated knowledge easily and however inexact his in- 
sight into social problems, he was quick to grasp situations, 
an excellent jud^ of men— “I study men as others study 
books.” His rival, Zayas, called him a “model for tolerance 
of spirit,” which Lonmo translated as “very well tempered 
for meandming through ihe labyrinth of politicians without 
mistaking his way.” 

Much to the disgust of Washington, Latin America made 
a gala affair of his inai^uradon, and sent special mivoys to 
help celebrate Cuba’s recovery of her freedom. 

The Liberal group Gdmez represented was rooted in the 
inesdzo element in ^ba; and its rise to power represented, 
however disguised, the typical caudillOj or military chief- 
tain, rule, so dbaracterisdc of Tatin America. Naturally, 
after the interrupdon of normal development by our two 
oocupadons, original insurgents inevitably reasserted them- 
selves and their rig^t to rule the Republic; but only the 
militarist poliddans had the putsch to recapture the Imtde- 
ments, not the intelligentsia. The emergence of this type 
led to crass looting governments, continuously more de- 
generate through the years. 

Fortune smiled on Gomez’ administradon (1909-13). 
Economic condidons were excellent; crops, not a sir^^ 
bad year; the world market in good shape. 

Aher the corrupt loose^pending of the Magoon period, 
Gdmez had promised economies, no new loans, but kept 
neither pledge. Soon, to carr y on sanitary tunneling and 
paving in Ha vana and GienMegos (demanded by us), he 
contracted a new $16,500,000 Speyer loan at a ruinous rate 
netting him about $14,500,000 cash. The money was squan- 
dered, the work left uncompleted. Ckmsiderable funds were 
spent to build up the army (from private to general made 
up of G6mez Liberals), to establish a military academy in 
Mono Gasde, and a small navy. 

Gdmez continued Magorm’s policy of creating new sine- 
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cures (among other tbings unnecessarily expanded ihe dip- 
lomatic service to take care of all his cuneros, or political 
“foundlings.” General budgets constantly increased; ex- 
penditures, sdU more rapidly. Though he built a few high- 
ways, he let old roads go to ruin. With a $6,000 kilometer 
government subsidy, the Cuixt railroad built the Marti- 
Manzanillo line. Gdmez initiated other lines and fomented 
many enterprises, reduced taxes and duties on agricultural 
machinery, raised them on soap, ^oe^ paper, beer, and 
food products to promote native industry. He built bad 
workm’ homes and tried to establish accident insurance, 
but abandoned the scheme entirely when scandal disclosed 
be was trying to control the company to handle it. 

He restored cock.-£igh^^^~^ ^ liberal Party em- 

Uem during the 1908 campaign had been a rooster on a 
plow, a clever appeal to lovers of the great spoort and to the 
negro nanigos for whom the cock is sacred. 

Gdmez’ supreme talents lay in lining his own pockets. En- 
tering the government poor, cm leaving he spent $250,cx}o 
cm a marble palace-home on the Prado; his investments in 
mines and sugar were estimated at about $8,cx)o,cxx>. 

His private secretary, lieutenant-Ciolonel Avelino San- 
jenh, disgruntled that Gchnez did not give him "the most 
meager crumb of bread in that splendid banquet of four 
succulent years,” wrote a vicious attack entitled Shark: 
"Deaf to tte requests of friends, avid of wealth, obstinate 
and tenacious acquiring it, he employed all mean^ indud- 
ing sacriEoe of his most intimate asscxiates, to create a for- 
tune.” Sanjenis recxrrds the opulent life of Gdmez after 
leaving crffice, his mansion, private catde-ftams, purchases 
of cosdy art, his wastrd trip to Europe. 

Graft:, rdiich laid the basis of his fortune was involved 
in navy vessel purchases, the Speyer Icxm, dredging projects, 
the Jdcaro-Mcrrdn railway (over the line of the old Trocha), 
mooopolizaticm of lottery collectocships, personal evasion of 
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customs, construction of a presidential palace, rental of 
buildings, bids for arms, cannon, horses, ammunition, the 
Territorial Bank project, the telephone concession, r^hd 
building; the Havana bridge, various aqueducts, fbe Colum- 
bia camp, sewerage and paving, innumerable other subven- 
tion contracts and jmdons — even jimk iron sales. A scan- 
dalous steal was the exchange of public arsenal lands, front- 
in^ Havana harbor, for those of Villanueva (English United 
Railways) along the south end of the Prado. company 
agreed to build five docks and a garbage incinerator; the 
government proposed to build some $6,500,000 of public 
buildings. Tliis grandiose proposition, involving perhaps 
a governmental loss of $4,000,000, was opposed by Wa^- 
ington, probably not so much because of the graft but for 
the harbor and dodk features. 


as PATRIOTIC PRKCRDRNT 

In his September aa, 1908, 
platform, G6mez had argued against rejection. As late as 
January ag, 1911, he stated, “1 wih to have the hoDimr of 
being the first opposed to his own reelecdon. 1 wish to give 
that example to my people ... as prudent, foreseeing and 
patriotic.” April as, igia, he wrote General Gerardo 
Machado, a member of his cabinet, he would not be a can- 
didate. But like Estrada Palma he became enamored of the 
gilded presidential chair. From the very first, as later analy- 
sis reveals, his every step was directed toward reelecting 
himsdf. 

His administration had not been without difficulties. The 
rd^^ of March 15, 1909, Manud Lavastida, former Rural 
Guard ra ptaiti, said to be plotting was arrested at Plaoetas 
and given Ley Fuga, Le., hot in the back supposedly at- 
tempting to escape. His assassins were acquitted. Lavastida’s 
associates in the Rural Guards were rounded up and o>n- 
demned to dpatb. The Santa Clara Audimida ordeied them 
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liberated. Furious, G6mez removed all but one dissenting 

1 1, Secretary Knox, from holy Pittsburgh, who had 
journeyed to Havana, gave the Gub^ a lofty address on 
dvic virtue. 

Politics was boiling under the surface. In accord with 
an election pact, Gdmez had given the Zayas faction four 
cabinet posts and other high positions; but soon, despite 
pledges to support Zayas in the igia elections, he elimi- 
nated these elements from his government. Zayas partisans 
soon fotmd themselves ever in greater difiBculties; Gdmez 
became increasingly dictaioriaL 

January 31, 1910, Congressman Orestes Ferrara intro- 
duced a national defense law to muzde the press. Concerted 
journalistic protest caused the bill to be withdrawn; but 
even so Gomez arbitrarily laid a heavy hand upon public 
expression— in February, jailed the e^tors of La Prensa 
and El Gordo, and fimed the editors of three other papers. 

Two revolts: July 85, 1910, Conservative General Vi- 
cente Miniet rose in arms; two days later was captured near 
£1 Caney. July 3, 1911, General Guillermo Acevedo at- 
tempted unsuccessful revolt in Havana Province. 

Gdmez* worst thorn in the ambidoys Zayas faction was 
General Pino Guerra, head of the army. Gdmez oEered him 
a lucrative mission to Europe. Guerra declined. And so, the 
ni^t of October aa, 1910, when leaving the palace after a 
game of billiards with the President, Guerra was wounded 
in the leg by would-be assassins. The aggressors, though 
known even to the general public were never punished. 
Guerra resigned. General Monteagudo, enemy of Guerra 
and Zayas, dose friend of Gdmez, was appointed in his place. 

When it became very patent Gdmez was determined to 
bang on to the power, Machado resigpied from the cabinet, 
denouncing leHecdon in a flowery open letter, obviously 
not penned by his own prosaic brain. 2^yas wing of the 

liberal Party, sufiEering ever more persecutions, openly 
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fanned a new group. Gdmez also found hiinsplf opposed by 
the organized veterans, led by (he political aspirant General 
Emilio Ndnez, who fulminated that the government ^ill 
harbored not true revolutionaries but various dubious 
guerrilleros and even ex-Spanish sympathizers during the 
indqpendence wars. 

The situation grew more cridcaL Dollar Diplomacy Knox 
hastened helpfully to warn Cuba of the United States’ grave 
concern; the laws should not be “defied”; Cuba oug^ not 
to fince our government “to consider what measures it must 
take.” 

General Nunez at once capitalized this, blatandy an- 
nouncing he would fig^t to the death against any American 
interference. American emlxissy began meddling in 
all departments, insisted that (he Secretary of State further 
new laws; Cosme de la Torriente, head of that department, 
resigned. But the veterans desisted from their ratnpaig ^ 
against actual office-holders. 

Disturbed condidons were also heightened by the 191a 
race-war— perhaps promoted by Gomez himself. In answm: 
to the terrified American property owners. May 31 marines 
were put ashore at Daiquiri near Santiago and hastened in- 
land. They remained several wed:s. 

Gi&nez dedared nadonal martial law, denouncing the 
“ferocious savagery” of the rebels, and within two wed:s 
wiped them out. Amnesty was g^ranted and numerous jobs 
were lavhhed on negroes, ever since prominent in Liberal 
politics. 

Despite Gdmez’ persotud schemes, the Liberal Party nom- 
inadon was seized by the foxy Zayas. G 6 niez drop{^ his 
pretendons to reelection, but secredy, since Zayas, he said, 
stood for "dissoludon, ruin and rout,” backed the Gon- 
servadve Party led by the candidate General Mario Men- 
ocal, who was further aided by the bolt of the Asbert Lib- 
erals into his camp and by the support of Nfinez. 

In the due course of elecdons, Gdmez handed the govem- 
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ment over to Menocal, and making virtue of necessity, re- 
iterated his own self-abnegation and patriotism: “I glory in 
hs^mig been the first ruler in Latin America to establish 
such a patriotic precedent.” 

3 MORE AMERICAN THAN CUBAN 

President MenocaL a veteran 
who had fought under Mdximo Gdmez, Maceo and Garcia, 
attaining the rank of major-general, had disting^uished him- 
sdf in the victory of Las Tunas and had great influence with 
the veterans. For the Cuban-American si^;ar company, he 
had developed the Ghaparra plantation, largest estate of its 
kind in the wmld, a great aristocratic feudal patrimony. 
He was, so to speak, promoted from sugar to the Presi- 
dency, a rdLadon vdiich seemed to guarantee the proper gov- 
ernment in those lush pre-war years. One of our publicists, 
George Marvin, even declared he was more American than 
Cuban— a remark meant as hig^ praise. 

Menocal and his Conservative Party represented the 
Crecde in govemment. From the better wMte classes of 
Havana, Menocal threw his ofiBces ever more to the aristo- 
crats. Through extravs^ant nepotism— he had myriad rela- 
tives— and favoritism, he converted party and govemment 
ever more into a purely personal machine. For this purpose, 
far more than Gdmez, he utilized the National Lottery, 
dishing out the cbUectordiips, involving mudbi g^raft, to 
dudful supporters— a form of patronage ^bery since per- 
fected by Machado. 

He faced severe economic crisis; but the World War soon 
broug^ excessive demand for Cuban products. By 1915-16, 
the sugar crop had risen to three million tons; trade frmn 
$302,000,000 (1913-1^ to $604,000,000 (1916-17) with a 
favorable balaj^ ($168,000,000) in the latter year. Cuba 
was then imparting ficom the United States more than the 
South Ameriam A.B.C. countries combined, more than one- 
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third of all our exports to all Hispanic America. No country 
in the ivorld had so great a per capita wealth—mosdy in 
American hands. 

Like G6mez, Menocal had faithfully promised not to sedk 
reelecdon; but by 1915 it was already dlear he proposed to 
disregard this pledge. But his party, already cracked from 
his excessive personalism, split. The sdudar, Enrique Jos^ 
Varona, Secretary of Agriculture General Ndnez (sdll wiib 
Presidential aspirations), Jose Antonio Gonzalez Lanuza, 
Wilfcedo Fernandez, Jos^ de la Maza y Artola, were strongjy 
opposed to his rejection. Nevertheless, by packing the Goot 
servative convention with the old Estrada Paln^ Moder- 
ates, Menocal captured die party nomination and made 
Ndnez his running-mate. 

The Liberals were also divided. But Zayas, despite G6- 
mez* oppositicin and that of the new Unionist win^ di- 
rected by Machado and Golondl Carlos Mendieta, again 
won the nomination. Gdmez, in return for promised con- 
trol of various cabinet positions, decided to support him; 
as did also the Asbert faction now h arking the fold. The 
Liberals barged into the campaign shouting “Zayas or 
Revolution!” 

Menocal rapidly ousted liberal ofiBcials by installing mili- 
tary supervisors in the provinces and towns. Riots and 
deaths were soon occurring. A millioa names were put on 
the voting lists. 

In the elections about 800,000 ballots were cast. (Three 
years later the census disclosed there were only 477,786 
eli^^ble voters.) Even so all evidence pointed to a Liberal 
landslide. Menocal's secretary even sent congratulations to 
Zayas for his victory. But at the very last moment Menocal 
was persuaded to ignore the vote and capture the election at 
all cost. Incoming returns were Ol^ally diverted horn the 
tdi^^ph office to the Secretary of State, who issued doc- 
tor^ figures. Then returns ceased being given out all tx>- 
gether. By one means or another the dection was stolou 
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TEie Libetals carried the matter to the central election 
board and brought charges before the Supreme Court. De- 
spite apparent submission to Menocal, tte court accepted 
evidence ibat ballots had mysteriously disappeared in Lib- 
eral strongholds, parts of Santa Clara and Oiiente; it gave 
the Liherals a majority in Santa Clara of 1,164. 'I'hat alone 
guaranteed Zayas’ victory— our Minister William Elliot 
Gonziles informed Washington— for the leelections ordered 
by the Court in various precincts, could not possibly de- 
stroy the Liberal lead. 

But Menocal used new violence. Criminals were par- 
doned, heavy troops rushed in to terrorize the Liberals. 
Booths were hidden away in the woods. 

Feding ran high. Menocal offered to withdraw if Zayas, 
“unwonhy the Presidency,” would follow suit. (Four years 
later he unjustly boosted Zayas into that hi^ <^ce.) Spirits 
could not be calmed. Both sides were preparing for the 
violent chamhelona, as the expected md^ was called. 

The United States was more than usually interested in 
Cuban peace. It feared revolution at the time of the sugar 
harvest for war withi Germany was looming. Lansing called 
on the parties to settle their differences, cited to the Cubans 
the Hayes-Tilden case— where a minority had been success- 
fully seated without blooddred— an intimidation he would 
support Menocal whether elected or not. 

Menocal now jailed Liberals on the false charge of a cmi- 
spiracy against his life and suppressed the Liberal press. 
Soon the Liberals were up in arms. 

The dormant Platt Amendment woke to the thunder of 
cannon and joined forces with the would-be usurjier, Men- 
ocaL Our Minister Gonzdles, through the press, immedi- 
atdy issued peremptory orders to the rebels. The United 
States would give its “confidence and support” only to “con- 
stitutional” governments; it would never recognize revolu- 
tionary success— this on the eve of our war to make the 
world safe for democracy. 
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Alllioug^ die government’s tactics had obviously pro- 
voked revolt and the elecdons promised to be notoriously 
crooked, the failure oE the liberals to await the voters’ 
verdict was given as an excuse for our attitude. But though 
condenmed to defeat, the leaders could not, would not, re- 
treat. The movemoit spread into every province. 

A new Gonzales note supported Moiocal, branded the 
revolt as lawless, but responsible for injury to foreign in- 
dividuals and property; no revolters could ever expect any 
future personal oonsideradon from the United States. We 
also permitted Maiocal to purchase 10,000 rifles and five 
million rounds of aimniifiitinn- 

Without such assistance, Menocal would soon have col- 
lapsed. Now, despite armed occurrences, he proceeded with 
the Santa data election farce (February 14), securing 2,427 
votes out of a padded list of 2,401! Subsequent elections in 
Oriente showed similar surprising conversions of all Lib- 
erals to the Conservative Government. 

Gcmziles told Washington we should at once cxxupy 
“ten or twdve ports and keep open the Cuban Railway, 
an American corporation.’’ The Manati Sugar Company, 
Atkins and Company, the Uidted Fruit Company, the Cuba 
Company, Bethlehem Steel, and others constantly peti- 
tioned for protection, demanded marines^-seventeen folio 
pages of telegrams tumbled about Secretary of State Lan- 
sing’s ears. Even so, he resistecL The Commander of the 
UJS.S. Montana at Giiantinamo tried to call a parley of two 
forces. The rebels declined. Other naval ofiBcers revealed 
friendliness and a spirit of compromise. Lnmediatdy after 
Commander Reginald R. Belknap arrived in Santiago with 
the Petrel, February 15, he actually recognized the insur- 
gent commandant of the province and forbade aB mflitary 
operations which barred Mencxal ftiom suppressing the re- 
vcdt. Many local Americans there favored the insurgents. 
The navy officials discussed amnesty and dectians, sent 
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proposals to Waslungtoa which went far toward fulfilling 
rebd demands. 

But by the end of the month the navy began to swing 
over to the State Department position. February a6, ma- 
rines were landed at Guantanamo. Later others were landed 
in Santiago from the Petrel. They farced the leader, Rigo- 
berto Feminder, out of the city to ultimate defeat at Con- 
servative hands. Fleeing to Haiti, there Femindez was 
seized by American c^Qcials and deprived of f 194,000 in 
his possession. Soon American forces occupied Guanti- 
namo, Manzanillo, Preston and Nuevitas; bluejackets tum- 
bled off the Connecticut at San Frandsco; others went 
inland to FI Gobre mines to protect American property. 

March 1, Lansing instruct^ Gonzdles, to his disgust, to 
have Menocal, coincident with the laying down of rebel 
arms, proclaim new elections in Santa Clara and Oriente. 
Meno^ opposed amnesty, ignored the dection request. 
Gonziles, likewise opposed to new elections, misrepre- 
sented the whole electoral situation to Washington. Lan- 
sing then thought new elections only in Oriente would 
suffice. 

Gdmez retorted via Commander U.S.S. Paducah that if 
new elections were not guaranteed, he would proceed to 
destroy American property. But now hamper^ by the 
marines, he was badly defeated March 8, at Placetas, Santa 
data, and two hundred of his followers captured. 

Our Minister hastened to announce the “destructive 
policy" had been nipped, quite underestimatirg Liberal 
strength and determination. Liberal bands omtinued haras- 
sing ^ country. 

Washington offered Menocal military aid and to send 
Crowder to supervise elections. To his credit, Menocal de- 
clined. 

Wadiington seemed to waver toward the rebels. Bitterly 
Gonz^Ues criticized any compromise, asked Washington to 
wiakp another “unequivocal declaration.” This would cause 
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“general and immediate collapse.” March 23 a strong state- 
ment was published that the rebds need es^pect no Ameri- 
can aid; we could and would hold no rrmiTniiTiifai-ion what- 
soever with them until they laid down their arms. 

Xhe Liberals felt that this repudiation of various naval 
dBBcer negotiations connoted bad faith. Cane-huming and 
property destruction increased. Now a sharp note was ad- 
dresed to Menocal to send adequate forces **immediately** 
to give proper protection. The Liberals were jubilant a^ 
encouraged. 

April 6 the United States dedared war on Germany; 
Menocal followed suit April 7. The Gdmez movement was 
at once played up to our wise electorate as a Liberal-Ger- 
manic plot* a most acceptable e2q>lanation. Immediately 
Menocal a>uld stigmatize his fo^ as pro-German. We 
feared* rather ridiculously, the establishment of a German 
submarine base in Cuba. 

Gonziles recommended that 1,000 marines be broug^ 
from Haiti to the Guantinamo naval station to police Amer- 
ican properties and free Menocal’s stddiers to put down the 
reb^ 

But the Navy Department had no additional marines 
to sjuue for Cuban duty. May 11 Washington informed 
Menocal that since he had aligned himsdf with the United 
States, we would be “forced to consider as our own enemies 
those persons in revolution against the constitutional gov- 
ernment unless they immediately returned to their alle- 
giance,” and would send troops. 

Menocal declined the troops. Gonzdles was instructed to 
advise him sugar-production “must not be interrupted” and 
published a new note to the Cuban people. About 1,600 
U. S. soldiers were thereupon landed in Oriente, a thou- 
sand in Camaguey. They remained tmtil 1922. With their 
aid, Menocal continued to the end of his rule, long after 
the socalled Peace of Versailles, to exerdse extraordinary 
war-powers. 
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Zaya^ it has hem said, early betrayed the revolt after 
fhe promise (presumably involving the American minis- 
ter) that he would be greased into the Presidency four years 
later. He returned uiunolested to Havana to live at the 
castle of Madame Abreu, a lady “who also maintained 
there [as a pet], the only chimpanzee ham in captivity.” 
G6mez remained in prison till S^tember 94, 1917- Other 
revolters (though later pardoned probably due to American 
pressure) were condemned to death. 

Despite war-prosperity, every worthy governmental ac- 
tivity degenerated. Education. Teaching jobs— now mere 
botellas, nursing-bodle sinecures— had doubled since Gen- 
eral Wood, but the schools reached a new low level of 
neglect. The army, grown to 10,000 men under Gdmez, 
was now increased to 15,000 in 1916, to 18,000 in 1919. 
Mencxal spent almost as much on highway construction as 
his three predecessors combined, but built less than any 
cme of them. Existing roads deteriorated. He reintroduc:ed 
gambling on a grand scale with corresponding official rahe- 
offis. Ricardo Dolz was given a horse-racing concession. The 
Mayor of Havana, Ernesto Asbert, murdered a critic of his 
gambling activities. 

But fore^^ trade grew to over a billion dollars with the 
United States alone. Revenues increased &om f 37,000,000 
(1913) to |io8,cx)o,ooo (1930) . That year Menoi^ thanks 
to his two 1917 loans, spent $182,000,000. For an enormous 
palace to serve as the President’s residencx was spent 
$3,750,cx>o-^ore than double the cost of the White House; 
further sums furnished it splendidly— $100,000 for linens 
alone; a commission of $6o,cx>o to one of Mencxal’s cousins 
for a weird painting of his famous Las Tunas battle. Pay- 
ments were made for fictitious roads and bridges. A score 
of banks were looted, while the directors and govemmmt 
stood by, arms folded. “Half a billioa in taxps were col- 
lected while he was Presi den t, but the only sigpns of progress 
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... that remain are ihe presidential mansion and a hronze 
and marble statue of Antonio Maceo.” 

A “Dance of Millionsl” From this Dance of Millions, 
even before Menocal left olEce, the country headed directly 
into disaster and moratorium. Banks failed The very bot- 
tom dropped out of Cuba. 


4 N£W ELECTIONS 

In the midst of these disasters, 
new Sections hove on the horizon. Zayas, “the Bryan of 
Cuba,” discredited in his own Liberal Party, organized the 
new Popular Party, which noisily advocated “non-interfer- 
ence” of other nations in Cuba’s afEairs— the cdd anti-Platt 
Amendment programi. Mmiocal, evidently having made 
prior prcnnises to both Zayas and Ndhez, sidetracked the 
latter to throw the joint Popular-Conservative Party nomi- 
nations to Zayas, his 1917 opponent. Ndnez; double-crossed, 
flopped over to the Liberal Party which nominated Gdmez. 

Menocal by now knew how to win d.ection5— 355 crimi- 
nals were pardoned, 44 of whcnn were murderers. In 73 of 
11s miuiicipalities Laboal maycns were shorn of their pow- 
ers and replaced by military supervisors. The army was set 
in nlotion— it “shot to kill," said the American oflSdal ob- 
server, Herbert J. Spinden. Concessions were made to the 
negroes to wean them from thmr normal liberal moorings; 
restrictions on meetings of the mnigo lodges and the Cor^a 
dances were lifted; neg^ murderers were pardoned. 

Gdmez, the liberal candidate, ordered his followers not 
to participate in the polling. Wadiington, despite obvious 
lack of fauuness, practically ordered him to participate or 
forfeit all rights to the presidency. OfiBdal observers were 
promised to avoid intimidation or fraud. 

The observers came and observed; but as they had no 
authority, violences, rndmidadon and fraud were perpe- 
trated tmder their very noses. “There can be little doubt 
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but that this [election] was stolen,” Teported observer 
Spinden. Numerous trid^s were resorted to, early dosings 
intimidation, disqualifyii^ of Liberals on every pretext. 

Despite this, the Conservatives carried all of Cuba by 
only 10,585 votes out of 319,765. The Liberals requested a 
new election under direct American supervision. 

Without prior notice to the Cuban authorities, Crowder, 
unasked and unwanted, appeared on the scene (January 6, 
igsi, in the battleship Minnesota) to “confer with Presi- 
dent Menocal with respect to the political and financial con- 
ditions of Cuba.” Cuba protest^ but Crowder did not 
budge. He came on the hMh of a Morgan debt default and 
collapse of the Cuban banks. 

Four days later he sent a long communique to Menocal, 
in which he objected to delays in the electoral disputes 
(pending before the Supreme Court) and suggested rapid 
expedition along indicated lines. If the new legal govern- 
ment were not installed by May 90, intervention was threat- 
ened. 

The situation was one of “great gravity.” The existing 
financial crisis constituted “a menace to the National life, 
calling for extraordinary remedial measures.” The Su- 
preme Coiut soon deaxed its dockets and annulled the elec- 
tums in some 950 predncts, about 90 percent of the totaL 

The voting lists were ordered revised: humorous cynicism 
was revealed by such names as Christopher Columbus, Ar- 
seoio Mardnez Campos, Valeriano Weyler, and to add a 
toudi of nobility, Sim6n Bolivar— all of whom, despite the 
"new deal,” were allowed to vote anyway. Crowder forced 
Menocal, Gdmez and Zayas to sign a “pact of honor,” to 
abide by the results. Military supervisors would not be used, 
only inspectors from the central electoral board. 

Feding ran hig^ The Liberals charged coerdcm. A wedk 
before election at Coldn, Matanzas, a veritable batde be- 
tween the two parties cxxurred. The Liberals, remembering 
our unfair parrisandiip in 1917 had cost them victory, re- 
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fused to go to the polls. Zayas— certainly not dioice of 
the Cuban people, in no way entitled to the c^Bce— won, 
was given the c^Bce, they say in Cuba, the one time he 
wasn’t elected. (Worthy of note: the two most corrupt 
governments in Cuba were those of Menocal’s second term 
and Zayas’ coming administration.) 

Gdmez hastened to the United States to appeal for new 
dection supervision. Though Crowder hirnself admitted 
the Liberals were the victorious party, Gdmez’ petition was 
denied; April 17 we formally recognized Zayas as dected. 

Bitterness continued. The Liberal candi^te for Gov- 
ernor of Havana provinGe was murdered; so was Zayas’ pri- 
vate secretary. 

Gdme^ disillusioned, died in the United States June 13, 
to become a Liberal “martyr.” A two-mile procession in Har 
vana carried his body to the grave amid a riot of partisan 
feud and a riot of flowers. 


5 SYBCBOI. OF GOOD 

Zayas, for many years a dip 
pery politician, was popularly called “the peseta stealer,” 
Le., a petty grafter, and a man of “especially morbid sensual 
proclivities.” In April, 1913, G< 5 mez had givoi him a $6,000 
salary to write a history of Cuba; he collected some $20,000 
for vduch he finally produced. May, 1916, diirty-three 
worthless pages in Cuba Contemporanea—ovcr $3,000 a 
word— peihaps the hig^best paid writer in history. 

But now Crowder was there to keep him in line— as 
Charles £. Chapman, his best apologist, rdates-^the symbol 
of “good” as opposed to Zayas, the symbol of “eviL” Using 
the leverage of a proposed loan and State Department back- 
ing; Crowder enforc^ many proposals. 

But Zayas, not the popular dioice, obl^d to govern with 
a hosdle Congress, had to win his way by bestowing spoils. 
Crowder, "so htmest he leans backwards and some day may 
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injure his spine,” could be holy precisely because he had 
the'whole United States at his baidk, did not have to face 
political realities, did not have to assume the actual respon- 
sibilities of gpvenunent; and having in view the placing of 
a new Morgan loan with State Department support, could 
insist doquendy and constantly upon administrative recti- 
tude r^;ardless of party problems. 

No Magoon this dmel Although in his prolcmged deal- 
ing^ with Cuba, Crowder had not learned to speak any 
SpanMi, he began a virtual dictatorship. Impatient for 
quick results, he always expected the people to act as Ang^o- 
SaxoDS, he could deal with undisciplined, individualistic 
Cuban traits only by ultimatums. Believing his legal nos- 
trums, based on the logic of honesty and perfection but not 
on Cuba or human beings, would promptly work mitades, 
he was “cast down when hig^-dass men” would act “just 
as disgracefully as their more lowly fellows.” His January 
bank-liquidating acts fell through in part, because they 
disturb^ too many influential people; perhaps too because 
the Cubans disliked to make him too much of a success. 

Zayas, facing a hard rmd, had found the treasury bank- 
rupt, immediate daims exceeding cash on hand, an enor- 
mous floating debt, $is,ooo,ooo of government funds tied 
up in the ruined Banco Nadonal, badk. salaries unpaid, in- 
terest and prindpal of $2,000,000 due on intend debt 
issues and $200,000 a month on external loans. Menocal 
had left everything, owing even $25,000 for ice for the Pal- 
ace and $280,000 for meat— “dark flesh and white.” Since 
Cuba needed money urgently, Zayas eventually had to sub- 
mit to the humiliadon of Crowder dictation. 

He resisted for a time, avoided default on foreign obliga- 
tions by issuing treasury checks instead of drafts. But by 
June 30, 1922, payments had fallen in arrears to the tone 
of $4,500,000. Zayas in his inaugural address recommended 
that the 1918-19 budget of $64,460,000—2 decided reduc- 
tion— be adopted as the baas for the coming jBscal year. 
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Crowder, although even tlie hi^^ber figure meant serious 
curtailment of jobs and public works, demanded it be cut 
to $55,000,000. Zayas wished to cover his fi-nanrial difficul- 
ties by issuing an internal loan, less cosdy rban Hpaling with 
international bankers. July 3, igsi, Crowder urged Wa^- 
ington to witUudd consent to any loan until the Cuban 
government agreed to allow the American minister to in- 
spect and be injEcmned as to the annwal budget and all addi- 
tioiud Congressional or Executive credit— in other words, 
enduring financial controL 

The Cuban government squirmed. It sent a mission, 
headed by Minister of Treasury Sebastian Gelabert, to 
Washington. 2 ^yas, it alleged, had made a real effort to 
meet the situation. But Washington, ndule it abandoned 
overt financial control, disapproved of the internal loan and 
reiterated Crowder’s contentions that the budget be cut to 
$55,000,000 and be balanced by provision for additional 
revenues, reorganization of the custom^ and dimination of 
graft. 

A special session of Congress in consultation with 
Crowder formulated a legislation program. A loan of $50,- 
000,000 was authorized, also $60,000,000 to buy up and 
hold off the market unsold sugar, for sugar control was one 
of Crowder’s hobbies— a most unfortunate one for Cuba. 
Qosdy linked with American sugar interests and the banks, 
Crowder was catering to interests nearly always against the 
true needs of Cuba. 

The Zayas ggovemment appealed to the house of Morgan 
to buy a few bonds at percent. Dwig^ W. Morrow, 
accompanied by Norman Davis (whose prior profitable 
deals in Cuba be considmed later), immediatdy went 
to Cuba. 

Immediatdy he saw the utter imwisdom of buying the 
old sugar crop. Crowder and Davis (whose Trust Bank, hdd 
sugar contracts and equities) were hard to convince, but 
capitulated. 
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Ocfx>ber 7, igsi* Morrow arranged a $5,000,000 credit 
to become part of a later $50,000,000 loan. Zayas agreed to 
cut tbe budget to $55,000,000 and to bring up receipts 
$10,000,000 in excess of expenditures. Cuba rescued bom 
default, could now continue payii^ up on the older Mor- 
gan loan to Menocal, but nothing fundamental had been 
done. 

In February, igsa, the United States asked Cuba for- 
maUy to recognize the Platt Amendment rig^t (quite a 
stretching) to make critical investigation of any depart- 
ments it chose. Zayas protested, but Crowder converted his 
anomalous position into a roving commission to set the re- 
public to rights. Scxm experts arrived buzzing and pro- 
duced rabbits out of hats. Jcihn Hard’s little bunny was a 
gross sales tax to raise $20,cx)o,ocx> at the expense of ^ con- 
sumer; it actually did bring in $10,000,000. W. P. G. Har- 
ding^ retired chairman of the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Board, spent several months devising banking bills and a 
system of American controL 

Between March and June Crowder sent in various per- 
emptory secret memoranda to Zayas. The first that has ever 
come to the attention of the public— largely in the dark re- 
garding the suh-rosa interventioa— was No. 15 (April 8, 
1922). Recoundi^ Cuba’s bad financ:ia 1 condition, it em- 
phasized the need to meet all debts, called for budget econ- 
omies, removal of various ofiGkrals, eliminadcm of graft and 
brands in the customs house and internal revenue bureau, 
judicial reform, canceling of bad contracts, moralizaticni 
of the lottery, suspensum of the dvfl-service law to prose- 
cute grafting employees. It demanded the Hord gross sales 
tax, the establishment of a national banking system con- 
trcdled by American stockholders and our Federal Reserve 
Board, the reorganizatioa of municdpal government, super- 
vision erf Havana home-rule. IJttle incleed that Crowder did 
not nose into. He had the penchant erf a zealous reformer, 
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plus the cold appraisal of a bank, emissary— efEkdent but 


Hostility to bim at once took on larger proportions, 
doubly so because of rumored dose rdations rvith Ameri- 
can sugar interests. Zayas complained to Harding. A cartoon 
depicted Zayas, hesitating, pen in hand: "Which name shall 
I sign: Crowder or Zaya^’ Another mtitled “The Obligar 
tory Loan,*’ showed Liborio (Cuba) strapped to an oper- 
ating table tdiile an American ba^er administered the 
loan through a cup hdd by Unde Sam. June so, the Sen- 
ate adopted the Wilfredo Femhidez resoludcm, stressing 
friendship with the United States, but objecrting to Crowder 
meddling in violation of the original interpretation of the 
Platt Amendment. 

Already the entire Cuban cabinet had resigned, and 
Crowder installed his own preferred men, the so-caUed 
“Honest Cabinet.’* In mntrast to Mt^pon, some attempt 
was made to caned old and check new unsavory contracts. 
But now these were Cuban contracts. Naturally graft was 
disdosed: a paving contract to a company in vdiich Zayas’ 
son and an intimate friend were heavy stockholders, a 
Camaguey province road-contract to !^yas* brother, a 
dredging ccmtract to a chent-company of Zayas’ law-firm, 
which received 8 percent o£ all amounts, the Camaguey 
dty paving cxmtract, hdd by a dummy for the Senate presi- 
dent . . . No worse than contracts let by Magocm, Gdmez 
and Menexal, some of which we had upheld throi^ diplo- 
matic pressure. But Crowder did enfora some edeanir^ up 
to reduce part of the floatir^ debt, now (largdy thanks to 
Menexal) totaling nearly %^o,ooo,ooo, a necessary prelimi- 
nary for die proposed loan— the real pot of gpdd at die foot 
of the rainbow. Bankers dote on getting commissions for 
chang in g flciaring debts into bonded debts with enupons, es- 
pecially after the proper people have boug^ up die loose 
obligadons cm the baogain counter. 

Corropt 1922 dectians went into history, but most of 
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Crowder’s demands were eventually met, including the un- 
just grass sales tax, rdEusal of whic^ Zayas was told, would 
create “a serious situation.” The new $50,000,000 loan was 
fully authorized— but without the exxeUent rapid amorti- 
zation feature of the proposed Morrow loan. 

Crowder sailed home, to return shortly (January, 1923) 
as accredited ambassador. By August, Cuba, thanks to the 
new loan, had paid up her war-debt in full; and Charles 
Mitdiell, that moral i^ow from the National City Bank, 
hailed Cuba as “a solvent nation, enjoying an excdlent ad- 
ministration.” 


6 “menocai. went bust” 

Loan in band, Zayas refused 
longer to be coerced. Honesty could be enforced with the 
loan-bait, not aftmwards. With a cry of nationalism, he 
eliminated, over Crowder’s and the State Department’s pro- 
tests, the so-called “Honest Cabinet.” Placing fourteen 
members of his own family in strategic places, as Crowder’s 
buddy, MenocaL had done, Zayas laid normal siege to the 
public treasury. $367,000 were spent repairing non-existent 
bridges. He purchased the Santa Clara convent from the 
Chui^ at the exaggerated price of $2,350,000— estimated 
graft, one million. Zayas himself profited ftom his incum- 
bency to an amount estimated by his enemies at from two 
to fourteen millions; the discrepancy indicates the loose 
gossip bandied about. But if he put long fii^iers into the 
coin of the realm, he was royally helped by American con- 
tractors, concessionaires and so-called respectable business- 
interests. 

Yet— and this is not to vdiitewash Zayas— he stole far less 
than Menocal; his administradon has been besmirched per- 
haps because his oGBceholders had to do their looting in two 
short years, and because, unlike his predecessors, he did not 
suppress the newspapers even thou^ they reviled him bit- 
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terly. Also, Crowder apologists in Cuba and in this country 
have strained forioudy to exaggerate Zayas’ ppfradflTns to 
make our American di^dt-boy wear a more golden halo. 

Chapman dedares that all available portions of the loan 
and $81,000,000 of national revenue were exhausted with 
the public servants still ui^paid, before overdue coupons on 
the debt could be taken up, bdbre paying $400,000 due to 
the United States post-office. 

Anxious to add luster to Crowder, Chapfna-n ne^erts to 
point out that most of the loan-funds were hdd in the Na- 
tional City vaults, that that institution charged Cuba 5)^ 
percent, while giving but 1 ^ percent on moneys held; that 
the $50,000,000 took care of the previous $5,000,000, whidi 
had also taken care of a previous Morgan debt; $7,000,000 
to pay "services rendered the Republuf* previous to July 
1, 1922; $9,000,000 to replace the fund of Special Ac- 
counts; $2,000,000 for pensions; $18,000,000 for past obli- 
gations; $3,000,000 for amortization and interest of the in- 
ternal debt bonds; $6,000,000 for reconstruction, repair, 
and, if anything left, for public works. Practically every 
cent of it went for obligations not created by Zayas! In addi- 
tion to facing economic crisis, falling revenues, Zayas still 
had to cope with much of the old floating debt. 

Thus, to exonerate Magoon and his deficit. Chapman 
argued that Estrada Palma’s surplus was all tagged for fu- 
ture obligations; to exalt Crowds and damn Zayas, he dis- 
regards the fact that Menocal left no surplus, but a terrific 
defiat, accumulated bills and a mountain of debt, vdiidh 
the loan did little to cover. 

Zayas’ gjovemment, despite the loan, lived from hand to 
mou^; any honest examination of the budget soon reveals 
he did not have nearly the leeway for graft of his predeces- 
sors. And he was constantly hampered by the bitter ani- 
inosity of Crowder. 

Whatever Zayas’ errors, he retrieved his country’s credit, 
fnnded Tiinrh of the floating debt, left cash in the treasury, 
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averted intervention, gradually wormed out from imder the 
Crowder incubus, and secured definite tide to the Isle ol 
Pines after twenty years’ delay. Despite vituperation, he did 
not arbitrarily mistreat the press. His administration merely 
represented the culmination up to that time of govern- 
mental corruption, but if anydiing he was mudi better 
rban the general trend of social and political lifr about him, 
advancing so rapidly toward decay. As Jenks says, “There 
is not likely soon to be a government in Cuba or elsewhere 
so dosdy aooomplishing its real intmition in the face of 
bankrupt treasury, foreign censordiip, bank catastrophe 
and a major economic depression.'* 

And Crowder was constandy pricking horn bdiind. A 
prolonged conflict grew up between Zayas and the Veterans 
and Patriots Asscxaation over pensions and other questions. 
Crowder abetted the t^taticnr, hinted to the government’s 
opponents that their movement would be recognized. The 
oflSce of the American military attach^ and of General 
Garda Vdez, leader of the Association, were side by side 
and used indiscriminately. 

As Crowder’s antipathy to Zayas and sympadiy for the 
agitators was known, everybody hastened to bciard the band- 
wagon-— peasants, hacendados, bankers and intdlec:tuals. 
Much mcmey was raised, and large purchases of arms, ves- 
sds, even tanks and aeroplanes, were openly boi^t in the 
United States in a surfeited post-war market from specu- 
lators dose to official cirdes. 

Asked the wiseacres, V^cun would the United States aid, 
the Veterans and Patriots who had adopted the latest Crow- 
der reforms, or the Government of ^yas, who no sooner 
discovered vdiat Crowder wanted than did the opposite? 
Disorder and Crowder’s personal vindication, or cnda and 
no intervention. Ccxdidge chose the latter course. 

Was it because the veterans’ oxganizaticm had suddenly 
taken a stand against the pending iniquitous Tarafa law (to 
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benefit the RnTipns-T ■alciti-WnnHin-'pn rTcpfpIllyir laulway in- 
terests at the expense of independent sugar producers)? 

Zayas arrested some o£ the organization, temporized, put 
down a revolt started by Federio) Laredo Bru, April 30, 
1924- General Garcia Vflez, off buyii^ arms, was publicly 
accused of squandering ihe funds of ihe organizadon in 
New York cabarets. Pot railing the kettle blaA. 

Among his missteps, Zayas, though he had five times 
adxd Congress to pass a law forbidding reelection, was bit- 
ten by the usual vanity bug; and schemed to capture ihe 
Presidency again. Once more he became the candidate 
the Popular Party, and stood for the Conservative runni- 
ri^on. But Boss Menocal garnered that unto himsdL 

The Liberal Party, after Zayas’ earlier defection and 
Gdmez’ death, had fallen completely into the hands of the 
Unionist group; but this in turn had split between the per- 
sonalities of Gerardo Machado and C^los Mendieta. The 
latter, known for his unimpeachable hcmesty, was the rank- 
and-file choice of the party, for Machado was known to be 
greedy for personal wealth and was tcx> closely linked up 
wiih American electrical interests, recently grablnng up 
public utilities with Machado’s aid. Machado dechuned 
Cuba’s future depended upon its going hand in hand with 
the United States, made many promises, disbursed liberal 
lobby funds, derived from Power Trust friends and other 
foreign business interest, bought Zayas’ support for $80,000 
and got the nomination. 

Undoubtedly the country was Liberal and that party 
would have ccmtroUed the government ever since Ckknez 
had it not been for the 1912 split and subsequent vicdadcms 
of pc^ular sovereignity by the United States g^ivernment. 

Now, with the President in power backing Machadc), plus 
popular support, plus American business aid, the outcome 
was assured. Though the customary riots, official coercions 
and falsifirarinns cff votes occurred, there is no doubt but 
that in 1925 Gerardo Madudo was the honest ch oic e cff 
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the Caban people, and temained so tmtil his assassination 
of Armando Andrd. Above all others the people hated 
MenocaL The Machado program jibed four-square vrith 
popular demands: administrative honesty, public works, 
no increase in the public debt, no tedecdon. He was to 
violate all these pledges except public works, and dearly 
they have cost the Cuban people. But now he carried easily 
every province except traditional conservative Pinar del 
Rio. The popular refrain es^nressed the general rejoicing: 

Menocai went bust. 

For thu time it was different, 

Gonzdles wasn’t nunister 
Nor Wilson, preddent. 
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THE CRIMES OF MACHADO 


many generations of slaves 
most succeed one generation of 
martyrs.** 


**Tlie independencse of a peofde 
consists in the respect which, 
the public powers diow toward 
each and every one of its sons.** 

Jose BCakii 




XV SAWED-OFF SHOTGUNS 


1 NXRO 

In CHICAGO. WHOIJESALE MDR- 

der is carried on by underworld gangsters. In Cuba, whole- 
sale murder is carried on by the government of Gerardo 
Machado against iimooent ririzens who dare criticdze bis 
terror. Students, profiessars, lawyer^ doctors, labor-leaders, 
members of Congress, editors, business men. leaders in 
every profession and walk of life, have been shot down ruth.- 
lessly in their homes, on the street, or in jail by his hire- 
lings. 

Machado runs a sawed-off shotgun govenunent. He is 
called “the President of a thousand murders,” a conserva- 
tive estimate of the number of lives sacrificed that this 
twendeth-century Nero mig^ continue to rule. 

As Elias Entralgo wrote in 1931, *T>ouble reincarnation. 
Vives misrules again. Taodn commands once more.” 

In that repositoty of junk, known as the National Mu- 
seum of Cub^ may be seen carefully preserved under g^biss. 
the toothbrudi of tme of the patriot generals who foug^ to 
free the island finnn Spain— pathetic testimony that Cubans 
have taken liberty seriously. But die final balance-sheet 
the promise of freedom we gave during our holy crusade 
against Spain, is a Cuba now ground under the hed. of one 
of the most monsttous dictators in the history of the Amer- 
icas and— evidence by trade and production statistics— lev- 
ded to rdadvdy g^reater economic disaster than during the 
period of bloody Weyler. 
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Despite the fact that Machado was virtually put into oflBce 
by campaign contribution of American corporations and 
could not stay in office except for our State Department ap- 
probation, he conceives of himself in more grandiose role. 
This present-day ruler of supposedly freed Cuba, not wiU- 
ing to permit his post-mortem faiirip to dep)end upon a 
chance toothbrush, has taken good care to perpetuate his 
greatness in more heroic tangible forms before tte termina- 
tion of his earthly career. 

One major outdoor Havana sport is changing street 
names, not to hallow Cuba’s honored dead but to sanctify 
patriots sdll buzzing at the honey-jar. Unfortunately re- 
vised street names are easily pegged up by each newcomer; 
even a toothbrush is a more ^ting memento. Machado has 
given more difficulty to his successors. To be named after 
himself, he picked out one of the long^est, broadest avenues 
and along its length were set up heavy concrete cream- 
colored posts, “Avenida Presidente Machado.” At its junc- 
tion with the beautiful Malecdn sea-front boulevard was 
erected a massive square monument with the carved motto: 
“The Beginning of Avenida Presidente Machado.” On the 
pavement around its base was painted a wide drde to indi- 
cate a national military zone eternally guarded. Whoever 
steps across that red d^e conunits a military ofEense. To 
eliminatp the new monument would require blasting. 

Tims far the only service rendered by this monument 
has been as a refuge for two guardian policemen who 
ducked behind it to save themselves when the bullets flew 
in the 1932 assassination of PoUce-Captain Migudl Calvo y 
Herrera. Only temporarily did this save one tan-colored 
body beneath its nickd plaque. Promptly arrested, one soon 
after hung himself in j:^— his fdlow cops, who would have 
braved bullets fearlesdy, apparently wished to purge their 
corps of any stigma of cowardice and to erase the record 
that a monument to brave Machado should be stained by 
any such pusillanimity. 
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In contrast to Machado’s bold monument, a modest ex- 
hedia in the wall opposite the first Ma1ec6n g^orieta in- 
forms the curious that the broad sea-boulevard, extending 
from the dry-moat La Punta fortress and flanlcpd by glisten- 
ing white palaces, was constructed in igoi, vdien General 
Leonard Wood was governor. Xhe MalerA n also harbors 
such noteworthy monuments as that to the U.S.S. Maine 
and to the great negro emancipator, Maceo. Why not one 
to the living Machado, greater than all predecessors? Xhis 
is not Machado’s only claim in stone and gold. One should 
not omit mentioning the hundreds of marble slabs with 
which the benevolent President has furnished the local 
cemetery. 

Who is this figure of force, murder, and strange vanities 
who, despite his atrocities, continues to command tlm re- 
spect of our government? Who is this stocky, bespectaded, 
prosy-looking individual, who has violated every preelec- 
ticm promise, who has ridden roi^^-shod over the consti- 
tution, who has murdered, imprisoned and edled oppo- 
nents, and yet vdio continues to enjoy the praise of our 
statesmen and the cordial attention of our ambassadors? 
Why does he have to travd in a $30,000 armored car, a 
veritable army afore and afi? Why is the Palace sown down 
mth machine guns, packed with police and scddiecs armed 
to the teeth? 

Already in ofiSce seven years, his term will expire in 1935. 
j^lready he has announced that any one aspiring to the pres- 
idmcy at that timd will be omsidered an enemy of the 
fa thprland- Enemies of the-fatherland are unceremoniously 
bumped oS or fed to the sharks. 

Gerardo Marhado and bis father, turbulent dlements in 
the province of Santa Clara, were known as cattle raiders 
befoTC the indqiendence wars. Gerardo M adia do by par- 
ticipating in the armed movement agjiinst Spain, conveihed 
cat^ raiding into a patriotic enterprise. Subsequently he 
was dected mayor of Santa Clara. One of his fii^ acts was 
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to bum down the Audienda amtaining the records o£ a 
criminal accusation s^^ainst his father. 

During the Gdmez administration, he was Minister of 
Interior, a key political post, which gave him much experi- 
ence in controlling political machinery. This department 
handled all lig^t and power concessions. Machado dished 
these and other public utility privileges out ri^t and left, 
with pecuniary benefit to himself. In some enterprises he 
was awarded promotion shares; he was half-owner of the 
Santa Clara Light Company. 

When in igai the Electric Bond and Share Company 
began buying up Cuban utilities, it found that one of the 
most escperienced men in the field, influential in many en- 
terprises, and a dominant figure in the so-called Liberal 
Party, was Machado. It made one of his dose friends, Mr. 
Henry Cadin, president of the Cuban Electric Company; 
Machado himself became vice-president. By the end of igag 
they were serving more than eighty communities with elec- 
tririty, gas or water. With Machado’s aid, both before and 
after his becoming President, a series of complicated reor- 
ganizations and stcxh-waterugs were effected involving the 
Cuban Electric; the Havana Electric Ug^t and Power Ccxm- 
pany and the Havana Electric Railway Company. The tele- 
phone system of Cuba came into the hands of the Cuban 
Telephone Company, a subsidiary of the International 
Tdephone and Telegraph Onnpany, like the Electric Bcmd 
and Share, sponsored financially by J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany. The principal dcxks in Ibvana harbor are the prop- 
erty the Port of Havana Docks Company, managed 1^ 
the Behn brothers, big shots in the I. T. and T. 

Cadin, vdio previously departed from another Latin- 
Amerkan country rather unceremonioudy, was also legal 
adviser of the Chase National Bank, for the airangement of 
loans to Cuba. The igga Senate Finance hearings on the 
sale of foreign bonds and securities (IV, ig5g) reveal a pay- 
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ment to him for services; more important but unmentioiied 
fees are said to have been paid. 

Machado’s hand-in-g^Love relationship with. Carlin and 
those interests was a fundamental reason for his election. 
President Menocal had been an official in the large Cuban- 
Ameiican sugar corporation and owed his political success 
largely to that connectum. But with the shift of control, 
during Zayas’ administration, to the banks and public utili- 
ties interests— especially as important sugar properties had 
been absorbed by the large banks— Madbado became the 
representative of these interests, not of the Cuban people. 

Cadin provided Machado with half a million for his 
campaign e^)enses; affiliated interests put up another half 
million. Also, from Machado, an important r^ty property, 
originally rifled from the nation throi^ onnplicated trans- 
actioDS, was purchased by Catlin interests at many times its 
value. With such funds and the active backing of the dec- 
tric and banking interests, Machado was easily dected. 

Furthering his own financial interests, Machado promptly 
showed his gratitude. Through arbitrary grovernmental 
pressure, the remaining independent lig^t and power plants 
were crippled and easily seized. Machado’s own brother 
presented a bill in Congress to grant the lig^ companies 
"perpetual” concessions, "exempting them from all taxes, 
present or future.” This measure could not be pushed 
through but the government remitted taxes to the li^ht and 
power interests to the tune of several million dollars. The 
new law etduded workers’ insurance and all protectum, 
abolished the most onerous taxes, and granted other ex- 
traordinary farilities- In these efforts, Catlin was always at 
Machado’s dbow, even "in orgies and ba cch a n a ls ” and the 
power of the electrical interests over the island was thor- 
oug^y cemented. To-day, despite special privileges, Har 
vana must pay 17 cents a kilowatt hour; the rest of the 
island from so to $0 cents. 

Such outlandish rates led to a consumers’ strike in Ha* 
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vana, sponsored by the Rotary Club and the newspaper, 
Mundo. It ended briefly. Mac^do threatened he would ac- 
cuse the leaders of bladuoail, would “tear off their heads 
if necessary." Despite such threats other cities boycotted 
the company. The military authorities, hurrying to protect 
Machado’s private interests, and those of ^tlin and the 
companies, dedared such movements “seditious,” prchib- 
ited all public gathering to discuss the matter, forbade 
all press comments, and gave orders to fire on si^t upon 
any one who disconnected any wires. Despite such stem 
repressive measures, to-day in Cuba some twenty cities are 
dark— both home and street— because the people and the 
city administrations will not or cannot pay the hig^ light- 
ing costs. 

Cadin and friends also bought up about seven million 
dollars of worthless Zayas paper at a few cents on the dol- 
lar, it being promised that these obligations would be rec- 
og^nized. Hard-pressed for funds, Machado delayed. Catlin 
kept pressing the matter, finally called up Machado by long 
distance from the Biltmore Hotd to advise him that if his 
promises were not kept within thirty days, he would with- 
draw his friendship, ^thin less than a week, Machado or- 
dered payment, as recorded in tibe Gaceta Oficial. 

In ^cnt, murderous Machado has been not so much 
President of Cuba as good representative of the Power 
Trust and the banks. 

2 BLACKJACKS 

How did Machado consoli- 
date his power? What is the secaet of his success? 

After bratally trying to squdkh the activities of opposi- 
tion parties, after browbeating them at the polls, af^ as- 
sassinating such independmice heroes as Andr^ Mas6, after 
murdering people whcflesale during 1926 and on, Machado 
utilized more terrorized exponents to form a conciliatory 
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pact of coalition control with the Conservative and Popu- 
lar parties. Non-confoiinist heads were ejected and proper 
minions substituted and by decree he hxrlKide appoint- 
ment of new party t^ficeis, Tnatcing the rank and file power- 
less to throw out any of their roiegade heads. Machado thus 
appropriated the party names, their headquarters, and 
active machinery. The Nationalist Union, which sprang up 
in opposition to these maneuvers, is absolutely proscribed, 
its members have suffered death and constant persecnztion. 
No new party can be formed. The famous Crowder election 
law was unconstitutionally set aside. All public assemblages 
were forbidden. No paper can print independent (pinion. 
Even cultural organizations cannot function. 

Machado also wtm over most of the CTisriug Congrress- 
men and Senators by large-scale corrupticm. This consisted 
in distributing the loumy collectardiips amcmg them, with 
the ri^t to sell the tickets at horn 30 to 50 percmit above 
their m2uk.ed price, in all an illegitunate profit, in which 
the President, military officers and other favorites also 
shared, totaling in good times nearly a nullion dollars graft 
a month, nearly f io,ooo,<x>o a year— eqtdvalent to nearly a 
fifth of the national budget. This device to assure perpetua- 
tion in power of the Prince was never dreamed of even 
by Machiavelli himsplf. 

Thugs, armed with guns and blackjacks, have invaded 
the sessions of such private cxrganizations as the bar asso- 
ciaticm, the federations of dcxtors, dentists, pharmacists, 
the scxiety of engineers, and the academies of Science and 
of Histcny, in most cases to impose pro-Machado ofiScers. 
The lawyers were obliged by such methods to accept the 
corrupt and bitterly disliked Rafatd Guas, imposed by 
Machado as President of the national Chamber of Depu- 
ties. (He finally rested March, 1933, when the lawyers 
jump^ over the traces, protesting the sending of Martins 
Samz to the Me of Pines.) 

Machado’s attempts to use similar methods to control 
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sport and social dubs met with more stubborn resistance. 
So, December aS, 1930, the aristocratic Havana Yacht Club, 
whidi dates far back to Spanish colonial times, was dosed, 
soldiers placed at its doors, its directors accused of con- 
spiracy. Subsequently it was allowed to reopen. 

During his first two years Machado destroyed all bona- 
fide labor organizations of the country, jailing and killing 
recklessly. This was easy because the cry “Gommunisml” 
could be raised, though scarcely a handful of the numerous 
labor leaders now languishing in jail without trial for years 
knew the slig^itest thing about cmnmimism. 

3 JOBHOLDERS AND JOBLESS 

The Chadboume sugar plan 
and the economic crisis, causing wholesale unemployment, 
were Machado’s allies in lowering wages and destroying the 
labor movement. Unemployment has been further aggra- 
vated by the stopping of most public works and the dis- 
charge cif thousands of govermnent employees, without hav- 
ing received their pay for prior months. But the Chase 
bank, with the aid of hig^ discount extensions, has been 
faithfully paid. Govenunent w^ie-scales were reduced 50 
percent in 1931, a step enforced by Ambassador Guggen- 
heim, who had promised he would ihus salvage the govern- 
ment’s economic position; and employees have suffered 
three cuts in alL 

Business concerns and government employees are taxed 
to help the jobless, but little of this money ever reaches its 
destination. Responsible persons have estimated tmem- 
ployment at 50o,(x>o out of a population of less than 4,000,- 
cxx>. City laborers’ wages have fallen from $3.00 to fifty 
cents a ^y; rural wsges, from I1.50 to f a.50 to from three 
to twenty-five cents. The former rarely have six days’ work 
a week. The latter are lucky to get one month’s work a 
year. Skilled cigar workers get a few days’ work a wed: at 
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fi.oo a day. Strippers make from 30 to 40 cents. Factory 
workers'-textiles, candy, chocolate, soap, drags, etc.— re- 
ceive so to 25 cents a day. Common labcneis work for food 
and shelter or for from 15 to so cents a day. 

It should be remembered that the cost o£ living is in 
Havana as hig^ as that of a city in the United States 
comparable population. Undoubtedly wages would never 
have reached such low levels, despite the depression, had it 
not been for Machado’s ruthless suppression of labor or- 
ganizations, all of which are now illegal, as are strikes and 
public assemblages. No concerted action can be taken. 
Small groups anxious to maintain decent living conditions 
must meet secretly, and now have no means of influ encing 
the large aggregate of workers. 

The army has closed all labor headquarters, leaders have 
been lulled, deported or jailed, some of them for years 
without triaL The few labor organizations that exist are 
run by Machado’s paid henchmen, and likewise have lit- 
tle influence. A recent labor conference in Cfenfoegos was 
actually organized by the secret police. 

The Cuban labor movement during the time of Gdmez; 
Menocal and Zayas had come to occupy a recognized place 
in the scheme trf Cuban life. Oiganiizations tanged feom 
Communist and Anarchist down to most conservative 
groups. But in 1925 Machado called the army out to crash 
the Camaguey rulioad strike; some thirty lalxir leaders are 
said to have been killed at that time. Since then any worker 
vdio lifts his head has disappeared or been otherwise sum- 
marily dealt with. 

In 1927 Chester Wiig^t, editor of International Labor 
News, organ of the American Federation of Labor, and 
F.ng^isb Secretary of the Pan-American Federation of La- 
bor, brot^^ to Washington the account of 147 assassina- 
tums committed by the Machado regime. This evidence was 
given much publuicy. The New York port-workers voted to 
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sabotage Cuban sugar arriving in tbe poit. Then some- 
thing happened. 

Machado hastened to Washington and met Green in the 
Bdgian legation. Green thereupon issued a public state- 
ment that from this date on the condition of Cuban 'worhers 
**would be improved.” After all a great labor leader must 
feel honooted when a President calls upon him regardless 
of the fate of mere workeis. 

Wri^t presently was out of his two jobs, and despite the 
fact that the conditions of Cuban workers has grown stead- 
ily worse, that assassinations have continued, that men then 
jailed are to-day in jail without trial. Green never once has 
lifted his voice in their behalf. 

All labor organization, except a few groups patronized 
by the government and without any followings mere paper 
oiganizations, have been driven underground. The C^n- 
federaddn Nadonal Obrera Cubana (CNOC), member of 
the Latin American Trade Union Federation, affiliated 
with the Profintern, comprised about thirty-five unions of 
all trades. The Havana local of the CNOC, the Federacidn 
Obrera de Havana, had thirty trade unions and about 8,000 
members. Some of these unions were imder communist in- 
fluence, others were reformist, as the street-car motor-men; 
affiliated restaurant workers were under anarchist syndical- 
ist influence. 

About 30,000 tobacco workers were organized, the lead- 
ing group being the Federaddn Nadonal de Torceadores. 

The iGdlway Workers Brotherhood, ever since the break- 
ing ot the organization with troops in 1925, has been a 
more or less paper organization with leaders appointed by 
Machado. It bdongs to the Pan-American Federation of 
Labor, manipulated by the American Federation of Labor. 

The Union of Bakery Workers, under anarchist influ- 
ence, and the shop-assistants union, about 800 members, 
were unaffiliated. 

Two pseudo-labor organizatums dhould b^ mentioned: 
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the Federaci6n Cubana de Trabajo and thp Union Fedeia- 
tiva Nacional Ohiera. The Fedeiacidn Cabana was a falfp 
Machado organization rlaiming several tbonsand members, 
which joined the Pan-American Federation of Labcxr. It 
was formed by two paid Machado Tnen, Juan Arevalo and 
Fabregat, who later quarreled over whi^ diould be cdty- 
councilor. Ardvalo then made rubber stamps for an cngani- 
zation called the Union Federativa Nacional Obrera. No 
trade unions are afiOliated with the Unicki Federativa, but 
Ardvalo published his Accidn Socialista, full of pictures of 
Machado, “the true friend of labor.” Despite ^ quarrel 
with Fabregat, neither got the coundlorsMp, instead Ma- 
chado appointed Urrubia, a government benrbman of the 
Railway Brotherhood. 

Ar6vklo and Fabregat became disgruntled. Arevalo con- 
stantly published in Accidn Socialista accmsadons that Fab- 
regat was all the time in the pay of the police. Fabregat 
issued manifestoes and leaflets with photographic reproduc- 
tions of Ar6valo*s letters to the police with Hsts o£ worliers 
to be expelled or arrested, all of which recommendations 
were execnited. Despite these revelations, Fabr^at’s unicm 
is stiU an accepted member of the Pan-American Federadon 
of Labcn:. 

Despite the government’s persecmticms, murders, “kidnap- 
ing of wcnkers,” organization has proceeded more or less 
underground, without much oppoxtunity for ezpressicm. In 
1930 a twoity-four hours’ strike of 2cx>,cx)0 workmen in 
all industries was pulled off as a protest against the crush- 
ing of labor. In 1932, vhen die tobacco trust attempted 
to return to a 1914 wagescale, the cagar-workers walked 
out. The companies retaliated— though also impelled by 
iin pnssihlff taxes— by removing thrir establishments to New 
Jersey. 

Strikes are now utterly tabcxi and the least sign of pro- 
test is met with blcxidy represrion. 'When the schcxil-t ea c her s 
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tbreatened tx> strike far their ^ months’ unpaid salaries, 
the government announced it would use the army against 
them. 


4 ARMY MULES 

The chief instrument of 
tyranny has been the army. As soon as he came into ofBce, 
hbuiiado weeded out all army oEBcers not personally loyaL 
Ofiikers— mostly trained in American military academies— 
were granted lavMi privileges: salaries higher than Ameri- 
can officers, good uniforms, comfortable homes, servants, 
the opportunity of buying most things below cost. Even 
the Gormnon soldier is die pet of the Machado system. 
Teachers are unpaid, jailed, or killed, but the Cuban bar- 
racks have beomie commodious clubrooms. All equipment 
is upto-date, and includes a modem ahr-force. 

The army mule receives a food allowance of 38 cents a 
day; the public hospital patient, before all sudh institu- 
tions were dosed, but is cents. The salaries of public em- 
ployees, after being cut over fifty percent and further re- 
duced by exorbitant taxes, are from four to six months in 
arrears: but the army receives its pay on the dot; new mu- 
nitions are bought constantly. 

The army is not only favored at the expense of every 
other portion of the starving Cuban population, but its 
functions are continuously expanded. As the university, 
colleges and preparatory sdbools were progressivdy dcse^ 
soldiers were placed over them. In the few ekmentary 
sduxds remaining open, military supervisors were installed. 
Military supervisors were set over the provinces. By Mardh 
15, 1932, this was extmided to the towns; army officers were 
put into the dty halls, with full jurisdiciion over dvil au- 
thorities. To-day every department of government has its 
military supervisor. The meat and milk monopolies, among 
others, are under ccxnplete military controL Local police 
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have been absoxhed. into a national TniTii-ia, Cuba is one vast 
armed camp. 

Tlie army^s functions now include nearly all civil func- 
tions. From time to time attempts have been mad** to legal- 
ize tb.ese unconstitutional steps. Thus, the afternoon of 
February i6, 193a, not a regular session-day, in die absence 
of the President, Vice-Presidents, secretaries and stenog- 
raphers of the Chamber, a gproup of deputies approved the 
law subjecting civilians to cooTt-martiaL IMarhadn signed 
the bill the following day. 

In 1932 Machado published a decaee creating the new 
office of military majorsfaip to dictate prodamations and 
reg^ulate citizens’ lives in each province. The army officer 
in charge was g^ven absolute sway except in so far as direct 
orders might be issued by Macl^do himself. Any citizen 
failing to obey the military prochunadons is subject to ar- 
rest or arbitrarily imposed fines against which he has no 
legal appeaL To leave towns or cides, even to travel to 
Havana suburbs, all except tourists require special mili- 
tary permits. 

Though legally the police diould be at the disposal of 
the various mayors, these military majcns absolutely control 
the Icxal cxxrps, vdiich are automadcally part of the nadonal 
milida. This status was created in part to prevent civil 
courts, then sdll with some functions, ftom rhasrising po- 
licemen committing abuses and murders. Havana Province 
has as its Military Majcnr, Colondl Federico Rasco, besides 
the Military Supervisor, at present Colondl Rogerio Cabal- 
lero, who ccmtrols the nadcmal police force, the secret and 
judicial police, and the gang erf ccmvict sluggers known as 
the Porra. 

Among policemmi indicted by civil court was IsradL 
Pdrez, who murdered the American citizen Arthur T. Tag^ 
at Virtudes and Prado streets rig^ near the Havana Amer- 
ican Club. Held without bail by the Judge of the First 
Instance, he mysteriously escaped. Machado and Congress 
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put into e£Eect an amnesty law for all milidamen and po- 
licemen wbo had committed any transgressions. Vixez, in 
defiance of justice and afErondng the American Embassy, 
is now back on the force. What is an American citizen or 
two— if he doesn’t own property? 

Another Madbado decree forbids more than three per- 
sons to assemble without military permit. Though people 
go on with their dances and so on, the government can 
arrest almo st any one it wishes to. Thus, December, 1932, 
Carlos Femdndez and Carlos Mard, President and Sec^ 
tary of the Association of Commercial Employees dE Ha- 
vana (over 40,000 members), were arrested and each sen- 
tenced to fifteen days and I50 fine for having assembled 
with other executive members of the organization for social 
purposes without the required permit. 

Extensive espionage causes h^uent arrest of people for 
inadvertently expressing their opinions in restaurants, 
dubs, theaters, sometimes in private homes. Irrunediatdy 
put under military jurisdiction, sometimes they are tried, 
sometimes merely held indefinitely. At one time the govern- 
ment discovered that a certain group of young opposition- 
ists were accustomed to go without hats. A police-decree 
provided for the arrest of any one on the street without a 
hat; numbers of innocent persons chancing to be bare- 
headed were savagely beaten by the Porra. 

Often people are arbitrarily sentenced to jail without 
hearings. Thus, Dr. Orfdia Dominguez Navarro, promi- 
nent criminal lawyer, head of the feminist league, early in 
193a was taken out of her home from a sick bed on a 
stretcher, beii^ advised by the military authorities she had 
been sentenced to forty-five days in prison, but without 
beii^; told her ofEense. She has sulEered similar sentence and 
imprisonment on other occasions. Her case is far from 
unique. 

The following extract from a bando, or proclamatian— 
order of the military commandant of Havana, posted late 
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in 193^ walls of the city; indicates the military con- 

cept of law and justice. 

After citing the names of Martf and Maceo, without 
which no Cuban manifesto would be complete, and recit- 
ing the military and police ofBcets who had lost iheir lives, 
it states: “And as this military c ommandaTir y has repmts 
that in this comarca there exist various persons who talr^ 
orders from this band of savage terrorists ... as soon as 
one of these terrorist acts occur vddeh endan^is the life 
of any citizen, there will be arrested and shot, without pre- 
vious trial, all those who form part of so terrible an organi- 
zation because they are considered enemies of the Fath- 
erland and of Humanity.” 

Ihe result of this has been the police-murder of any num- 
ber of law-abiding members of the community known 
merdy to sympathize with the opposition. 

5 SCALES OF JUSTICE 

All who have attempted to 
argue cases in bdialf of prisoners before civil or military 
courts have been arrested and held incommunicado, as 
Pedro Herrera y Sotolongo, or assassinated, as Professor 
Gonzalo Freyie ^ Andrade. 

For a time the Supreme Court valiantly attempted to 
maintain its independmcc and support constirionality by 
handing down biave and honest decision on freedom of 
press, Mbeas corpus, trial of civilians in civil courts, the 
closing of the university, etc. Under the strain of attempt- 
ing to uphold his innate convicdons against the Machado 
tenor, Resident of the Supreme Court, Dr. Jos£ Luis Vi- 
dauireta cmninitted suicide. HQs successor. Dr. Juan Gutier- 
rez Quiroz, soon resigned, March ag, 1932, after denoundng 
“the usurpation of the constitutional life of the country,” 
and declaring that the militar y authorities had appropri- 
ated the puniriiment in cases properly conespondmg to 
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dvil juiisdicdan, had refused to heed habeas corpus or to 
permit investigation of oflBcial crimes. This last accusation 
referred particularly to the fact that Major Arsenio Ortiz 
of the army, after having been indicted in the Circuit Court 
of Santiago for forty-four brutal murders, was protected by 
the army and promoted by Machado.*^ 

Madudo then appointed his former Secretary of State, 
Dr. Vivanco. Though known as a dutiful henchnum, within 
a month and a half the Supreme Court declared again that 
the military jurisdiction law was unconstitutional, null and 
void. 

Machado thereupon put into effect a new but essentially 
Minilar law. Prisoners under the did law were released and 
rearrested. 

Since then the Supreme Court has been completdy a 
creature of Machado’s will, thoi^li recently it has shown 
new signs of independence. The lower courts had long since 
been converted into Executive rubber-stamps. 

iGDtiteei^ in bis final memoiandiiinu Mardi ag, declared tbat the Judicial 
Fofwer demanded that the Eaecntive issue general ocdecs that* [condense^ 

I. The cnarts of justice altrays be p roper l y mpected and their habeas coipiis 
orders oomidied with. 

a. An departments maintain reqiect and confidence m the court dedsiops- 

3. An authorities promptly answer judicial communications and 
cases beftne the court. 

4. Measures he adopted to respect the lives of prisoneis. 

5. Btisoiiets he not required to make any dedarartons cxcqpt to the proper 
court. 

6l No fiortress be used as a ptovisiorud prison and no prisoner be hdd in- 

cnmiif i iiniradft- 

7. Arrested persons be no longer held indefimtdy but be released or tried 
promptly. 

8. Immediate modification of the Fdxroary 17 law (miUtaiy co urt juris- 
diction). 

9. Immediate modification of the habeas corpus law giving greater fiidU- 
ties to the judges and detenniniiig the manner to make the ordem efltecdve. 

10. Constitutional amendment refonning the organic law of judicial power s . 

II. Immediate approval of the laws refionniDg judicial appointments. 

la. Kadunon of all dyflians ficom militaiy jurisdiction. 
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6 INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE 

Turn back a few years. After 
having unified political and military control, already hav- 
ing acquired considerable sums from American bankers 
(despite his prelection promise not to increase CSuba's 
debt) Machado prepared to perpetuate in power. A 

new Fresidenthd dection was to take place in 1928, but 
after consultation with Kellogg and other American offi- 
cials, Machado decided to obviate this necessity by throw- 
ing the constitution completely overboard and wrfending 
his term two years. 

Utilizing his personally controlled committees of the par- 
ties, in April, 1928, he assembled a hand-picked constitu- 
tional convention, presided over by Dr. Antonio Sdncfaez de 
Bustamente, and dioug^ according to the Cuban consti- 
tution— Article 115-^uaaendments can be adopted by such 
a body only if proposed by Congress and submitted to a 
plebiscite, fhe new body hastened to carry out Machado's 
minutest wish— despite the objections of unconstitutionality 
formulated by the leading lawyms in Cuba. Most of these 
lawyers soon spent varying periods in jail, some without 
trial and without ever being told the reastm for their arrest. 

Ttistead of proroguing bis term two years, the constitu- 
tion was ahez^ permitting a six-year term without teekc- 
don. Machado, made an exception, was allowed to reSlect 

bimself- 

Throug^ this iUi^^al maneuver and through a fake dec- 
don in November in which he was the only candidate, Ma- 
chado was given a new term to run from IsAzy 20, 1929, to 
May 20, 1935. 

In this violation of the entire legal system of Cuba, with 
the good wishes of Wadiington, Macha^ has had the oppo- 
sidcm of every literate Cuban exc^t the army and a small 
rliqiiff on the govemmmit payroll and a few others directly 
benefiting hum his tyraimy. 
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It was well known in Cuba that this illegal cteadon of 
dictatoiship followed on the heels of secret financial and 
political maneuvers. By the early part of 1928 the Chase 
National Bank had over $20,000,000 laid out in tmpaid 
work certificates, which they feared to lose and which they 
wished to convert into a revolving $60,000,000 credit. 
Machado’s term was coming to an end, trouble was brew- 
ing; and the enormous graft of his public works utilizing 
Chase money had aroused universal hostility. A successor 
mig^t delay in leaning up the Chase obligations; he tni ght 
also have to make elector^ promises wbi^ would prevent 
him from going ahead with the Chase financing. 

The second factor in the creation of illegal tyranny in 
Cuba was the Sixth Pan-American Congress to be held in 
Havana in January. In the Fifdi Congress in Santiago de 
Chile rather sharp opposition to American policies had 
arisen. Now American marines were battling bloodily in 
Nicaragua; hatred of the United States was seething in all 
Latin America. Even sharper criticism was expected in the 
new Congress. On the other hand many countries were 
planning to boycott it entirely, denouncing it as an im- 
perialistic body. Both prospects were not pleasing to Wash- 
ington, which was arguing in Europe for disarmament; the 
rights of small nations, and non-aggressicm. What was to 
be done? 

We mig^t be pressing Nicaragua’s foce in the mire, but 
it was necessary to make a gesture of nobility. Suddenly 
Cuban Ambassador Orestes Ferrara at Washington began 
propagating the idea that in the Congress the Platt Amend- 
ment treaty would be denounced with Washington’s con- 
sent as a preliminary to its abrogation, that the sugar tarifE 
would be lowered, diat the Cuban debt would be negoti- 
ated on a reduced basis. The Sixth Pan-American Congress 
would back up all of these demands, provide the leverage 
for the State Department to go suaxssfuUy before the 
United States Congress. 
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Machado hastened to Washington personally to invite 
Goolidge, his “great and good friend,” to attend. C3onfer- 
ences 'were held also 'with Ferrara, and others, and 

hig^ Cuban officials in the know dpriarpd privatd.y that the 
agreement 'was then reached to permit Marhadn to remain 
in power. The two major considerations for Washington 
'were apparently the Chase loan and the success of the Con- 
gress. 

Machado despatched Mirquez Sterling^ supposed to be 
a liberal-minded person, to rhp countries of South America 
to persuade them to attend the Pan-American Congress 
where Cuba 'would finally be freed from the Platt Amend- 
ment, our protectoxate finally abolished.* Cuba pleaded 
that she ne^ed their hdlp. 

And so, despite Nkatagoa, despite previous boycott 
plans, for the £^t time in the annals of the Pan-American 
Unicm all the twenty-one republics of the New World sent 
delegates. 

But the agenda had been carefully prepared to exclude 
all ccmtroversy. The delegates were banqueted in such 
lavishness as to recall the words of Seneca, “We have 
reached such refinement that 'we wish to 'walk treading 
precious stones.” The people in the cafos murmured: “The 
crowning of General Machado as Emperor of the West In- 
dies.” 

But not a -word about the Platt Amendment 'was raised 
by the Cuban del^ticm— on express and severe orders of 
Machado. Marquez Sterling— discomfited and out of face 
with the other Latin-American delegates— made finiidess 
inquiries. Other Latin-American countries did give Mr. 
Hug^ies a bad day on the questiem of intervention— reports 
of which 'were car^ully kept out of the American press and 
most of the Ladn-Ainerican press. Even here, Orestes Fer- 
rara, insTead of living up to the program idiich had per- 
suaded tbp Latin-American cmmtries all to attend, backed 

siffaqnez sii»ni<in£;, Cor fe renews dd Shordiam, 56 ff. 
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up Hughes and burst into a poetic eulogy of intervendon— 
“Intervention is a word of honor, word of g^ory, word of 
triumph and word of liberty.” The sessions were hurriedly 
lifted undl five years later in Montevideo. 

Washington without exacdy fooling anybody, through 
liwiiring the topics and discussions and connivance with the 
Cuban delegates, carefully prepared press despatches from 
dutiful American correspondents, had won a surface vic- 
tory, hollow though it really was. And Machado had won 
the rig^t to ovenhrow the consdtudon; and die Chase 
bank, the security of its past and forthcoming loans, the first 
of the latter being prompdy celebrated in June of that year. 
Kellogg announced that he was pleased that the three par- 
ties (all under Madiado’s thumb by the means previously 
described) gave unanimous consent to the alteradon of the 
consdtudon. 

It was, as Mirquez Sterling himself declares, "a coup 
d’^t, upheld from Washington throng banking influ- 
ences.” 
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1 OFFXGIAI. MXTB.DFK. 


I HAVE AUtEAST SEGOTJNTED 
the killing of Vdsquez Bdlo and the Fxeyie de Andrade 
brotheis on September 26, 193s. *That was a fatal day, for 
on it came tidii^ to Machado of the dpatli of his most in- 
timate American friend, Henry Gadin, who more than 
any one else, put him into power and did much to ke^ 
him there. Tim news had sent Madbado to bed. At noon 
he was informed of the murder of his trusted friend, 
quez Bello, who had continuously advised him r^pxding 
the political enemies to be eliminated and other matters, 
and in a state of hyperstatic frenzy, Machado paced the floor 
in his underdothiK giving out orders. Within a few hours 
scMue of the most honorable and respected men in Cuban 
life vdio had bad the temerity to oppose Machado, men vho 
had no rdaticm to the Visquez Bdllo crime, were wiped out 
by Machado’s secret Pona. 

That aftemocm, as before stated, I had an appointment 
with Leopoldo Fteyie de Andrade, an authority upcm the 
sugar question and an opponent cxf the catastrophic Chad- 
boume sugar plan. 

I ki^H my appointment with a dead man. Before the sun 
set, not only Leopoldo, but his two brothers, Gcmzalo and 
Guillermo, were lying in blcx)d on the second flcxxr of thmr 
house at No. 13 B Street. Machado gunmen had driven in an 
automobile to the police station adjacmit to the Freyre 
lio¥i!M»j thwn bad swung aiound the czxmer to his residencje. 
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Tliey forced their ivay inside and nunved down the three 
hrothos. The police, next door, dose enough to hear all the 
filing; delayed fifteen minutes before appearing. 

GuiUermo was a sugar chemist, inactive in politics, but 
Gonzalo, a well-known lawyer, had dared oppose Madhado 
in the Qiamber of Deputies, baH tried to defend political 
prisoners illegally held by the military authorities and just 
before his death had presented a petition to the diplomatic 
corps signed by leading Cuban women, calling upon them 
to act in behalf of yet unmurdered students. He and his 
brothers paid the usual penalty awaiting every lawyer who 
has attempted to defend political prisoners. 

My friend Leopoldo was a victim of Machado and the 
bants whidbi had foisted the sc^ar plan on Cuba. He baH 
long strenuously opposed the Chadboume plan and a few 
days before his dea& had published an article whidh treated 
of the Chase National Bsmk. 

That same afternoon, Machado’s henchmen murdered 
another opposition Congressman, also a professor and law- 
yer, Miguel Angel Aguiar, on his doorstep in the Vedado 
suburb. Dozens of other prominent Cubans, including the 
rector of the closed university, Ricardo Dolz, took refuge in 
foreign legations in order to escape a similar hue. 

The bloodshed recounted did not complete the list of 
violences while I was on the island— occurrences common 
enough in Cuba for six years. Take merely a few of the 
bloody events of Septembi^, 193a. Septemb^ s and 3 five 
persons were killed and sixteen wounded in socalled polit- 
ical riots in the Pinar del Bio province. September 5 a 
school was dynamited. September 6, Lieutenant Echenique, 
military supervisor of a Havana suburb, was killed. Massip, 
Negro Chief of Police of Marianao, was killed and five more 
were wounded. In retaliation, the government riddled with 
bullets the three students Floro Perez, Antonio Perez and 
Juan Bautista Napoles. September 10, the Rural Guards, 
in a so-called battle near Ifovana, killed and wounded vari- 
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ous people. An une^loded bomb was found near the bnme 
of bloodthirsty Major Arsenio Ordz. 

September %*j recorded the deaths of Vasquez Bdlo, the 
Freyre brothers, and others mentioned above, plus many 
wounded and many jailed. Three hundred pounds of dyna- 
mite were found in the Colon cemetery, a block from my 
home, near the TrufBn family mausoleum where Dr. 
Visquez Bello was expected to be buried. 

September 30 a bomb smadied the facade of the brutal 
o£B.ce-holder from Pmar del Rio province. 

For years no man’s life or property has been safe at any 
time in Cuba. Human libeity has disappeared. Legal rights 
have disappeared. Since Machado has dbmped the lid down 
upon all popular expression, since he has committed crimes 
terrorizing the Cubam nation, only individual rebellion of a 
violent nature has been left the Cubans as a weapon. 

Despite these occurrences, Madiado, as usual, fooled the 
American public by releasing to foreign correspondents the 
false news that the university would reopen, and that he 
would grant amnesty to eighty-four political prisoners. HSs 
frequent amnesties mean nothing; they are pure bluflE. 
Thi^ released are soon either assassinated or imprisoned 
again. 

The assassination of the three students on September 6, 
recounted above, is typicaL They were taken out of their 
cells September 6 and killed while in the custody of the 
Chief of Secret Service, Santiago Trujillo, and the Police 
Supervisor Arsenio Ordz. 

Long ago the murderous crimes of Ordz became so scan- 
dalous and local fury against him so strong that he was in- 
dicted by the Supreme Court of Santiago for having com- 
mitted forty-four political assassinadons in ninety days. The 
total number of his victims is estimated at more dum 150. 
All these charges have been minutdly detailed in the court 
records by its president. Dr. Hedievaxria, and in the maga- 
zine Semono. Many of these victims were tied up, and their 
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heads were blown to pieces. At the tune of the indictment, 
the populace tried to lynch two of Ortiz* aides. 

Examine Ordz’ record. 

Through Supreme Court Sentence No. ig6, October, 
1914, he was sentenced for “robbery with intimidation of 
persons, execnited in an uninhabited place and in gang^’ to 
serve a term of seven years, ten months, and twenty-one 
days; on a hcnnicide charge to a term of twelve years and 
one day, and on the charge of swindling^ four months and 
one day. 

An amnesty law released Ordz and his accomplices. He 
enlisted in the army, rose in rank. November, 1930, he was 
appointed Military Supervisor of the Oriente police. De- 
cember 26, Leopcddo Shichez y Femindez, supposedly in 
jaH, was found murdered cm fhe Marco road. Four days 
later, December 30, Jos6 Garda, a Spanidi friend of San- 
chez, also supposedly in jail for political opposition, was 
found murdered at Once Street, Vista Alegre. In Olmos 
Park, January 3, was found the riddled body of the jailed 
Jamaican, Jo^ Ram6n. January 14, Juan Cantero, another 
prisoner in Ordz’ custody, a friend of Ram6n, was found 
strangled in Sueno suburb. February 8, the murdered bcxly 
of prisoner Jcnge Luis, another Jamaican, was Icxated in 
Vista Alegre. 

Briddr Minister Morris protested, threatened to bring 
a battleship to Santis^ de Cuba to protect British lives. 
(One was sent there and to Havana in March, 1933, news 
of which was suppressed in the American press.) The 
Machado govenunent instructed the civil authorides to 
make a thorough investigadon. 

January 27, 1931, on Porfirio Valiente Street appeared 
the body of a man, head tom to pieces by a bomb. Autopsy 
revealed he had died by stranguladcm prior to the ex- 
plosion. Senora Laura Gonziles, resident of 85 Ninth Street, 
identified the man as her husband, Severino Pdrez, em- 
ployed at the Delicdas sugar mill. Shordy before he had 
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loaned a friend of Ordz f 5,000. Thus was the debt liqui- 
dated. 

As a consequenoe of these and other crunes, an attempt 
against Ortiz' life was made. He ordered all nearby bmn«t 
searched and the people therein arrested. Among them was 
a young shoemaker, “El Chindn,” in business several years 
in the house in front of the place where the attemp t oc- 
curred. Third degree cruelties drove him inssane. Released 
three days later, he wandered about, a bag of skm and 
brmes, and died in the public hospitaL 

Ordz also had arrested Juan Flores, Alberto Erhevanht, 
Fidel Rodriguez, Menmdez Gasdllo, and Angd Laguardia; 
also Senora Victoria Mustelier and her three small rhildrpn, 
neighbors of Rodr^iuez. She was terrorized before being re- 
leased. With no evidence against these piisoneis, Ortiz 
ordered them murdmed in pairs on consecudve ni^its. 
Mendndez and Rodr^;uez were thus murdered, before pro- 
tests of local citizens, Americans and others, had any effect. 
The court investigated, calling upon Lieutenant Hernan- 
dez, jail warden, to testify. He swore the two prisoners had 
entered the jail in Ortiz’ custody, April 11. The following 
ni^t, Ordz, his son, an army sergeant and a municipal 
police sergeant, ordered jail-guard Bestard to bring the two 
prisoners out duly handcuffed, and diey took them away 
in an automobile driven by Policeman Fdizbla. The Judge, 
Joaquin ddl Rio Balmaseda, boldly indicted Ordz, his son 
and several others. 

While the court was investigating these murders. Sergeant 
Aquilino Valle, jail supervisor, was murdered on the first 
fkxnr dE the Santiago jail so he could not testify. His body 
had three bullets, two in the chest, one in the rig^ temple. 

Though the judg^ ordered Ordz’ imprisonment to face 
trial. Pr esident Machado at once transfared him to Havana. 
flnntiTig the oourt. In due dme. Machado secured foU 
amnesty from Congress, and promoted Ordz military super- 
visor of Havana police— a flattering recognidon. 
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This and siniilar promotiom have proved to the police 
and anny that the surest road to politi^ favor is to murder 
Madiado’s opponents ruthlessly and -without l^al pro- 
cesses. 

For this propaganda against Machado, the student Fkiro 
Pdrez, resident of Santiago, -was long persecuted by Ortiz 
and -was obliged to hide in Havana imder an assiimeH name- 
He -was finally arrested on the upper floor of “La Filosofia’* 
store, -where he was talking to he employee Wydiffe B. 
Grafton. With him were apprehended his brother Antonio, 
Grafton, and Napoles. Grafton, supposed to be an Fnglisb 
subject, -was released and throt^h the protection of the 
Uruguayan minister, escaped to the United States before 
it -was discovered he -was a Cuban. Prior to that, he, the two 
brothers, and Ndpoles -were held incommunicado in 
secret police headquarters. 

All efforts to obtain their release, evmi to ascertain their 
exact whereabout^ except in Grafton’s case, proved fruit- 
less. 

It was later learned, throu^ Grafton, that they were all 
given the third degree by Ortiz and Trujillo, that before 
dawn, September 6, 193a, the other three were led forth in 
different directions. 

Floro -was shot down on the Martin Mesa road Tira-r 
Marid; his brother -was similarly murdered on the MatarHag 
road near Mocha; Ndpoles -was assassmat ed m-ar J aimanitag 
The bodies, when found, revealed tmrible torture, includ- 
ing castration. The old &ther of the -two boys tried to 
commit snidde; and a few days before I left Cuba— I bad 
no time to verifv— it was rumored that their mother did 
kill hersdUL 

Other killings of about that time were those of the three 
Alvarez brothers by Cuban army ofBdals. The press re- 
ported them as “brigands” killed in a fusillade -with soldiers. 

As a matter of fact, they were sons of a brave soldier of 
the Independence Army, who stOl survives them, sick and 
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despairing; and th^ perished because of the same love of 
liberty that led their father to fi ght- Spani^ rule. They had 
participated in die unsuccessful August, 1931, revolt, had 
been captured, granted amnesty. Though having settled 
down to pacific pursuits, one a dentist, the other two culti- 
vators of the small Los Arabos ranch, a trumped-up horse- 
thievery charge was brought against them, but dismisapd 
for lack of all evidence. 

No soonar released tiban they were seized by the military 
authorities and spirited to San Severino Castle in Matangas- 
Lieutenant Colonel Abelardo Herrera, Chipf of the Ma- 
tanzas district, and. Captain Supervisor Sacramento d#»l 
Castillo at once repaired to San Miguel Beadi to confer 
with General Herrera, chief of the Cuban Army, taking a 
cure for intestinal troubles. Orders were given to put ^ 
three brothers to death. 

In the castle records the three brothers were registered 
freed, then were taken at eleven-thirty at nig^tbyone V£lido 
in Colonel Herrera’s auto back towa^ Colon. Behind them 
followed Sacramento del Castillo with three machineguns 
and ammunition. At Agijica (near Col6n), in a narrow 
alley, they were delivered to soldiers under Lieutenant 
Vilches and Sergeant Visquez, who trussed them up and 
killed them with machine-guns. Neighbors saw the prisoners 
struggling at their bonds, shouting to be allowed to fig^ 
even if only with bare hands. 

The bodies were thra trucked into Cdldn along with the 
three machineguns and ammunition and exhibited to the 
populace— a glorious victory over the bandits and a capture 
of valuable booty. 

On the death of the engineer, Ldpez Rubio, the press an- 
nounced from official quarters that “in Intimate defimse 
the authorities had killed an unknown person.” Later it was 
reported he had been killed near the Almendares bridge 
near Havana because he had refused to answer an order to 
halt. 
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Neither version was true. L6pez Rubio, former secretary 
of General Peraza, assassinated by Machado some years be- 
fore, had long been suq)ected as a political opponent. One 
day the police arbitrarily seized hiiri as a dangerous terror- 
ist; he was taken to a lonely house near the bridge and as- 
sassinated. Autopsy revealed that the guns which killed biin 
had been placed so dose they had binned his dothing anH 
had left powdmr traces on his mouth. The government 
thereupon refused to permit any further investigation. 

St MXI.I.A 

The strong arm of Machado 
readies far beyond Cuba’s borders, not only to suppress un- 
favorable news and unfavorable publications, but to mur- 
der exponents. 

His tyranny has dispersed Cubans to all parts of the 
world. Many have fled to Mexico; there, too, have gone 
students unable to obtain an education at home because of 
the dosing of the schools. The Cuban exiles published sev- 
eral m a g a zine s, the principal being Cuba Libre— FRJEE 
CUBA. 

To Mexico went the student Julio Antonio MeUa, 
jailed by Madiado in 1925 on a false murder charge. After 
a hunger strike, he was rdeased on condition he go into 
exile. In Mexico he at once became the leader of the 
Cubans, just as previously he had been the leader of the 
students. I knew him welL Physically he was a young g^od; 
he had a razor-edge mind; and he was an pyrgllpnt 
with die power of moving iTuilritndf »s 

For a long time the Mexican authorities disregarded the 
demand s of the Cuban tyranny for persecution of *h«» exiled 
Cohans. But one by one, Machado invited prominent Mex- 
ican oflldals to Cuba, feted and banqueted showered 
d iem with a tt en t ions, and decorated tbtm with medals. 
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Machado even rounded up a bunch of exiled Mexicans un- 
friendly to Galles and shipped them home. 

cessor Fortes Gfl. From then on the Cuban exiles frequently 
found themselves in jail on one pretext or anmher. Others 
were seized and shipped back to Cuba or to Europe. I knew 
three such personally: Sandalio Junco, Alejandro Barreira, 
and Manud. Cotoho (imprisoned during Crolidge’s visit to 
Havana). Barreira, penniless, very HI, was tom from his 
wife and two (hildren; and after considerable im pT is fmment 
was shipped with the other two out of the country on the 
Nord Friesland. Despondent over his family Idt penniless 
bdiind, fearing to 1^ taken ofE the boat in Efevana and 
thrust in prison or murdered, he attempted to commit 
suicide. 

Early the evening of January lo, igag, in Mexico, I le- 
tumed home to find a note scribbled on the back of an 
envelope: “Julio has been shot. Come to the Red Cross 
Emergency HospitaL” 

I jumped into a taxi, elbowed my way through the hudied 
throng of Julio's friends in the vestibule, and after much 
persuasion, was admitted to the operating room, vheie I 
found present Diego Rivera, the painter, Francis Toot, edi- 
tor of Mexican Folkways^ and Tina Modotd, the Italian 
photographer. Julio baidy was alive. 

Assassins had crept up bdiindhim on Abraham Gonzdez 
Street in the dark. One bullet passed through his body, anr 
other smashed the whole bcme of his ri^tt arm from dlbow 
down. Afrer being ^ot, he ran across the street, then 
pitched li«idlrmg unoonscaous. He r^ained his senses for 
only a few secxxods to murmur Machado had assasdnated 
him. 

The Mexican Chief of Secret Police, Valente Quintana, 
himself a bandit of the first order, had just visited Machado 
in Havana, and in.every way attempt^ to diield the real 
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assailaiits and throw suspicion on innocent persons. Friends 
of Mdla accuse Quintana of havii^ received money from 
Machado. He was temporarily removed from office, but no 
real attempt was made to catch the murderers. 

Machado greatly feared the effects of this crime upcm 
Mexican public opinion; serious d emo nstraticms tcx>k. place 
before the Cuban Embassy; and he also feared court dis- 
closures. He called upon Mhxj^uez Sterlings well-known and 
beloved in Mexico b^use of his fine activities during the 
Madero-Huerta period twenty years earlier. Mirquez 
Sterling's ptincipri ta^ in Mexico was to put a quietus cm 
the MdOa affair; and he permitted himself to be used for 
this purpose by Machado. The new Ambassador brou^t 
pressure to beau cm the Mexican authorities that the tri- 
buitals should not “connect the government of Cuba with 
the murder of . . . Mrila.” ' Why should the Cuban gov- 
ernment^ if not implicated, not have welcomed full in- 
vesd^ticm? 

The Mexican government did not recognize the rig^t of 
Cuba to dictate the ccmduct of its comts, but frankly ad- 
mitted that probably because of Quintana’s “mistaken or 
stupid handling ... it had bem necessary to liberate the 
one priscmer who m^^ have thrown li^t cm the affair, 
one Magrinat.” 

The matter lay in abeyance for several years. Last year, 
Mdla’s wife went to Mexico to seek justice and, after bat- 
tling against great odds, had the case reopened. The Mexi- 
can gDvemmmt suppressed full accounts of the new trial, 
but the evidence which has piled up dearly implicates 
Quintana, Machado’s secret police, and Machado and the 
Cuban Ambassador, Fernandez Mascaro. The assassins were 
receiving pay from the Cuban government, and took refuge 
in the Emlxtssy after the crime. 

It is impossible here to give the full tesdmcmy of cn: ccm- 
ceming Aurdio Alvarez de la Vega, Angd Otcd, Jos6 

xMiiqiies Stedioig^ Confanenaas dd Shoreham, ^ 
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Magrini, Jos^ Agusdn Lopez, Antonio Sarabia, Iturriaga, 
etc. Faint echoes of this trial drifted into the American 
press. On May 15, 1932, the New York Times outlined, the 
testimony of Iturriaga that Machado had personally di- 
rected the assassination, 'which merely corroborated other 
testimony of the same import. 

These revelations caus^ the National Students’ Union 
of Mexico (July 26, 1932) to demand the breaking oS of 
relations 'with Cuba. They laid Mella’s assaMinarifin to the 
"direct order” of Machado with "the intervmition of its 
[Cuba’s] Ambassador accredited to Mexico”; and they fur- 
ther cited the Cuban government’s assassination of two 
Mexican subjects, Raul and Jos6 Sancho. More recently 
press reports have hinted that such a break would soon 
occur. Deaths have occurred in Cuba every January 10. 
Despite the tmror, thousands of 'workers strike, and they 
and others demonstrate in memory of Mdla. Thh year 
the parade 'was met 'with machine-guns, among those killed 
was the Jewish worker, Boris Waxman. 


3 CALVIN 

Calvin Coolidge, then stOl 
President, went to Havana in 1928 to add r ess the Fan- 
American Coi^ress, and in his speech on January 16, he 
said: 

“The very place where we are meeting is a complete 
demonstration of the progress we are making. . . . Her 
[Cuba’s] people are indq)eadent, ftee, proq>erous, peaceful 
and enjoying the advantages of sdf-govemment. . . . They 
have reaped a position in the stability of their government, 
in genuine expression of their public opinion at the 
ballot-box, and in the recc^nized soundness of thrir public 
credit that has commanded universal respect and admira- 
tion.*’ 

Just before Coolidge’s arrival, Cuba had sufEeted a most 
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liratal unfair elecdon, was subjected to every sort of repres- 
sion, and at the very moment Coolidge was pronouncing 
these words, Cuban student leaders were in jail, having 
been rounded up lest tbey lay their case before that august 
assemblage of bhuid words. On the eve of Goolidge’s arrival 
in Havana to pat Machado’s head, Claudio Brouzon, a Span- 
iard; Noshe Yalob, probably a Pole, and two Cuban stu- 
dents, Puerta Reyes and Manuel Cotono, were arrested for 
putting up anti-imperialist posters. Neither friends nor rela- 
tives were able to ascertain ^ whereabouts of the prisoners, 
presumably held by the military authorities in medieval 
Mono Castle. But shortly after Coolidge, Charles Evans 
Huskies, and the late Dwig^ Morrow had gone home, parts 
of a human body were found undigested in a shark’s bdly. 
The police tmwitting^y investigated. Mrs. Brouzon identi- 
fied husband from a coat, shirt, and initialed cufE-links 
found in the shark. 

These details and a photograph of the shark may be found 
in the reliable paper, El Pais, of March 5, 1928; other ac- 
counts appeared in other papers. The details of Mrs. Brou- 
zon’s idendficatum and the supporting testimony of friends, 
as related before the judge, are given in the oldest, most 
conservative paper of Cuba, Diario de la Marina, March 10. 
The widow and all the other witnesses were immediately 
deported to Spain. 

Soon after this idendficatian, the Port-Captain prohib- 
ited shaik-fishingl This order is given in El Pais of March 
15, along with news of the discovery of Yalob’s body in a 
state of decomposidon, half eaten by fishes, sdll weighted 
with prison chains, under one of the port espigones, appar- 
endy washed there by the dde. 

Evidendy the prisoners had been dropped, either dead 
or alive, through a medieval trapdoor in Mono Casde, to 
serve as food for the sharks— an ancient Spanidi custom. 

No other fully authenticated cases of human shark-feed- 
ing exis^ thon^ the mysterious disappearance of other 
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prisaners, cambined with thp prohibitofry sharkrfishmg 
order, led. Machado’s opponents to bdieve that many hdd 
in Mono Castle probably met the samp fate. 

Scandal caused Machado for a rimp to abandntn Mono 
Castle as a place of confinement, but reomdy the govern- 
ment has called for estimates to revamp its underground 
ceUs there to handle an excess of 1,000 prisoners from 
Oriente. 

Too numerous to mention are those vdio have otherwise 
vanished— worlers, political leaders, intellectuals sudi as 
the notable Venezuelan poet, Frandsco Li^uado Jayme. 
Laguado had never written or spoken against Machado, 
but an exiled opponent of Dictator Juan Vicente Gdmez 
of Venezuela, he had circulated literature about his native 
country. He was seized March 18, 1929, and was last seen 
being taken to the prison-boat Mdxitno Gomez. The Cuban 
government, in reply to a query of die Unidn Civica Vene- 
zolana of New York, said that after arrest he was turned 
over to the Secret Police and March 23 embarked for Eu- 
rope under the false name Jos6 Garda y GaicftL 'When 
Mdrquez Sterling pressed for details to quiet and-Machado 
propaganda in Mexico, the police refus^ to admit he had 
been taken aboard the Maximo G&mez, but in a series of 
contradictaiy statements, admitted that the entry of pris- 
oners into &bana fortress and the Maximo GAmez was 
never recorded. The fact remains, Laguado has never been 
heard of since. 

The deed was apparendy executed as a favor to a fellow 
despot. Shordy afoer, Gdmez decorated Machado and sent 
him gifts. 

One of the first "disappearance" cases was that of Alfredo 
Ldpez, Secretary of the Workers Fedecadon of Havana, an 
organizer of the Cuban Nadonal Federation of Workers 
and of the Textile Union. After being repeatedly threat- 
ened with death by the authoridesi, July 20, 1926, when on 
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his way fcom his home to union headquarters on Gloria 
Street, he disappeared fin: all time. 

March 29, 1927, Carlos Manuel de la Cruz, monber of 
the Chamber of Deputies;, dedared h^ore Congress that 
“since 1925 a policy of arresting and deporting workers has 
begun. Moi have disappeared from their homes; many 
workers have entered military prisons.” 

In 1927, Dr. Armando Parajon and Octavio Seiglie were 
witnesses to the words of the Chief of Secret Police, Disidero 
Ferreira, who bragged he had initiated “the practice of dis- 
appearances, for this diminates investigations, scandal, and 
even burial of the victims . . . and I arrest them when they 
are alone and no one sees it, and then they disappear and 
there are no disputes or bother.” 

More recently in the Matianao suburb, rig^ near my 
apartment, quite often the bodies of respectable persons op- 
posed to Machado were found mysteriously hanging from 
trees in the street-parking. This had been going on even 
earlier. At dawn of July 26, 1932, was found in Marianao 
the body of the youth Rafael Rodriguez Pool, horribly 
mutilated in the Arsenio Ortiz manner, with five bullet 
wounds in his mouth and on his body. He had taken part in 
a demonstration the previous day. The same morning in the 
same suburb the body of an uiiknown Jewish worker was 
found shot. The polire have cynically dedared themselves 
unable to account for these crimes. 

The diatk method threatens to be revived. But July 29, 
1932, the LatirirArnerican Trade Union Coirfederation is- 
sued a bulletin that during the previous two wed^s four 
unknown corpses had been found floating in the sea near 
Havana. In &mta Oara four peasants were found hanging 
to a tree. Eig^t mutinous sailors had disappeared. October 
11, Dr. Octavio Zubizarreta, Secretary of Interior, requested 
the Secretary of Public Works to submit an estimate of the 
cost of renovating the dingy underground cdls of Morro 
Castle to house a surplus of 1,000 political prisoners vdiich 
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now crowd the jails of Oriente province. The old castle 
we wrenched from Spain is once more hnnsing nnhans -who 
have dared to cheridi the liberty we helped to give them; 
and, remarks the heroic HavanorAmeTican News (October 
1 1) , “sharks will <^ain gather among the rochs near the 
chutes, hopii]^ that the old days have come again.” 


4 DEAD PATRIOTS 

Some of the most disdn- 
g^uished patriots of Cuba’s independence days have been 
murdered. Before daybreak of August ao, 19^5, Com- 
mandant Armando Andr 4 editcxr of El Pais, and one of 
the bravest men of the independence wars, a Conservative 
Party leader, was foully diot down cm his dcxirstep cm Vil- 
luendas Street. Macha^’s aide, Llaneras, and Dq>uty An- 
sdbmo Alliegro and others woe witnesses to Machado’s 
statement in the Union Club, several days before Andr6 
was killed, that he fdt badly about “the necessity of having 
to kill him.” The papers carried alcmgside the account of 
this murder an ofiEoal statemmt that the government did 
not propose to suppress any newspapers. 'What need after 
such a warning^ 

May a8, 1928, Colcmd Bias Mas6, also of the army of in- 
dependence, was shot down taking the air in the balcony c^ 
his own house. Estebhi Delgado, also an iudependence 
veteran, was assassinated in his hcmie at 78 Prendles Street 
July 24, 1928, by Juan Ramdn, Chief of Police E3q>erts, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Pelaez and the two policemen. 
Nos. 202 and 1660. Simultaneously Delgado’s chauffeur, 
evidently due to the belief of his assailants that he was ac- 
companied by his employer, was killed in the very omter 
of Havana cm Cuba Street. Deputy Bartcdom^ Sagatd, in- 
dependence veteran, and directcnr of the periodical Voice 
of the Teacherwas blackjacked to death, Augpist 6, 1928. 

Rnemips of the bankets’ Chadboume sugar plan and of 
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predom governmental sugar policies have been killed. Be- 
sides Let^ldo Freyte de Andrade, mi^t mentioned, 
Mwuel Luciano HemAndez, a prominent sugar-land leaser, 
shot down in his home. 

Many assassinations were really massacres. S^temher 
xa, 1931, Congressman Carlos M. de la Cruz— who later 
had to take refuge in a foreign legation— accused the army 
of having murdered ten young men in the Artemisa district. 
April 4, igx6— two years before Coolidge praised Machado 
for his hurnanitarianr^une— twenty-seven political enemies 
were tracked down and shot by the authorities in the prov- 
inoe of Camaguey. 

By decree, Machado created a censor^p commission 
headed by Desiderio Ferreira. The Cuban constitution ab- 
solutely forbids censorship. Madiado claims this step was 
requested of him “by the four largest papers of Havana.” 
What they really wanted to avoid— even so, they were not 
spokesmen for all the papers— was arbitrary seizure and sup- 
pression by prior inspection of news. Machado was im- 
pelled to this step by recent publicity given the depredar 
tions committed in the military prisons t^^ainst political 
prisoners, brutally tortured until death, or “bumped o£E” 
by shotguns in the Atares Fortress patio by prison chief, 
Grptain Crespo. 

In 19x3 the Censorship Commission failed to prevent 
publication of the details and photographs of the murder 
per p etrated by the National Police on seventeen-year-old 
hig^irsthool student, Mariano Gonziles Rubiera. Madbado, 
in a rage, substituted army ofiBcers, putting in charge 
Colonel Guerrero, chief Army Auditor. 

American newspapers and magazines czmtaining any news 
of the govmnmait*s terrorism are also confiscated; inncxxnt 
venders even thrown into jafl. Ccmiplete editions of the 
New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, New Re- 
public, Common Sense, Time, Plain Talk, Collier's, Read- 
el's Digest, and others have been seized. Foreign oorre- 
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spcmdents are also humiliatied by having to gp over to die 
j^partment of Interior &eqneady to explain their dis- 
patches. This happens constandy vdth the able New York 
Times representative, J. D. Phillips. About die middle of 
April, 1933, the American correspondents in Havana were 
obliged to ask. the American government for protection. 
On April 28, acrording to the Herald Tribune, the Times 
correspondent, direatened by the Porra, had to take refuge 
in the home of our Consul General, after being refused 
refuge in our Embassy, vdiich later told bim that he would 
be safe in the home of Minister of State Ferrara! 

Among editors and newspapermen murdered by the 
r^;ime mig^ be mentioned: MdOb, Andr^ Captain 
Aguiar, Sagaro, Abelardo Pacheco, and Antonio lApet. 
Alfredo Santiago, editor of El Heraldo Comercial, was ar- 
rested February s, 1929, and has never been heard of siooe. 

Every newspaper in Cuba, except the oEBdally subsidized 
Heraldo de Cuba, now edited by Orestes Ferrara, Secretary 
of State and of Finance, has been suppressed at one time or 
another. Heraldo de Cuba, for a time, was an opporiticm 
paper. Its properties were seized by Machado and his 
brother Carlos, called by Time “dow-witted,” ‘*bull- 
headed,” and "a lover of ooch-fightin^” was installed as 
editor. Even the Heraldo de Cuba plant was occnpied a few 
hours by soldiers, while I was in Havana, "for appearance* 
sake.*’ 

Among papers permanently suppressed mig^ be men- 
tioned Kara^o (the editors, Julio Gaunard and Ram6n 
Arroyo, were arrested, later exiled), Cuba Libre (editor as- 
sassinated), jEZI>>a,J 3 oAemta (editor, Miguel Angd. Quevedo 
jailed various times), Politiai Cdmica, La Estampa, Unidn 
Naaonalista, La Semana (editor, Sergio Carb6, arrested, 
exiled). La Campana (director. Captain Jos6 Aguiar diot 
down at dcxnr of paper cm San Ignacio Street), La Voi del 
Maestro (director assassinated). La Voz del Pueblo (editor, 
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Abelardo Pacheco, murdered getting oS tram in Gerro 
suburb), Siboney (director— shameless police-official under 
Marbadn who subsequcndy turned against him— arrested; 
■wife and daug hter arrested eig^iteen times, merely £or being 
rdated), El 5 oZ of Maiianao (director, Cesar San Pedro, 
jailed various times). La Voz de la Razdn of Santiago de 
Cuba (director, Jose Uoia Infante, murdered), Havanor 
American (owner and editor, John T. 'Wilford had to flee 
by plane to United States to batter on State Department 
doors; his son illegally held many months by military au- 
thorities; later Wilford republished as HavanorAmerican 
^«tiu). A score of others were closed; many were sacked and 
burned. On suppressing jEorakuto fifty policemen led by the 
late Chief Captain Calvo, head of the Secret Service Ex- 
perts (most of vdunn have committed any niunber of mur- 
ders) attacked the building destroying the offices, furnish- 
ings, machinery and driving the staff out in a fusillade of 
bullets. One of the directors, Ramdn Arroyo, was severdy 
wounded in the face. 

Calvo was called before a civil court (then not entirdy 
stripped of authority) and sentenced to removal from his 
post. He appealed to the Supreme Court, and finally was 
amnesded by Maduido so he mig^t continue his crimes. 
Assassins* bullets finally took revenge on bim, 

Antonio Ldpez, editor of a paper in Sagua la Grande, 
Santa Chua province, was treacherously murdered by the 
authorities. 

Toward the end of 1930 all papers were suppressed for 
one month by presidential decree a wholly illegal pro- 
cedure. The result was the temporary suspension of Duaio 
de la Marina for the first time in its one hundred years of 
existence. It is one of the oldest, most reputable and bril- 
liantly edited papers in the Western Hemisphere. Ex- 
Ambassador Guggenheim is reported to own bonds of this 
paper, and the editor always valiantly defended him- 
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Among Cuban exiles are men &om nearly every publica- 
tion in Cuba. Several of my letters of introduction were to 
newspaper men of hi^ repute— for instaTine one of tbe edi- 
tors of Carteles— hat I di^vered tbey all baH to flee the 
country. Especially might be mentioned among t-h«» 
Ram6n Zaydin, ex-director of El Pais, and Rogelio Rodri- 
guez Blanco, director of El Cama^ieyano; Manuel Marsal, 
literary editor, El Pais; Salvador Diaz Versin, writer for El 
Pais. The latter for having written up the Rubiera assas- 
sination was marked for death. One of the government 
agents detailed to murder him phoned a prior warning; 
and he fled on the Cristobal Coldn. 

All happenings of course are ofEkially denied in the most 
categorical way, so that most Americans become utterly 
confused as to what is actually occuring in Cuba. Only oc- 
casionally is there a decided boomerang for the Cuban 
government, as occurred when Secretary of Stat^ Orestes 
Ferrara, sent the foUowii^ letter to the New York Times, 
iriuch promptly published a conclusive reply that forbade 
further comment: * 

“To the Editor of The New York Times: 

“Your Mr. Porter in his article in The Times of Feb. 4, 
among other things, says: 

“ Evidence of the misuse of the ley de was advanced 
recently by the publication of a picture of a murdered stu- 
dent in a Cuban newspaper. Although the police said that 
he had been shot when trying to escape, the picture showed 
him lying in the street with his hands and feet bound. The 
newspaper editor vho published the picture took asylum 
immediately in a focei^ legation under the Latin-Ameri- 
can treaty providing this haven of refuge for political of- 
fenders.’ 

“Please ask Mr. Porter the name of the paper that pub- 
lished the picture, the name of the editor vdio took asylum 

*Nem York Times, Fdmiazy g, 1933. 
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and in tdiat legation he took it. AU is pure fiction. Porter 
could not prove anything of the kind. 

“Orestes Ferrara, 

“Havana, Feb. 7, 1933. Secretary of State.** 

Sf&. Porter’s reply to Dr. Ferrara is as follows: 

“The name of the paper which published the picture 
referred to by Dr. Ferrara is M Pais of Havana in its issue 
of Dec. 31, 193R. 

“The picture, seven columns wide by four and one-half 
inches deep at the top of the first page, diowed the body of 
the 17-year-old student, Juan M. Gonziles Rubiera, lying 
in the street with his hands and feet bound. 

“The name of the editor is Enrique Pizzi of de Porras, 
nig^ managing editor of £2 Pais. 

“Immediatdy following publication of the picture, he 
went into hidings part of the time in the Uruguayan Lega- 
tion and part of the time in private houses, and returned to 
work toward the end of January, tdling his confreres that 
he had received assurances from Dr. Ferrara, through an 
intermediary, that he would not be molested by the .police. 

“According to reliable information in the writer’s pos- 
session, he was arrested on Jan. 31 and is now held in- 
communicado in Principe Fortress in Havana.” 

It is impossible, for reasons of space, to give even a 
representative list of professors, lawyers, doctors, business- 
men, students, labor leaders, politu^ leaders, newspaper- 
men, intellectuals and others held in jail for from two 
numths to two years. Personally I know over one hundred 
labor leaders h^ for two years without triaL All are thus 
hdd, except those illegally sentenced by military tribunals, 
a procedure thrice decdaied unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. The number in jail is variously estimated at 
from R,ooo to 10,000 or more. If the government admm an 
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excess of 1,000 political prisoners from Oriente province 
alone, and diere are six provinces in Cuba not including 
tbe Isle of Pines, sn approximate idea can be gathered of 
the total number afiEectod. Yet Machado had the efiErontery 
in March, 1926, to tdl New York Times correspon dent 
Russell Porter that only six political prisoners were bdbind 
bars. This number would not even inrlnd e the student’s 
directorate in jail since the dosing of the university. 

When the New York Times announces that eighty pro- 
fessors were arrested at one time, or that arrests were 
made in a small town in Havana province, one ran realize 
that arrests, like assassinations, are often wholesale. And 
when one reads in the New York Times (March 12, 1931) 
that of the 180 prisonets sent to the Isle of Pines peniten- 
tiary (a place inspected on its opening by the Pan-American 
Congress delegates in 1928) only 67 were reported to have 
arrived, some understanding of the possible fate of priscmers 
and their families, quite aside from torture, starvadmi and 
other trials, can he reached. 

Among these piisonos are women from the hest families 
of Cuba; one such, Mariana de la Torre, was condemned 
to death, a sentence reduced to fourteen years. Only the 
valiant dBEorts of Virginia Lee Boone of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom and the Ameri- 
can Spanish War Veterans threatening after a certain date 
to go to Havana and rnardb. in uniform on the prison, finally 
forced Ambassador Guggenheim to take acdcm in her b& 
half and secure her rdease and deportation. 

But there will not be so many prisoners in the future. 
Commandant JornarnSii of Oriotte province has instructed 
soldiers and police to shoot without trial all persons found 
in p ossession of esplosives or “materials fttrm which explo- 
sives can he made. . . .’* Machado has asked his hand- 
pirked Congrcss to extend this as a law to the vdiole idand. 

Typical of Marhadn hypcxxisy when such decisicins are 
mad** are such press anno uncements as that in the New 
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York TimeSf December i, that he had re&tablished consti- 
tutional guarantees, lifting martial law— except in the cap- 
ital— for the first time in two years. 

“Only the hig^ responsibilities of maintenance of pub- 
lic order restrain me” from liftiitg it in Havana, he stated, 
and he pleaded that his opponents now organize an opposi- 
tion poUtical party under the terms of the law. 

As a matter of fact no change was made in the administra- 
tion of affairs by the army; military supervisors were ap- 
pointed as usual; three new ones were named *January ay 
for Santiago, Iribara, and Caibarien; and official assassina- 
tions oocurred in even greater number after this date. 

Among prisoners rdeased but forced into exile besides 
those already mentioned mig^t be named ex-President 
Mario G. Menocal, any niunber of professors, some of 
whom have siiue hired out as onnmon laborers; Dr. 
Eduardo Chibds, ex-President of the Rotary dub, and Dr. 
Pedro Herrera Sotblongo, long held incommunicado after 
successfully arguing the unconstitutionality of the military 
courts' jurisdiction over civilians, the arbitrary closing of 
the university, and executive decrees prohibiting political 
meetings. 

The Cubans are now recalling the words of their negro 
patriot; General Antonio Maceo: “Liberty is not begg^ed. 
It is won with the edge of the machete.” 
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1 FIAT I.UX 


Before maghaix> cotju> gon- 
solidate his power, he had to destroy Cuba’s educadonal 
system almost in entirety. 

The university was closed in 1927-28; again from 
1930-53. During the latter years, the island has been de- 
prived oE nearly all educational facilities; professors and 
teachers, if not in jail or in exile or murder^ are without 
employment; the few sdll employed have not heoi paid. 
The d^dren of eig^t years of hi^-school and college have 
been shut out into the street— not to mention those since 
graduating from elementary schools— probably never to 
complete their education. For three years no gr aimnar - 
school child has gone on to hig^-schcxil, has had to aban- 
don hope of farther education. A generaticm of Cuba’s 
youth is g^wing up in daihness, schcxiled only in violence 
and murder. The clique in power hates education, cares 
only for military dictatorsihip but serious future problems 
are being raised for stable respcmsible g^overmnent in Cuba. 

The University of Havana, on a hig^ hiU between the 
center of the cdty and the aristocratic Vedado, has an im- 
posing maiTi stairway, impressive buildings amid beaudhil 
gardens. But to-day, for the first time since formded by the 
Dcmiinican Fathers in 1792, the buildings are closed and 
deserted— something that ^d not even cxxxu under Spain’s 
iron rule vdien daily the students were agfitating for inde- 
pendence. Today the students no longer sing their way up 
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and down the hQl; the gardens are oveinm with weeds. 
Anned soldiers guard the various entrances, lifting gun 
and bayonet against every one who approaches too dose. 
Since S^tember, 1930, the main pado has been converted 
into an encampment of tents. 

This situation, aooording to the Guggenheim fellow, 
Herminio Fortd.-A^]i, is the result of “one of the most gal- 
lant and dignified stmg^es for heedom and decency ever 
fou^ on the soil of Cuba.” 

The Cuban students have a long tradition of fighting for 
good causes. They were the first, in iheir papers yfZma Mater 
and Youth, to inve^ 2^;ainst the Machado excesses. As 
early as igay the mitire Student Directorate, aloi^ with 
other studmits and leading intdlecxuals, were expelled and 
jailed, and the university dosed. Again in 1928. During the 
Pan-American Congress, attended by Coolidge, Hi^^es and 
Morrow, to avoid any protests, students were temporarily 
jaded. 

Shortly after, a gang of police entered the home of the 
ag^ philosopher and patriot, Enrique Jos^ Varona, to heat 
up a group of students visiting him. Soldiers seized the nni- 
versity. The rector resigned; Dr. Ramdn Grau San Martfo, 
profie^r of physiolc^, refused to continue tparhing sur- 
rounded by soldiers; and be along with Dr. Guillermo 
Pottda, law-professor, was thrown into the Isle of Pines 
penitentiary. Student prochonations were now issued from 
the “University Armory^’ to indicate that the institution 
had been converted into an army post. Many students were 
espdled. Machado had the student MeUa assassinated in 
Mexico. Other student leaders had to go into hiding or 
exile. 

Machado had been hopefully spendii^ vast sums, “inr 
vdlving hundreds of thousands of dollars of usdess graft” to 
erect new buildiimis and beautify the gardens— to build, as 
the students said, “a civilization of stones and cement.” On 
die main tower a large tablet hcmaced Machado for these 
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enteqnrises; the students defaced it with mud and locks. 
Machado could not find the culprits, but hurled all stiidpnf 
leaders into jaiL 

During September, 1930, Cuban intellpmiaTs pTantipd 
to render national homage to Dr. Varona on the fifdeth an- 
niversary of his philosophical teaching. Various professors 
and the students prepared to parade to his home. Unex- 
pectedly the university grounds were surroimded by ptdice; 
soldiers were hidden in the Gtis^temo garden near Var- 
ona’s home. 

The students organized their parade outside, but after 
a few blocks were ridden down ftom amhnsh by mniinted 
soldiers. Rafael Trejo, brOliant senior law-student, was diot 
in the back. Subsequently his father was arrested and sent 
to the Isle of Pines; and as Trejo became ever more a rnaityr 
figure in February, 1933, his mother was sent to Principe 
Castle. 


In the same m^^ in which Trejo lost his life, the stu- 
dent Pablo de la Torriente had Im head split opoi, and 
after miraculous recovery, continued to be torturM in the 
Isle of Pines prison, wbm he remains to this day. Other 
students were wounded and maltreated. The professor. Dr. 
Juan MarineUo, attempting to stop further beating of 
wounded Torriente, was arrested and put in aconvict’s uni- 
form in Principe Castle. MarineUo, subsequently released, 
was rearrested for defending as a lawyer twenty girl stu- 
dents who were sent to the Isle of Pines. He was otnir 
demned to one hundred days’ imprisonment, but remained 
there until September, 193s, when I visited him. He then 
feared to stir from his home because of dangm of assassina- 
tion. In February, 1933, he was rearrested and after several 
we^ deported. 

A few days after the Trejo incident, 300 professors met in 
the Engineering College to pledge their sympathy to the 
students and to back them in their fi§^ ftu' ooostitntional 


government. AU these proEessms, induding those of the pre- 
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paratory scbools— among them yo-year-old Dr. J. A. Rod- 
i^ue^ for forty-twD years professor of Spanish literature, 
and Dr. Mendez Pelayo, the outstanding authority on Span- 
g rammar in all Ladn America— rvere immediately and 
nie^dly dismissed. Many were jailed or murdered. Dr. 
Costales Latau, eminent surgeon and teachor. Secretary of 
the Sm^g^cal Society of Cuba and member of the American 
Surgical Society, was thrust incommunicado in dark Prin- 
cipe Castle. Many of those jailed have been imprisoned ever 
sinoe, despite the fact that this and the dosing of the uni- 
versity which followed, were repeatedly declared uncon- 
sdtntumal acts by the Supreme Court. Many of these pro- 
fessms are to^y, if out of jail, in dire poverty; many are 
wntting at maniial labor. Dr. Pedro Miguel, Cuba’s leading 
mathematician, is doing bookke^ing; his children are 
being cared for in the homes of his former students. Dr. 
Victor Rodr^^ue^ anthropologist, is now a baker; Dr. 
Rodriguez Garda depends on public dbarity. Among exiles 
are aged C^los de la Torre, sGamdn Grau San Mardh, Dr. 
Carlos Findlay, son of the renowned Cuban doctor vdio 
discovered the cause of yellow fever, R. Mhquez, Ramdn 
Zaydfn, Ramiro Capablwca, Fetnindez Conchesco, Pedro 
Cue, Guillermo Portela, Ricardo Dolz. Sixteen of Cuba’s 
most brilliant professors are in exile in the United States, 
some of them literally starving. 

The students of all hig^ and normal schools, and of the 
commercial and industrial schools, ahhong^ scnne of these 
institutions had already been put under military super- 
visors, continued to hcd^d meetings and otherwise protest. 
Even girl students distributed manifestoes. Two ^Is had 
their ribs broken by the police. But despite the closir]^ of 
all these institutions, de^ite police brutalities, oppositicm 
exasperated, Machado called out the army and swept the 
students off the streets, even broke up the religious services 
in memory of Trejo in Our Lady of Mount Carmri Church. 

After 'Trejo’s assassination, the gpvemment demanded 
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liis body in. o(rc£r to obviate foither student Tnanifipstarin TiR 
at the funeraL The students aimed tbemsdlves anil swore 
to die rather than cmnply. The government desis t ed , but 
literally surrounded the cortege with machine-guns. 


2 BORAH TO THE RESCUE 

In behalf of three imprisoned 
students, Rub6i Le6n. Ramiro Vald& Daussa anH Rafa«>1 
Escalona, William Borah, April n, 1932, humand.y lifted 
his voice in the American Senate. After describing man- 
ner in whidi they were being held, he said: “On the 15th 
of this month, they will be tried or court-martialed by a 
militaTy tribunal, and the lawyers retained by their families 
for their defense have been given 24 hours for the examina- 
tion of the proceedings and the constitution of their case. 
The proceedings are spread over a stack, formed by over 
1,000 pages of foolscap paper. ... I think it is a matter 
vdiich we cannot . . . owing to our connection with Cuba, 
be indifEerent. ... I shall watch the procedure with in- 
terest, to see whether in this enl^^nen^ age the practices 
of five centuries ago are reviv^” Machado pansonaUy 
denied the facts, but despite Borah’s protest, the students 
were hurried through a drum-head tria], and to-day are on 
the Isle of Pines; and as if in retaliation for Borah’s pro- 
test, are subjected to especially vicious treatment. 

Students of both sexes, under the legal age, are kept in 
prison alongside of hardened criminals. All effioits to obtain 
habeas corpus because of their minority have been barred. 
Many students are held in grim Princ^ Gasde. On the 
nig^ of December 30, 1931, the military authorities, wish- 
ii^ to do away with one of the students who had been a 
witness to the government-seizure and assassination of the 
smdent FSJx Emesto Apfzar, armed the criminals in the 
castle and lamuhed tb**™ agains i- the defensdess student 
prisoneis. C£sar Andino had his intipsrinea and kidneys cut 
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open and died; Manudl Vaiona Loredo Tvas knifed in the 
hack and his body stamped upon; Rafed Acguelles was 
knifed in tibe arm, had a wrist broken and suffia%d other 
injuries; four or five otbers were gravely woimded. At 
11 o'clock the heavy bars of the castle were opened and 
a chain of ambulances packed widi wounded men started, a 
sad caravan, toward the Columbia Military HoqiitaL TThere 
have been eye-witness and survivors. I quote Dr. Jos6 
Fiesnada, a young Havana lawyer who went throng the 
horror of that nig^t and lived to tell the tale: 

*‘It is eig^ o’clock at nig^t December go, 1931. Thoe is 
sQence in the prison. In a long and narrow gallery, where 
the dampness is felt in all its intensity and where darkness 
prevails, there are shdtered about 70 political piisoners: 
young students vihose only crime is that of being opposi- 
tionists to the Dictator’s Government. The gallery is known 
as Gallery No. s, but in the prison’s argot it is called the 
lions’ cage,’ due to its tragic history and construction. 
There we are lying on small and unccnnfortable canvas 
beds in a bitter cold that is making every one shiver. In the 
silence and tranquillity of the nig^ something weird is felt. 
The phantom of frig^tfulness beg^ins to worry us. 

“It was exactly ten minutes past eig^ when Sergeant 
Ramdn Cabrera entered the gallery in an aggressive maor 
ner. He went toward one of our companion’s beds and, 
using har^ words and rou^ actions, tried to drive out the 
occupant. A group of the prisoners protested at this brutal- 
ity in less th^ a minute, upon an agreed signal, we 
received on our heads a diower of blackjack and hammer 
blows, the wounds of knives and other sharp instruments, 
inflicted by a gang of criminals. 

"Three criminal prisoners, Antonio Gordzo, Jos^ Ramdn 
and Ara, the first one secretary to the prison chief, Army 
Lieutenant Ambrosio Diaz Galup, with guns in hand, are 
commanding over i(x> criminals in this assault. The order is 
clearly heard: Tinish them qukklyl Kill the whole bunch 
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of them so that we will never hear them protest any longer 
of Machadol’ And this gang of murderers, armed with 
knives, blackjacks, etc., were touting like demons, hitting 
here and there and sweeping the gallery. 

“No one remained on his feet. Shouts of horror filled the 
air; on the floor and in broken beds lay many of our com- 
panions, bleeding and broken. These tragic minntps will 
never be forgotten by us. The Govemmoit ha<l mysteri- 
ously committed murders, had also hailed many defense- 
less citizens but the only thing missing bom its records was 
a cowardly and preme^tated assault on prisoners, within 
the prison walls." 

Doctor Gonzalo Freyre de Andrade, who protested in 
Congress and out against this brutality, was subsequently 
assassinated. Other protesting professors were arrest^ 

Hi^-school girls, even from the best families in Havana, 
were dumped into common c riminal cells, as were also old 
ladies, sucli as Apolonia Gomila de Barcdo, mother of a 
student hiding from the pcdice, and Senora Sdarez Solb, 
gruilty of the *‘tenible crime" of laying flowers on the tomb 
of Trejo. 'When the castle was filled up with students and 
professors, many were sent to the Isle of Pines penitentiary 
without triaL Most are hdd incommunicado. 

Despite such jailiz^ the students continued their pro- 
tests, especially the girls. One day a group of them appeared 
before the Palace with large placards: “RESIGNl" A few 
days later, the police rdeased hardened wommi criminals 
and prostitutes and organized these harpies into the Porra 
Femenina, or Female Blackjack Gang; to attack sucfh girl 
protesters. They descended on the girl studmits with to- 
bacco knives, sliced up thdr flesh and stripped them in the 
streets. 

One Machado ofiBcial had the courage to speak out against 
Mich barbarism, M. M. Gdmez, die Mayor of Havana, who 
sdll mMsted fhai- the pcilice by law shotdd take enders from 
him, not the army. He protested in his “double character 
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o£ ddzen and mayor” to the Secretary of Literior, bringii^ 
to his attention “the deplorable condition . . . that af- 
fronts OUT civilization. A group of women of low standing 
in society is stationed around the Presidential Palace, armed 
and pecfidioudy prepared by miserable men of their dass 
to assault and attack, the ladies of our best dass, brutally 
wounding and tearii^ off their dothes, leaving them al- 
most naked on our streets. The police diow no desire to 
respond to their calls for help and stop the outrages. Such 
ignominious acts . . . [were] never registered in . . . our 
history, not even during the excess hate and drunkenness 
of the Colonial volunteers.” 

Cuban women have taken a brilliant part in opposition 
to the dictatorship. Among such is Sehorita Clarita Porcet, 
a professional woman who had to hide out for her life in 
a foreign legation, and finally made her escape to the United 
States. “It is ambitions,” she has stated, “this program of 
a country that realizes its past political shortcomings— and 
that suffers at this momait one of the cruelest tyrannies 
that America has ever known. It calls for sacrifices unlim- 
ited, but we are ready to do them . . . are doing them 
every day.” 

The most prominait women of Cuba have demonstrated 
and have signed various petitions to the diplomatic corps, 
and their manifesto, in which they protested against die 
omduct of Ambassador Guggenheim, was read by Senator 
Walsh in the Senate. For that manifesto many suffered 
tragic abuses. 

To appease than, Machado hinted at offering woman's 
sufihage. But they have publicly denounced such a proposal 
at this time, holding that any modon passed by an illegal 
congress would be illegal and farcical at a moment when 
free decdons are a mydu 
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3 ATAK.ES CASTI.E 

About 800 students have been 
billed. Among earlier ones in 1931 were Rabiel Santieste- 
ban, June; Eusebio Hidalgp, Ledere and Fdeites, August; 
Aplzar, December. 

Aplzar was “taken for a ride” after bis arrest by the au- 
thorities. His official murder was witnessed. His TnntTipr- 
visited every police-station in Havana, asking for his body 
on her knees; it never came to lig^t. 

In February, 1933, Mariano ^nzales Rubieia, sixteen- 
year-old boy, Pfo Alvarez Alvarez, and Mariano Gonziles 
Gutierrez (engineering student) were taken to police head- 
quarters. Inter their bodies were found in difiEerent points 
of Havana, brutally mutilated. The police daimed they bad 
tried to escajie. But the body of the hig^-school student 
Gonziles Rubiera was found with both legs bound. Gon- 
ziles Gutierrez, a Spaniard, also a minor, was found shot 
at Carvajal and Leonor Streets in £1 Cerro suburb. Befcne 
having been killed, both wrists were luoken, arms and bdly 
sliced and his forearm veins severed. Alvarez’ body was de- 
livered at 18:80 in the morning at a hospital by persons 
unknown, powder diowing on his temple wounds. 

Machado assumed full responsibility for all these police- 
assassinadons. He “insisted” to Russell Porter of the New 
York Times (February 4, 1933), “the killii^ were bona fide 
applications of the Ley de Fuga, necessitated by the fact 
that the student when apprehended, preferred death to ar- 
rest and chose to fig^t or try to escape rather than sulnnit 
to arrest, justifying the poKce use of violence.” Porter adds, 
but “the crude and brazen way in vdiich many of the kill- 
ings have been oommitted ... has led the public to dis- 
count the etqilanations.” 

On the outskirts of Havana, temping a hiU overlooking 
the dty, stands star-shaped Atares Gasde, erected by the 
.S pawisb go v er n or Antonio Maria Bucardi in 177^* 
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ia 1851 Grittendon of Kentucky and his fifty volunteets, 
who came with L6pez, were shot, and their bodies dragged 
at the heels of Spanish horses through the mire and over 
the cobbles. Many violent scenes have occurred under those 
andmit walls, but few surpass the horrors that are now en- 
acted in its shadow by Cuban army officers. 

Its broad naves have been selected as torture chambers 
by the Madbado r^ime, and its narrow dark cells have 
haurbored sixteen-year-old studmts, aged professors, moi 
and women unsegregated, people of every category from 
prostitutes to society women, from murderers to philos- 
ophers. Many, after torture, come out bundles of rag and 
bones. 

Many are the liberty-loving Cubans who have entered 
there; many have come out on a bier, their bodies lacerated 
and broken. 

Let one of those sufEerers teU his own tale, a letter of 
April 17, 1931, by Ramdn Betancourt y Garda, public 
proctor of Havana: 

*T was taken to the Atares Castle. 1 was imprisoned in 
an tmdmgroxmd celL The door was of heavy bars. The cell 
was of triangular form, with heavy walls; horribly damp, 
frill of cobwebs and insects and totally dark. Its floor was 
deep in mud. 

“At nig^ voradous rats came out of their holes and 
hdped the mosquitoes and the cold, which gjoes into your 
btmes, to make it impossible to get any sleep. 

*Tn this Dante’s heU I remained for several days. 

“Then I was taken to a hig^ officer vdio roug^y ques- 
tioned me: 

“ *Who is Rogers and who is Cuco?* 

“I answered: T do not know them.* 

“ 'To which one did you give the keys to the city haH, 
where the bomb e:q>loded?* 

“ T never gave any keys to any one and I have not taken 
any part in this matter.* 
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“ ‘All he said, ‘you are trying to malce a £ool out of 

me but to-nig^t we will be more expUdtr 
“Nig^tfelL 

“A corporal and a sergeant took me into a dark chamber 
where my ankles were bound to my shoulders. Several of 
my bones were dislocated. 

“1 cried out in pain. 

“ ‘Talk and I will set you loose/ said the officer. But; as I 
had nothing to say, they kept on pulling the ropes. A litde 
later they put out all lig^its and 1 ^ me there. 

“1 cannot say how long I remained there imtil I b^^ to 
hear distant steps. Three men came in, and again the officer 
requested me to ‘tell the truth.* I could hardly talk, but pro- 
tested my innocence in a very low voice. Finally they untied 
the ropes! 

“I remained prostrated. 

“Twenty-one days have dapsed and I am sdll sick and 
showing in my body the blai^ brands of the ropes and 
rifles." 

Young Proenza, not a student, but dose to a group of 
more radical students, had carried on considerable propa- 
ganda. Early in 193 s, a neighborhood child was sent by a 
secret-police agent to Proenza’s house with a parkzge. It 
contained a bomb and idien opened, the explosion blew 
die child to bits and honibly mutilated the hice of one of 
die Proenza sisters. 

Another sister hastened to take refuge in the Mexican 
Embassy, and after a near scandalous break in rdadons with 
Mexico, was givmi a passport to visit relatives in Guate- 
mala. A third sister fled to rdadves in Oriente province, but 
was arrested by two soldiers who drowned her in a nearby 
river and boated about it unpunished. 

hi offirial communiqu4 the rector of the university, Ri- 
cardo Dob; brought various of these acts to the attention 
of the government. Machado, after originsdly dosing the 
university and filling it with soldiers, subsequendy to obey 
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various Supreme CSourt decisions, declared it open, though 
no courses are given, the professors murdered or exiled, and 
no student allowed to pass by the armed gruards. Dolz made 
an oflBcial statement showing why the professors could not 
function and ordered the university technically dosed. Ac- 
Gordii^ to law, his statement had to be published in the 
Gaceta Oficial. It was printed in Edtcidn Extraordinaria, 
No. 15-A, July 13, 1932, but only one copy was circulated. 
Before the end of the year, Dolz had to taLe refuge in a 
foreign legation to escape the fate of Freyre de Andrade. 

These studmits and professors are as mudi martyrs to 
the cause of Cuban liberty as those early patriots vdiose 
memory America has long honored. They are victims not 
of Bloody Weyler and Spanish role, but of a h^^ represent- 
ative of American power, public utility and banking in- 
terests. 

April 14, 1933, following the explosion of seventeoi 
bombs in Havana, the gnovemment’s blind and brutal reac- 
tion was immediate. Two of the Vald^ Daussa boys, four- 
teen and fifteen years of age, brother of one of the students 
for vdiom Borah unsuccessfully raised his voice, and some 
fifteen others unreported by t^ press, were foully assassi- 
nated. The New York Times gives a vivid description by 
its correspondent, J. D. Phillips: 

“The footing took place at 2:45 p.m. on the Avenida de 
los Presidmites in the Vedado residential section. It was the 
first ritoodng of a student in the daytime as a reprisal by 
police. 

“According to the usual custom of applying the dreaded 
ley de ft^ the students were taken to the spot in an auto- 
mobile by secret service men, pushed out of the car and 
told to run. Sharpshooters, mostly negroes, posted on a high 
cliff vdiich overiooked both sides of the street at this point, 
where escape was absolutely impossible;, cpoied a wiiher- 
h^ fire on the two youths. 

"Your came^pmident, standing on a balcony at his reri- 
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denoe, was an eyewitness of tibe killing of one student The 
first fu sill a d e missed the boy and he started running and 
shouting; ‘Don’t shoot any mme.’ 

“De^ite his cnes for mercy a second volley followed. 
The victim, hit in the head by bullets, staggered, ran some 
twenty feet and collapsed, as a third volley poured into bis 
body. 

“Ihe ununiformed negroes who bad done tbp fatal sbo ot- 
ing came down the side of the cliff with rifles and revolvers 
in their hands, to inspect the body, afier vfliich they saun- 
tered off, unmolested by the unifixrmed national police, 
who arrived on the scene immediatdy. 

“At the same time other snipers, posted farther down on 
the same diiff, had shot another student, who apparmidy ran 
in the opposite direction and was not in your oorreqxmd- 
ent’s view. This youth, according to other eyewitnesses, 
is said to have been badly wounded, but, sdll alive, was 
immediately thrown into a car reported to have been from 
the Secret Service Department, whidi had broug^ them 
to the spot. He was taken to the onergency hospital, vdieie, 
it is asserted, he died. However, police and hospital authori- 
ties refuse to give out any information oonoeming the 
victim. 

“The Valdez brothers are said to be the sons of Leon 
Valdez, in the Paymasto’ Department of the treasury, vdio 
were suspected of being connected with the AJB.C. student 
revolutionary organization. 

“Several other young students among those picked up by 
the police during last night's bombing campaign are re- 
ported to have been killed by government agents in the dif- 
ferent parts of the city, but these reports so &r are not con- 
firmed. The police refuse to give out any information either 
concerning the names or the disposition of those detained, 
and all the departments of the gpovemment have combined 
in mppressing all possible news of terroristic activities. 

“Local newspapers are rigidly cmscned by the military 
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audiorities and are not permitted to print anything in re- 
gard to and-administration acdvides throu^^out the repub- 
lic. However, open warfare beween students and the police 
goes on, with many casualties on both sides, and the situa- 
don here is growing more alarming each day. 

“Since the intensive bcnnbing campaign began last ni^^ 
the reserve police have been equipp^ with rifles and sta- 
doned at strategic points. Those policemen pitrolled the 
city today. . . . 

“At least a score of other young students wne tahen into 
custcxly last n^^ Three of them were removed to-day to 
Atares Casde.” 

The list of such events grows wearisome. Only a small 
number are ever rq)oited in the American ptes^ princi- 
pally those CKxmrring in Havana. 
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1 DOWNHII.I. 


SuMACARIZE THE MAJOR FORCES 

at 'work in Cuba during the independence period: 

Economic. Divorce of the Cubsm people htnn the natural 
resources on a scale far greater dian during the Spanish 
colonial period, igoo to 1917 marks the gpradual infiltra- 
tion of American capital, the pace ever quickenii^ toward 
the end of the span. 1917 to 1988 marks a vhtual tidal wave 
of American capital investment. Those years also mark the 
begimiing of bankers’ control over sugar and other re- 
sources. By the 1928 crisis J. P. Morgan and Company, 
Chase National Bank, National City Bank, and allied Cana- 
dian institutions moved into dominance, ever e^Kmding 
their equities in the industrial and agricultural enterprises. 
1922 to 1933 marks the definite consolidation of bankers’ 
contrdL 'Ihroug^ the Electric Bond and Share Company 
and the International Tdephone and Tdi^t^ph Company, 
dose to the house of Morgan, public utilities 'were gath- 
ered into the fold. Most raihxKdb, not in English hands, 
are controlled by the Tarafa-Woodin-Rubeos-Lakin-Rodke- 
fdler combination, dosdy harmonized -with the American 
Car and Foundry Company and the National City Bank. 
Cubans own far less of the -wealth of their country than in 

1895- 

PoUtical. Cuba began with a government modded on 
American institutions. The United States, throng the 
Platt Amendmenl^ has maintained an ineflbient protec- 
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torate. Utilizing Menocal. American sugar-interests, dose 
to die National City Bank, enjoyed almost personal rule. 
In 1917 we kept Menocal in office against the wishes of the 
Cubans better to help us make die world safe for democ- 
racy. Similarly, 2 ^yas in 1921. 

By 1925, Machado, fhou^ popular, direcdy represented 
the public udlity interests. M(»e and more ahenated horn 
the people, the government has become an armed institu- 
don to keep the people in subjecdon, increasin^y tyran- 
nical and corrupt. 

Cuba has progressively declined since independence. Its 
best govemm^t was that of Estrada Palma; its worst, that 
of Gerardo Machado. Except as a mint for American ex- 
ploitadou, Cuba has gone down hill ever more rapidly;, in- 
deed greed of profits has so undermined its insdtudons 
and industries l^t it has deteriorated even as a place to be 
exploited. The rapidity and degree of decline, however, 
be^ direct rdadon to the influx of and domination by 
American capitaL Despite InsuUs and Mitchells at home, 
most Americans retain the naive notion that abroad they 
sprout wings and are only interested in great humanitarian 
eflbrts, setting backward peoples upon the road of dviliza- 
tion so perfected in these United States, never in mulcting 
other nations. 

Cuba has been bled vdiite. Every activity looking toward 
the benefit of the Cuban people, the building up of a sound 
and happy commonweahh, has withered at the roots. Cuba 
has become mme worm-eaten ever since we released it after 
the strenuous Wood cleaning up. The canker has g^wn 
rig^t through the Magoon admmistration to Machado in 
1933. Cuba's bri^itest days were rig^ after independence; 
her darkest days those of 1933. 

One of our great American faiths is education. We 
started earnestly in Cuba, founded schools ri^t and left, 
scrubbed and carbolic-acided and whitewashed and filled 
with benches old Spanish barracks. Since then the number 
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of sdbools has decreased, miteracy has increased. The school 
system has become a source of graft, a political patronage 
machine. 

We need hut turn to the overwhdming data erf Dr. Fer- 
nando Ortiz; Carlos Manuel Trelles and others. For b^ore 
1924* I i^ise chiefly Ortiz* data. The Wood census revealed 
66 percent of illiteracy. By 1908 this had been cnit to nearly 
30 percent. By Zayas it had risen to 53 percent; by 19*4 to 
50 percent for whites, 55 perc^t for blacks. It is now esti- 
mated at over 60 percent. 

in 19CX) 16 percent of the population matricmlated, a 
figure surpassing Nenway, France, Australia and Japan; in 
1924, only 9 percent; in 193a 5 percent. In 1900 under 
Wood, 75 children for every i,ocx> inhabitants attended 
schcral; in 1930 only 50; in 1924, 32; in 1932, 12. By 1924 
only one child in a hundred reached the fifth grade. To^y 
only one in 250. In 1919 out of 234,000 students, only 71 
completed their studies, or 0.3 percent; in 1932, not cme. 
By 1924 not a single school had been built in any town in 
Cuba, only eighty in the country. In that year, f 750,000 
annually had to jmd out to rent unsatisfactory Icxales. 
Machaclo built a few more schools, spent vast sums involv- 
ing much graft on showy university buildings now closed 
for three years. 

Cuba does not have a single rural agricukuial school and 
but one industrial schcxil in Havana, now dosed. The 
American negroes and Indians attend far better schoeds 
than the average Cuban child. To-day a whole generation is 
gprowing up in darkness, the masses no better fitted for sdf- 
govemment than when they came out from under Spain’s 
h«»«»1- The number of teachers increased under Zayas, vho 
spent far more than Wood, the number of schools and 
pupils derlined- Everything educadcmal has gone backward 
under Marhadn . Half the grade schocrfs are dosedoT empty; 
teachers go unpaid. Only a few |mrfessors who accept the 
Marhadn tyzaimy sdU cxxasionaUy receive salaries. 
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Justice has steadily deteriorated. Given the arbitrary po- 
litical practices, amnesties often are to be advocated. Yet 
these have increased in niunber and have included hard- 
ened criminals as well as political o£Eenders. Indeed the 
former often are more favon^ than the latter. Such amnes- 
ties have occurred increasingly at election time in <nrder to 
free criminals to intimidate the voter. 

Tbroi^ the period of Zayas, the republic passed sixteen 
amnesty laws, iiiicludiiig every type of ddinquency. Under 
Marhadrt more amnesties have been granted than by any 
other predecessor. This has attested to both the severity 
and the hypocrisy of his r^^e; for while criminals were 
released definitively, political ofEenders were usually soon 
rearrested or otherwise disposed of. Estrada Palma granted 
^ spedal pardons monthly; Mt^oon, 46; Gdmez, sg; Men- 
ocah 30; Zayas, 33. The Machado record will probably sur- 
pass that of Magoon. In 54 months Estrada Pahna pardoned 
six assassins; G6mez in 5s months, 15; Menocal in g6 months, 
50; and Zayas in his first 25 months, 55— more than Mencxal 
in eig^t years. The Machado statistics are sdll incomplete; 
but he has released many more. In October, igi6, the 
month before election, Menocal pardoned 231 persons. In 
S^tember, igso, just before elections, 75, of vdiich 19 
were murderers, ^yas in October, igas, just before elec- 
tioDS, pardoned 63. Machado has used the same decdon 
tactics. Numerous hardened criminals have been rdeased 
to attad: opponents. His Parra is honeycombed with them, 
male and female. Criminals have been utilized to attad: 
and kill student prisoners in their cells. In igss so percent 
of aU populated candidates had penal records. In Cuba 
gangster elements have not merely supported candidams; 
increasini^y they have become candidates and oflBceholdets. 

The Chamb^ of Deputies and Senate have become a 
leftige for criminal dements. Increasingly their members 
have been demanded by the courts for crimes, but increas- 
ing^, on the ground of Congressional immunity, this has 
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been denied. Out of 700 ooxirt petitions up to tbe first part 
of Zayas* administration, only three members were turned 
over to be tried; Estrada Palma, 4s denials; Gdmez, 32; 
Menocal, 279^ part of Zayas’ a dminis tration, 656. 

Judges under Madiado have been too terrorized even to 
petition; besides for nearly two years tbey have been sup- 
planted by drumhead army courts. 

Justice in the courts has steadily disappeared, ever more 
difBcult to convict any fidend of the government, easier to 
convict any political enemy. Under Machado people ate 
sentmioed or murdered without triaL 

Take the following quotation from the HavanorAmerican 
News (December 31, 1932), tdling about the police-murder 
of student Mariano Gonzales Rubiera: 

“Judge Vianelo of Marianao, who started proceedings 
for ‘murder against persons unknown’ upon the finding of 
the corpse yesterday, and upon learning that young Ru- 
biera was last seen in custody of the police, resigned jurist 
diction ovor the case on the grounds that the police, being 
part of the military estabUdunent under mardal law, can- 
not be questioned for their acts by any but a military 
court.’’ 

For every 100 cases of murder or discharge of firearms 
up to 1924, but 27 convictions were obtained; and of all 
crimes, but 14. The record is for worse under Madiado. 
The population of Cuba has increased at the rate of 3.3 
percent per annum; murders at the rate of 20 percent up 
to 1924; 28 percent to date. Thieving has increased at the 
rate of 10 percent. Criminality has been steadily on the in- 
crease. The accentuating of despotic pracdces^ leading to 
greater disrespect for abused authority, has merdy increased 
crime. To-day the greatest illegal crime agent is the Mfo- 
chado government itsel£ 

Although 'Wood attempted to modernize Cuban prison- 
ers and introduce up-to-date treatment, Machado has re- 
verted to rb** u se of thp worst priscm-holes and medieval 
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rasfles in the country, cmnpletdy devoid of sanitation, 
dark, humid, and filthy. Male prisoners have been permit- 
ted to attack women political prisoners. The new prison 
coDstmcted by Madiado on the Isle of Fines, while sani- 
tary, ignored most modem penology teadiings. 

Cuban morality has steadily been undermined, gam- 
bling ever on the increase. Wood started the ball rolling 
with his Jai Alai concession. Gdmez introduced cock-fight- 
ing. Steuihart promoted the race-track and the Casino, out- 
let for the dlite. The lottery has grown more corrupt, more 
linked with political spoils. This practice, begun by Gdme^ 
became more vicious under Menocal and Zayas, and finally 
reached its worst phase as a means of corrupting deputies 
and senators und^ Machado. 

In the recent Cuban national Sweepstakes lottery, sanc- 
tioned by the Cuban government and run off Maxdi is, 
i933> according to the New York Times, March 31, 6,500,- 
000 tickets were placed on sale with some 18,000 agents in 
the United States; more than 3,000,000 were estimated sold; 
but only 161,000 tickets were shuffled in the drawing^ of 
which but 37,000 were of American ownership. All new& 
of this gigantic fraud was suppressed in the Cuban papers. 

Toward the end of Menocal’s government, Asbert, 
Mayor of Havana, murdered a critic of his &grant gam- 
bling dens in the very heart of the city. Under Machado 
these joints are run or profited from by hig^ officials, and 
pcilice, army and civilian. 

Prostitution has been ever on the increase; Havana has 
more public prostitution in proportion to population than 
I^uiS) Berlin or Marseilles. Opm cribs exist in the very 
heart of the city, interspersed with business houses and 
private dwellings. Open pornographic movies and naked 
rumba diows are maintained by public offioals. 

From 1913-14 dimes of corraption of minors increased 
fourfold. Rape doubled. From 1901 to 1923 suicides in- 
creased sevenfold. In 1899, 382 suicides were repented; in 
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i 9 **-* 3 * 9 ® 5 » 1931-3* over a thousand; in New York the 

very h i g^ suicide rate is 13a to the million; in Cuba— and 
the suicide rate is very low in most T .atiTi countries — ^328 
in 1923-23. 

This decline carries on through the economic scheme. In 
igig, 27.4 peit^t of the sugar crop was from Cuban-owned 
Centrales, 13-9 from Spanish; 2.6 Cuhan-American; 56.1 
other foreign. By 1929, 69.9 percent was cxmtrolled by 
Americans, now about 80 percent. In 1923, Americans 
owned 35 percent of the values in sugpr plantations; now 
through ownership or lease, about 80 percent. In 1923 
Americans owned or controlled 16.72 percent of the terri- 
tory of Cuba; to-day about 60 percent. 

Ifo 1926 Ramiro Guerra wrote: ^ “A people subjected po- 
litically but which owns the land and cultivates it, can go, 
as Cuba did, to independence and liberty; a free people 
which alienates its land and abandons its cultivation to 
others goes inevitably along the road of economic servitude 
and scxdal and political decadence.” 

In 1923 the national debt crept up from nothing in 1902 
to $i4o,cxx>,ooo under Zayas. Machado contracted f9,ocx>,- 
ocx> horn Morgan; 942,ocx),ooo in sugar bcmds; $8o,ocx>,cxx> 
from the Chase National viz., |20,(x>o,cx)o serial work cer- 
tificates; $4o,cx>o,c>oo bonds (out of an $80,000,000 issue); 
$20,ocx>,cx)o credit; $20,000,000 gold cmificates to public 
work contractors. The floating debt is estimated at $40,- 
000,000 esxiudii:^ bank and work advances. 

Budgets have steadily increased without proportionate 
public benefit. Though slightly less these later Machado 
years, he has spent far more than his predecessors by increas- 
ing die debt. Now, faced with the impossibility of floating a 
new loan, if he meets the foreign debt payments and pays 
the army, he will have scarcdy any funds left the coming 
year for any other purposes. Cuba has spent about two bil- 
lion dcillars since the founding of the Republic^ with no 

^Azucar y poibladdn, 143 
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propordonatje collective benefit. Menocal, in eig^t years, 
spent $600,000,000, mote than all his predecessors together, 
and this without counting in his $70,000,000 floating debt. 
Madiado increased the public debt about four-fifths the 
amount ever contracted by all his predecessors combined. 
Cuba to-day owes more interest on the public debt than in 
the colonial epoch, vdien die fantastic charges abolished by 
the Treaty of Paris were chalked up against its exchequer. 

Militarism has increased extravagantly. Estrada Palma 
began with a small police-force. Magoon started an army 
of 5,000. Gdmez increased it to 10,000, Menocal to 18,000, 
Machado to 20,000 but in addidcm establidied various 
Rural Guard corps and militia and militarized the police, 
in all probably over 30,000. To-day it is the heaviest drain 
upon the public treasury next to foreign debt payments. 
It is not us^ to defend the country but as a person^ body- 
grnard to tyranny. 

Cuban life and social organizadon are disintegrating. 
Cuba is descending rapidly toward barbarism, has been de- 
scoiding in that dhecdon ever since independence. All our 
solicitude, our dollars, our meddling— since they but fur- 
thered economic subjugadon— have but hdped it down 
the chute. The more rapidly American capital has entmed, 
the more rapidly Cuba has declined. 

The wor^ of Irene Wrig^ written in igia, are even 
truer to-day than when penned: * 

"At Roosevdt’s command (not by the will of a non- 
enstent Cuban pec^le), the Cuban Republic rose in a 
nig^ on soil owned by others than its dlectois, swarming 
with a bureaucracy these fordgners and producing Cubans 
have had to support ever since. There it stands, tottering 
and pr^;nant wiA militant trouble as was the Trojan horse 
of old; whai it finally collapses to its inevitable destrucdon, 
let Americans in hearing tite cradi recall disdncdy that the 
Republic is not a creadon of Cubans— it was neither faah- 

*Cuin, 19 *^ 
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ioned by tbem nor by them uphdd— but on the contrary, 
it is of all-American manufacture. Amocicans built it, Amer- 
icans set it up again when once it fell flat. American influr 
ence is all that sustains it at this moment. If they discover 
anything to critidize in it, or its failuie, let Americans re- 
member in so critidzii:^ that they are dealing with the work 
of their own hands. . . 

% THE BOTTOM OF THE HIEI. 

Judged by American stand- 
ards, Cuban living conditions are atrocious. Judged by Cu- 
ban standards of 1900-27, they show a &r worse drop tban 
almost any country. Judged even by the standard of sur- 
vival in a tropical country, they are deplorable. To-day the 
mass of Cuban people do not have enough to eat. Most are 
in ragged dothhig. Many are without even a rooL 

National income and money in drculathm are falling 
lower. Wages have been cut to insignificant amounts; un- 
employment is widespread. One sugar company is feeding 
over 7,000 unemployed persons— not so mu^ tharity as to 
prevent sabotage and the burning of cane-fields. 

Cuba passed the miUiou-ton sugar mark even bdoie be- 
coming independent; its top record is nearly six million 
tons; to-day it is down to two millions; and if the Chad- 
boume plan continues without an agreement with Ameri- 
can, Philippine, Hawaiian and Puerto Rican producers, 
must drop lower. The tobacco industry had decamped the 
country. Cuba's trade is as low as it was before the war for 
independence. Our sixth largest market has been practi- 
cally wiped out. 

Income, money, wages— all are declining^ while the cost 
of living increases because of ever h^^ier taxes and tarifh. 
A recent sales tax and food-consumpdcm tax adds to the 
poor man's burden; the last shred above minimum current 
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government e:q)enses is absorbed by fore^n debt payments 
anti military costs.* 

The two largest items in the 1932-33 budget are $9,797>- 
844 for the army and navy payments; and $7,320,425 in 
national debt payments that come out of the regular (non- 
public work, budget). The total debt payments, however, 
came to nearly $25,000,000. The deficit last year, thou£^ 
the espenditures were cut under budget fig^ures, was over 
$10,000,000. In 1933 it is estimated that income— and the 
Guggenheim erpeits advised the government this was the 
hig^iest possible figure— would not be over $40,000,000. If 
all public works are stopp^— and some contracts cannot be 
abrogated— Cuba wiU have only $7,000,000 for general ex- 
penses after the army and the debt obligadons are paid. A 
deficit of $15,000,000 is e:q)ected. Even so, the government 
must dioose between cutting foreign debt payments or the 
army. The former is the least dangerous for its continued 
existence. In 1899 there were 5,700 Federal employees; in 

^Salmdor Masrip pointed out in tlie J>uBrio de la. Mornu^ September 9, 1932* 
that Cuban national wealth In 190a was fGbo/xm/ioo; 19^, ci^it hiUioii; ig^i, 
two billion. Bank deposits. 1902, f80o,ooo/x»; 1919. $i;eoo/iooyooo; 1926, I414.- 
ooogooo; 1932. I^SiOoqjoool Bank de a nng s 1929. S^scmxmmwo; 1931. Sfoojoooiooo; 
1992 (esdmate^, fssoyoooyooo; 1933 (esrimatecQ Si5oyooo.oooL Gdba’s omnmeroe 
in 1902 was Si^SiOotMxio: 1925. S^sijKkxmioo; 1931. faao/xxMxio. This year it will 
he hadt to die 1895 Trade with the United States dropped from 

ooogooo in 19^ to $140^000^000 in 1931. 

In 1928 the per cajnta holding oC money was $4947; in 1930. $28; Beoember, 
1931, $19; Jnne 30, 1932. $10, Money in drcolatian dropped firam $i8ogooogooo 
in 1928 to f72gooayooo in 1932. The Import and Industrial Record of Cuba gave 
the money in dradatum January 1, 1^3, at faigooogooo. the per capita hhldwg , 
^^ol Banks have dedined £ram 112 at the end of 1929 to less than 90 at present. 
In January; 1933, 300 bndness booses were being sold for taxes, 

Prodnedoa statistics give another ang^ of the stoor^. Sugar productioa was; in 
1902s 85fM»o tons. tSdiOnogooo; 1925. s^iyigooo tons. $2GogMKM»o; 1931, 2.5o8gMio 
tens. Pfijaaojoaoi 1933. 2gooo/)0o tons; estimated price value $14^000^000. Toixmoo 
GqKnts were in 1902 $40$/iooooo; 1927. $i70yooogooo; 1933. prohsUy not $Go,- 
nwypoo. 

The budget: 


190* $17,500^010 

19 % 843ou)oo 

1931 •fijioofioo 

193* 66.00O1OOO (mdudingpnhiicwoiiks) 
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1931, over 50,000. Except few the army, most of them have 
gone unpaid for six monihs. 

The total funded public debt of Cuba January 1, 1933, 
excluding the floating debt, was $178,000,000.* Since June, 
1931, the government has reduced it to this figure by pay- 
ment of the enormous sum in comparison to the budgets, 
of $33,000,000 plus $18,000,000 interest, the internal 
debt, etc.— a grand total of $45,000,000 in eig^bteen 
months.* 

The floating debt is estimated at from $35,000,000 to 
$50,000,000; this will probably be settled at a discount; but 
the bankers hope that some day it will be funded. This 
would permit them to get the advants^ of the discount 
rather than the government, as was accomplished in 1923 
and 1927 with the Morgan $50,000,000 and $9,000,000 
loans. 

*CL ftiiaptw TTglf, 

<^488,000,1^ of the OQtsranding bonds represe ut a debt still to be paid aa the 
public woiks progEam. At that the bankets pnnogued the faogoooyoao 5^ per- 
oent woik credit of the Chase Natkmal* due Mauch 5, 1931* unoil Maidi of this 
year, when payment was again postponed. June 30, 1933, is due final 

payment on aerial woik certificatia, the last previous amortiatioa railed for 
f6,50CMxxi. June 30 notes to oontractois must be faced, the first payment re- 
quired being tsjooojooo^ the final payment beiii^ due in 1935. Last yearis unpaid 
balances on sfaort-tena loans to meet interest and amortirarion on ^ Sij6gOyooo 
bocEowed fraur Ghaae; and fijB^g^ooo advanced by the Standard, Smdair and 
SeU-Mex Oil onnpaiiies against ensroms duties arid taxes will fan due. The 
public worics fund revenue has dedmed £ram $i8/i5g>34p iu igaS-ag to f iow756^- 
486 last year, and will he stQl lower this year, so that further inroads on the 
general treasury wiU hecome necessary. The Spe/xxigooo ddit incurred to put 
into effect the Ghadboome plan. Chase and National City acting as fiscal agents; 
was reduced to January 1, 1933. This is gaaranteed by sngar in ware- 

honses and cmnpnlsory payments to make up the difference faom the sugar 
coiUmos; but general banfartptcy may oblige tbe go ver nm ent to omtiibnle to this 
lefundhig. 

The Morgaii 4 ^«mxxm»o issne has been reduced to t^ / a «/ ioo Qanuaxy 1, 
193^; amortization mns nndl 1953. The l9jooo,ooo issoe now totals l^^sooyooo!, 
ammtmtim rmming Until 1937. A previous 1914 $ioyoooyooo loan has been 
xednoed to feiOSiSiiooQ, amordzatioa running to 1949. Tbe first t^g/xioyooo Spcfoc 
loan at 5 percent in 1904 has been reduced to f amorrizatiom, 1944. 

The ti^soofioo Speyer 4^ issued in 1909 have been leduced to f lOiTTUoo. 
amentization running to 1949. The internal 5 percent fii,^^0i000 issue of 1905 
has been xodmod to 
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The drop in customs receipts tells the story. In 1902, 
914,781,000; 1925, 946,961,000; 1931, under 9%o,ooo,ooo; 
1933 (estimated) , 9i5>ooo,ooo. In 1925 customs provided 
over half the national revenue. In 1933 they will provide 
little over a fourth. 

Already customs duties dropped nearly 9500*000 from 
November estimates; and the natfonal lottery receipts, esti- 
mated at 9too,ooo, were only 93*814. Every effort was made 
to lighten the tax burdens of foreign enterprises and throw 
the burden on the Cuban people. The present situation 
still further increases intemid revenues, eqiedally on con- 
sumable aitides, to staggering amounts. 

The 1931 emergency tax-law was expected to bring in 
920,000,000 extra; it gave 95*000,000; and it brought about 
business stagnation. Business taxes are now so cumbersome 
and heavy that operation costs are almost prohibitive. They 
require an army of collectors; and large amounts vanish 
en route to the treasury. 

These burdmis and the loans sanctioned by the Unit^ 
States government have contributed, akmg with the col- 
lapse of sugar and tobacco, high taxes, and political tyranny, 
to increase the burden of the people and precipitate them 
into greater misery. 

Even Havana, far better off than the interior, shows 
much wear and tear. Centers of trade and amusement are 
almost empty, dull instead of joyous. The hotels are run- 
ning three-fourths empty; the Sevilla-Biltmore, Inghtterra 
and lesser hotds have closed their doors. This year at the 
height of the tourist season one of the swank hotels bad 
fewer guests than employees. Beggars and peddlers swarm, 
annoying people in cafos and on the streets. In previous 
years the government, during the tourist season, put the 
b^gars in stockades. The past two years no funds have been 
available for this. The lottery venders for the national gov- 
ernment represent the world’s prize ragamuffin army. The 
streets ate dilapidated, dirty; t raffic is reduced. 
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Universal discontent is ever in evidence. Even three years 
ago when 1 made one of my many visits to Cuba, my taxi- 
driver, who did not know me &om Adam, exploded hotly 
that the only solution for Cuba was to till ATarbadn . That 
was before the terrorist movement bad even beg^un. 
Though Cubans fear to be seen in a foreigner’s company 
for any extended time, lest police suq>icions be arouse^ to 
a foreignct even on chance argnaintanrip they are apt to 
-adiisper their hatred of the despotism. If this is true of the 
employed, it is doubly true of the unemployed. 

The 1932-33 budget provides $7>2 39,894 for education 
and but $2,834,555 for sanitation; but even these meager 
amounts have not been spent for these purposes; most of 
these sums have gone to the army and to pay the foreign 
debt. 

All public services have been curtailed, even abandoned. 
The sanitation budget is now too low to curb epidemics of 
malaria and other fevers, though news of these is strictly 
censored. All public hospitals have been dosed. Even the 
leper hospital was diut down three years ago, casting the 
lepers bai^ into the community. 

The newspapers published a rqport early last year by a 
medical inspector of the department, that since tte dodng 
of public dinks and the lack of sanitary precautions, in 
some parts of the provinces 95 percent of the population 
was afflicted with malaria; and diat an ^idemic attacking 
25,000 persons was raging in Pinar dd Rio. The govern- 
ment immediate ly ordered all further news of sanitary oonr 
didons to be censored; and shortly after the archives of the 
Department of Health were bmned, an occurrence the gov- 
ernment immediately laid at the dooT of the terrorists. This 
report stated that bad sanitary condidons, stagnant water, 
bad drains were responsible. A large percentage of the pop- 
ulation was said to be sufEeiing fomn intestinal parasites. 
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1 TES.ROR.ISM 


In a iarge business office in 
Cuba, in a firm composed partly of Americans, partly 
Cubans, sits a pitmunent young professional man. Tbou^ 
bis firm has important ndlations with the Machado govern- 
ment and with large American corporations, this man's 
secret life is dedicated tirelessly to the overthrow of the 
Machado tyranny. 

On a certain October day, 193a, in a certain sea<o 61 ed 
restaurant, we sat qtiietly while I expoimded my firm be- 
lief that the throwing of bombs and the assassination of 
government officials could only lead to more brutalities, 
would provide no satisfactory solution to the Cuban prob- 
lem; for this man, in perfect standing in the community, 
a man for vdiom Ambassador Guggenheim even intervened 
whmi he subsequently got into trouble, is one of the major 
heads of the present terrorist movement which has spnui^ 
up as a result of Machado’s illegal violences. 

“We want to prove to the United States, which is the real 
master in Cuba,” he declared, “that a tyrannical r^jme 
such as that of Machado does not pay even for the powerhil 
interests; that it is dangjetous and unprofitable to do busi- 
ness in Cuba while open violence is constantly going on. 
Not until the United States withdraws its support of Ma- 
chado can we hope to find any solution for Cuban prob- 
lems.” 
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*‘Xhc State Department dedares that it is completely 
neutral fvith regard to Machado.” 

“Pure camouflage!” was his retort. 

Some time ago Machado published an article in the 
New York American in vdiich he ac a ised all of his oppo- 
nents, particularly the terrorists, of being Communists. 
But Mr. X, with whom I was so discreetly fKniTig, dedared 
that the Communists could not succeed in Cuba because 
of their lack of organization and the complete antagrmism 
of the United States. “Yom: government would stamp out 
Communism in this country with force within a wed:.” 
My oxmpanion at that dme, as well as the rest of the ter- 
rorists in Cuba, as a matter of fact are not Reds, but are 
younger members of the oldest, most aristocratic families 
of Cuba. Mr. X bdongs to the most exdusive dubs; he is 
accepted in hig^ society; his connections are with the upper 
dass^ Yet even those classes are bitterly against Maduido. 

My informant continued; ‘^e have a list of twenty-odd 
government c^Bdals to be ‘suppressed.* Five have already 
been disposed oL Those names range bran polioe-killers to 
bi g^ government ofBdals, such as Visquez Bdlo, President 
of the Senate, intimate adviser of Machado, who was killed 
two days ago, and General Hmrera, head of the army.” 

My answer was: “In retaliation for the killing of Police- 
Conunissioner Calvo, the government jails innocent people 
rig^t and left and killed over fmty pec^le. No scxmer was 
Vfsquez BeUo killed than government agoits again mur- 
dered and jailed.” 

“We Cubans, unfortnnatdy, have to learn to kill and be 
killed before the tyranny of Madiado can be ended. You 
have not bad your sons, your huher, your brothers cdld- 
bloodedly assassinated by the government, otherwise you 
would imderstand why we are obliged to resort to violence. 
We have no press, we have no vote, we cannot assemble, 
we cannot raise revolt, because only Machado is allowed to 
buy arms in the United States. We did not start these tactics 
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iinril we liad been abused, trampled upon, tbe constitution 
overthrown— with the cotmivanoe of your State Depart- 
ment. The first bombs were placed by police provocateurs 
to serve as an excuse to arrest and kill us. We migjbt as wdl 
have the game as well as the name—” 

Only seven men in Cuba know Mr. X’s name in connec- 
tion with his present activities; and even these seven may 
not all know of the terroristic end. Yet his orders, at that 
rime, were carried out by thousands. A dandestine news- 
paper, La Denuncuij is publidied; and he communicated 
to his followers by a secret code known to the members of 
the shock brigades of his organization. The system of or- 
ganization is as follows: Mr. X is the king-pin of a group 
of eight persons— A. Each of these seven are in tom 
king-pins of subordinate cdls of e^t members. Cells B, C, 
etc. Hence the uame of the organization, A.B.Q None of 
the members of the seven submrlmate g^ups know more 
than one man of the original group, none know the big 
king-pin. Each of the forty-nine men, other than the king- 
pins, of the subordinate groups, in turn organizes other 
oeUs of eig^t. In this seocmd lower tio: no new man knows 
any one in authority except his own king-pin, and no cme 
at all in the top tier. Thus are established a series of her- 
metically sealed ceUs. Even the king-pin cxf each cell does 
not know more than seven men on tier of cdls above 
him. The main kingpin can transmit his orders through a 
vdiole series erf minor king-pins vdio do not even know vdio 
he is. If the organization were to devdop seven tiers, it 
would contain over five million people, more thaw Cuba’s 
entire populaticm— like a chain-letter from an unknown 
writer. It is almost impossible fin: the pcdice to break 
daougpli the mesh and discover the responsible persons. A 
state within a state. The government wffl never end terror- 
um so IcH^ as Machado remains in power. Cuba is des- 
tined, sadly enough to go cm from violence to vicdence. 

Unfinrtimatdy the government, instead of indng legal 
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methods to combat such activities has tesorted to open 
assassination of its enemies legatdless of their sobriety in 
the community, whether or not they are terrorists. 

The Cuban opposition consists of other dements than 
terrorists; indeed Machado hasn’t a friend left to-day in 
Cuba except those on the gove rnment pay-roll and the 
laigie foreign financial interests. The opposition indudes all 
social dasses, all shades of opinion. 

To the newcomer in Cuba, who does not get the present 
a>nflict in perspective, it mig^ seem that the government 
diould be fully justified in opposing the ter ror is ts by any 
means within its power. For the tmrorists, any measure is 
legitimate against a despotism, which knows no legality. But 
the government began assassinating its ddzens, the govern- 
ment left the rails of legality before the A 3 .C. And ob- 
viously terrorism is always a symfttom of brutal tyranny. 
Free states and legal states who attempt to operate with 
justice according to law are not a£ 9 ic^ with terrorism. 
Terrorism is to be criticized, but ere criticizing it, the hon- 
est person must first criticize its source and cause-die ille- 
gal terrorism of the government. 

As all legal means of es^ression and all rig^ have been 
abolished, as they are ruled by ironrhanded militarism, as 
they caimot get arms for an uprising, as they are hdd in 
the leash of the Platt Amendment, die Cubam have re- 
sorted to the only form of armed revolt left to themr-org^- 
ized terror— and this revtdt has been going on ever more 
actively for three loz^ bloody years, until to-day the vhoLe 
country is unsafe, and miles ol cane-fidds have g^one up in 
smoke. Cuba is back in the days of *95. 

According to a secret police report in my possessum, 
given to me by Machado’s private secretary, between No- 
vember IS, 1930, and November 8, 1931— when the terror- 
ist movement had scarcely begun— the police discovered 
2,940 bombs, an average eig^t a day; at least 78 persons 
were wounded or killed- During the same period, aocord- 
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ing to a reliable Cuban, who has kept dose tab, over eig^t 
times that number were cold-bloodedly murdered by the 
police, in jail and out. Since then the toll has been much 
heavier; the violence far more hequent; the loss of life ever 
greater. April 14, 1933, in Havana alone, seventeen bombs 
exploded. Only a fraction of these occurrences seep into 
the American press. 

The first of diese bombs, set ofE by police provocateurs a 
few years back, often in the homes of oppositionists, gave 
an excuse to lay hands on and accuse every critic of the 
administration. The police are apparmitly sdll simulating 
many such terroristic activities. 

. Some months before I arrived in Havana this last time, 
a Tnan had his arms blown off by a bomb he was placing 
in public toilets. Before it was discovered that he was a 
secret police employe^ suspects were seized wholesale, 
probably none of vdiom had any omnection with violmt 
acts. Or^finally the police planted guns, dynamite cn: other 
sinister weapons in the home or the auto of the person 
they wished to get. But now, reliable newspaper reporters 
of Havana tell me, the police do not bother, but me^y an- 
nounce that dynamite ar bombs were discovered in his pos- 
sesaon, and if necessary present such material as evidence 
in court-martials. Rardy now does tiie government even 
bother about a court-maotial— jail or death without trial is 
the rule. 


St AFTER. MACHADO? 

Most of those vdio have 
looked into the Cuban situation have asked. But who are 
the leaders of the Cuban opposition? 'What is their pro- 
gram? 

Those not accustomed to cnrainiTiing the phenomenon of 
a dictator feel ncmplused. Who can take Machado’s place? 

The very creaticm of dictatorship always makes dictatcxr- 
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ship apparently irrephiceable, for tlirtatm-ship de s tr o ys aU 
possibility oE opposition leaderdiip. For an opposition 
leader to become the least bit prominent would immedi- 
ately spell his doom. 

Another di a r ac te risdc o£ dictatordiip is fbar it befuddles 
aU social problems, leads to a concentration by (^positicm- 
ists on tbe one sli^an— Get rid of tbe dictatm. patTis 

seem dosed,” wrote lie wdl-known Spanidi writer, Ari- 
quistain, as early as igaS, "but tie New Cuba will iave to 
open some way, legally or against tie law, witi words or 
with tie nuuiete, to reconstruct tie State and the na- 
tion . . . Only tiis Cuba, witiout foreign limitations for 
its sovereignty, without large landlords, witiout predatory 
capitalism, witiout peasant generals, and witiout sinecnre 
professionals, will be truly free and merit tie moral req)ect 
and love of all free men of tie world.” ^ 

Examine the opposition dements. First tiere is tie typi- 
csd political ”ou^” who conceives of die problem as merdy 
one of how personally to get back into power, with litde 
comprdiension of political or social problems. 

Foremost among these is ex-President Menocal, ^tiio of 
all the oppositionists was Ambassador Guggenheim’s pet. 
He gave Cuba one of its most corrupt governments, dosdy 
allied witii foreign sugar interests. His tactics dosdy re- 
sembled those of Machado. He was kept in office by Wash- 
ingmn against the wishes of tie Cuban people. In addi- 
tion he ddivered over his government to the most reac- 
tionary white aristocrats. He is in exile in MiamL Types 
like Menocal ran do nothing more than befog present 
Cuban problems. Why get rid of Madiado to put into 
power a little Maciadd 

Another wing of tie “outs” is tiie M^nd Mariano Gdmez 
group, led by tie former Mayor of Ifovana, son of ex-Presi- 
dent Jos£ Migud Gdmez. His administration in Havana 
was unespectedly uprig^it; he had tie courage to oppose 
AMSOmm, ags^ 
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Machado's ruthless and illegal projects. He is now in exile 
in New Yodt. A good rotarian type. 

Lmig prominrat in forward-lookizig politics have been 
Carlos Moidieta and Mendez Capote, exiled nationalist 
leaders, both oE very h^^ reputation. Both, served long 
unjust terms in prison under Machado “£or reasons un- 
known,” hut axe now in exQe. 

We have already analyzed the labor movement vdiich 
though driven underground is a hitter enemy of Machado 
and with each day of suppression grows more radicaL 
Gradually the younger generation is building up a pro- 
gram and a tacdc; which have much in common despite 
difEerenoes in groupings and oudcxiik. 

The real diock-troops of the opposition have been the 
students. The or^^Lnal student directorate broke into two 
wings. Communist and ncm-Communist, practically all of 
whcanhave been in jail for two years. New directorates have 
conserved the same division. 


3 A.B.C. 

In addition, students and pro- 
fessors formed the nucleus cxf the new A.B.G group in 1931 
after the premature August revolution. Its November plat- 
form, a pamphlet of 41 p^pes, states, "No civic movement 
was ever inaugurated under worse citcumstances.” The gov- 
ernment was strengthened by suppression of the revdlutum, 
public q>irit depressed, revoluticxnary resources wiped out, 
the o{^positicm discredited.” 

The A.B.G carries on propaganda, terrorism and other 
activities. Its tactics are multiple. It even has a Gandhi 
wini^ "the Militia of Decency,” * which boycotts luxuries 
and carries cm passive resistance. 

The AB.G “aspires to efEect an integral renovation of 
Cuban public life.” Its aim is not merely to end this regime 

sGL Denunda, Sapgilaaeat 5, Fcbniaiy lo, 1933. 
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(qE Madbado) but also to “remove its causes and maintain 
sane public (pinion as a pennanent force.” 

It is primanly a youtb movement whidbi bas discovered 
that the generation of ’95 has sequestered for itself control 
of public afEairs, systematically excluding the Culnais ivho 
control thmr dvil majority during the Republic. This past 
generation, which served “as a bridge between the colony 
and the RepubliCi’* has demonstrated “utter lack of apti- 
tude for the civil labor of organizing and dpfpnding thp 
new state.” To-day only those willing to bow to its terms 
and accept its vices, “an inverse selection of the worst ele- 
ments,” have been able to enter public life. “General 
renovation of men” in the government and even in the 
ranks of the opposition is demanded. 

Present conditions arise primarily from economic causes 
—the displacement of the Cuban from the wealth of his 
country. The first colonial phase of Cuba systematically 
exduded Cubans foom public posts but not from the sources 
of wealth, such as sugar, tobacco, catde-raising^ mining . 
But they sacrificed their properties during the independ- 
ence wars. 

Tt^ Americans, viho denied the Cubans even a seat at 

K teace discussions, were recompensed for the war 
xx)ty^' of Puerto Rko and the Philippines; the 
oeived no economic recompense. The veterans, 
orkers and middle-class were left hdpless. “The 
ministrator” did not bother about these great 
Estrada Palma tried to face the veteran question 
s and a foreign loan, but failed, went down in 

A seqond American occupation further retarded natural 
evolution- Gdmez opportunisdcaUy stalled oE the problems 
by gmi^ away government jobs, cutriug the people off 
still more ftom a solid eomomic basis. “An entire people 
ranprit Hve as parasites.” Graft became rampant. 

The Conservative Menocal government continued this 
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vidous system, azid Machado “from the first moment car- 
xied this policy of loodn^ and lack of foresi^it to its ex- 
treme.” 

Thus Estrada Palma b^pan die subjection of the govern- 
ment to foreign capital and dosed all doors to native de- 
velopment of fields, mines, industries, the vrealth of the 
country; so Cuba has had “a nation of bureaucrats and 
proletarians instead of property owners.” The foreign bank 
“extends its tentades everywhere. Master of credit, it is 
also master of production and commerce.” The gpvem- 
ment has dodlely executed the imperative demands of for- 
dgn capitalists, and aided by the state has disinherited the 
Cuban. Les than aoo mills control more than 5)^ million 
acres. One company alone owns nearly an eighth of all Cu- 
ban sugir lands. The large plantations are mote extensive 
than the counties (municipios) and their governments. 
Whole towns, as Banes in Orioite, are inside the foreign 
estates, and obey only the law of die American administra- 
tor. OfBdals and dozens are vassals, often are denied ad- 
mission to die town after tmtain hours. A state within a 
state. Private company railways make every one completdy 
dqiendent for miles around. Private ports are centers of 
contraband and put the companies in a privileged compet- 
ing position. “If this process is carried to completion , all 
Cuba will be converted into a vast sugar plantation with a 
population of West Indian negroes, a cowardly native bu- 
reaucracy; a government receiving orders from Wall Street, 
and a flag-symbol of its indepoidenoe.” 

The politual causes of Cuba’s present plig^ are equally 
discernible. Both the Captain General and the Yankee Gov- 
ernor (the latter more benign) established the system of ab- 
sdudsm, engendered mass submission to the governing. 
Each president transformed hitriself into an omnipotent 
Captain GeneraL In imitating the ccmsdtution ^ the 
United States, the Republican government gave the execu- 
tive brandi complete power, for the checks existing in the 
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American commonwealth were £ar Cuba firtiriny;; . The 
Cuban executive remains immune from all popular con- 
troL 

Public will is further vitiated by dependemn on foreig n 
capitaL Foreign companies oppose any partiripatinn q£ their 
employees in public afiEaiis. 

As Cubans have no economic resources, public posts be- 
come extraordinary prizes, to be fou^bt for at the point of 
the gun and “feroriously” held vdien won. Positions won 
by force can only with difficutey be taten away. To hold on 
to a position, all metliods are considered justifiable from 
faribcay to violence and appealing to the Yanlcee govem- 
mmit. 

Since power is a prize, the government organizes a pro* 
fessional army to retain it. The privileged army is another 
means of living o£E the State, for it is paid and fed wdl, 
though the rest of the population may starve. Cuba, not 
having to defend itself against any foreign oiemy, the 
arm/s mission is purely political— to uphold presidential 
imposition. Automatically an instrument for oppressions, 
hence it has impunity to commit the most repdlent crimes. 

Thus protected, Ae President may dispose of public 
funds and l^^islate as he wishes. Congress is subjet^d by 
shameful lottery graft. He names and controls dm judg^ 
With force he subjects the people with corrupticm ^ sub- 
ordinates. 

The pauperization of cultural life has proceeded in direct 
rdadon to the alienation of the country’s resources. The 
university has become not a center of learning^ but of 
political sinecures and unwordiy dipknnas granted by 
pseudo-professors. 

Even the students could no kmger endure this. Protests 
in academic matters led directly to protest against all pub- 
lic wroigs. As early as igsy the student directorate had 
the temerity to resist Machado. The spirit of the 1930 di- 
rectorate raised public ^irit by **its courage, its mithusiasni, 
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its alm^atioii,” and has gained “the eternal gratitude of 
Cuba.” Bad governors know the great power of thougpbt 
and culture. 

The platform goes on to recite the crimes conunitted 
agsdnst student^ professms, newq>aper$, and other forces 

Machado is merely the typical culmination of all these 
evils in Cuban life, one of the most characteristic examples 
of the Hispano-American despot. The document gives a 
bitter pen-portrait, physical and ps 7 cholc)gical, of Machado, 
and recites the finanrial and politick history of his tyranny, 
and then adds that thanks to short-term loans with juicy 
commissions he has won the support of the foreign iKinks. 
One example of hivoridsm toward the banks at the expense 
of Cuba is the Ghadboume plan. Machado continues dun- 
ning the Cuban people to pay the interest promptly to 
condnue in power “evoi if this means exercisii^ it over a 
prostrate and famishing people.” 

An extensive pipgram of thirty-five measures is pre- 
sented by which the people of Cul^ can regain control of 
the national wealth and their government, and retain it 
aha- it is regained. Some of th^ st^ are unnecessarily 
nationalistu:. The A.B.C. proposal of universal military 
service seems a wroi^-headed approach to the extirpation 
of militarism, and its pcditical program too theoretic^ and 
too bmeaucratic^ -with too muih elabcRate machinery. 

The general trend of the A.B.C., both with respect to 
perscmnel and program, is “National Scxdalist” and sani- 
Fascnst. 

An offihoot organization of the A3.C. is the Organizor 
cidn Radical Revolucionaria Cubana, with a program of 
more direct land-distribution and metre extensive socdali- 
zaticHi of resources. While the A.B.C. is more erf an urban 
ihenomencm, tiie O.R.R.C. is more rural, includes labor 
and peasant leaders, and has oideavored to arm the people 
of tte oountryside ^ the dieory that teciorilsm is not in 
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itself a snfEciently potent weapon, but is merely a prelimi- 
nary for the uprising of tbe Cuban people. 

Meanwhile a new developmait has taken place on the 
exile-front in the United States, the formation of a unified 
revoludonary Junta with the venerable and noble Dr. Car- 
los de la Torre, former president of the university, at its 
bpad- 

More than 1,000 exiles are now living in Miami in quar- 
ters ranging from the garden oitt^es of Grove Park to 
the four Campos, or barracks, that the less fortunate have 
taken over in different parts of the dty. Campo No. 1, in 
downtown Miami, bears a huge sign: CUBAN EXILES, 
and at the entrance to its living quarters an unarmed but 
husky sentry is always on guard. Among the exiles are rep- 
resentatives of a half dozen different parties joined for the 
most part by nothing stronger than a common hatred of 
President Machado. To work more effectively they met 
early in April and formed a new revolutionary Junta in 
vdiich each party will have one vote. It numhers: 

Nationalists: CoL Carlos Mendieta, CoL Roberto M£n- 
dez Penate, GoL Aurelio Hevia. 

Menocalists: General Mario G. Mencxsd, Dr. Santiago 
Verdeja, Dr. Pedro Mardnez Fraga. 

Professors: Dr. Carlos de la Torre, Dr. Raimundo Gran 
San Martin. 

Students: Guillermo Barrientos, Luis Barreras. 

Political Adviser: Dr. MigudL Mariano Gdmez. 

AP.C.: Carlos Saladrigas, Alfredo Botet. 

Toward the end of April the new Junta held continuous 
secret sessions in New York to lay a joint program of action 
before the semi-ofiBcial American commissicni which would 
attempt to arrange a satisfactcny solution. The only basis 
for the be ginning of such negotiations is the eliminaticm of 
Machado. How far Roosevdt will assume any respcmsibility 
for such a step remains to be seoi. . 

In the meantime, besides the customary city violence, 
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amditions in the interior ever since the O.R.R.C. got under 
vvay, have grown more unsettled. For months armed bands 
have been roving at large; cane-fields have gone up in 
smoke; towns and barracks have been seized, railway 
bridges blown up, trains fired upon, even wrecked, the 
h^^ways blocked, telegraphic communications repeatedly 
cut. 

It now seems a race between the efforts of the New York 
Junta to settle the problem diplomatically and the po^- 
bility of a spontaneous popular uprising; into which the 
army would inevitably be swept. In these two divergent 
solutions are involved far-reaching racial, emnomic^ dass 
and political differences. 
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AMERICAN PENETRATION 


*FoaplB are not wadj tim- 
boaidL” 

*We are men and are not going 
to nant mj paper-doli gowe m - 


JosE ICaan 




XX “HANDS-OFF” GUGGENHEIM 


1 £N£M1£S of the UNITED STATES 


OdR CUBAN POUGY HAS FLUG- 
toated from the “preventative*'— Le., intimate contrtd over 
every act. with t^ inevitable purpose of placing a new 
loan— as during the Growder-Zayas days— to the apparent 
handsoff policy of the present moment. But the Platt 
Amendment, ever a condidonii^ instrument, is raised like 
a policeman’s dub. All the time the subtle forces of Ameri- 
can financial and sugar interests are in play. American 
troops are encamped eternally on Cuban soil in territory 
'.eded to us under compul«on. Cuba lives under a permar 
nent threat, her iudepehd^ce ever more nominal than reaL 
Whatever policy has bear pursued, every government 
has owed mu^ of its origin to American business interests 
or to the direct intervention of the United States, or both; 
and these governments have been maintained in power, 
legdly or illegally, by these same factors constantly oper- 
adi^. The main objective of American capital in Cuba has 
been to resqp the largest profits possible without regard for 
the wdfore of the Cuban people; the Tnaiw objective of the 
^ate Department has been to maiTitaiTi the status quo. to 
insure stabQicy often r^jardless of the wishes of the Cuban 
pet^le. The Platt Amendment, subject to iimummable and 
OQnflictmg interpretations, has always served the two ob- 
jectives just dted. There have resulted a score of diplomatic 
interventioins'^aid three in armed mtervendcms, not to mea- 
doit THwner ons landings of mtuines— for order. loan% Amer- 
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kan property, not for liberty, justice, or Cuban Indupend- 
oice. American troops have been in Cuba— aside tbe 

naval stations granted ns— fifteen years out of Cuba's inde- 
pendence period suux igoa. Four American g^ovetnc^ 
ruled tbe island. Crowder bad almost as much power as 
President Zayas; so tbat direct American control over Cuban 
affairs covers a period even longer tban fifteen years. The 
present situation or any other situation cannot be disen- 
tailed from our responsibility. The Cuban people know 
perfectly that since the State Department sets stabiUty above 
considerations of humanity or justice, that they are never 
really free to run their own affairs. Free Cuba is a text- 
book myth. 

Every decisive interpretarion of that amendment has re- 
sisted every ^Eort of the Cuban people to diange usurping 
and tyrannical regimes. Every ruler, safe from ^Eective do- 
mestic attack because of our diriike of revolution, has pro- 
ceeded to mulct the country as quiddy as possible. Thus, 
the great Cuban scholar Dr. Fernando Ortiz can say, “Not- 
withstanding the statements of Root and Platt, t^ PlaU 
Amendment has served <mly to swppatT’rmproper ^avacit’ 
merits in Cuba and nevmr to conect them.” ^ We have our 
cake and eat it too. 

Cosme de la Torriente states that the lig^ dE interven- 
rion accorded by the Platt Amendment has ever been “use- 
less to prevent violations of the most sacred individual 
rights when persons diqxised to violate them have occupied 
power; and in contrast the intervention or poBrilnlity of 
intervention has been taken advantage of by unscropidous 
persons to promote their own interests. . . . Zft tbk con- 
tinues and the Cubans become accustomed to thtt' kS rtelagje; 
they will end by never deciding anything for th ^ as clv es. 
The third article of the treaty whi^ refers to tl»^ mam- 
of a government adequate to protect 1^ p^pesrty 
and liberty, does not serve, either in ^iri^or in ap|dica> 

^Ammeun BapomibUiHes for Cub^s Troubles, fL 
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tum, in any way except to bdp destroy any good Cuban 
government and keep in power ruleis who in one form or 
another violate the constitution and laws to perpetuate 
themselves in power.” * 

Marquez Sterling dedaies that intervention springs 
“fatally” from the political clause of the amendment, vhidi 
"provokes tynmny as a cause and terrorism as a result.” 
"Credit” is but the "conventional device of this system: 
interventionist omcessions to prevent intervention.” What 
"the Dictator is trying to salvage (by paying his debts) is 
the tolerance of the American chanc^ory.” * 

Thanks to the amendment, "the hands-off policy tends to 
stroigthen Machado,” declared the New York Herald 
Tribune, February i, 1933, “regardless of the State De- 
partment's wishes in the matter.” 

In ways unnoticed by the averse American, but per- 
fectly intelligible to all Cubans, we have— despite our re- 
cent "hands-off” pose— definitely and repeatedly intimated 
to the Cuban people that Mac^do has our fi^ support. 
When President Coolidge visited Cuba in 1928— on the 
heds of brutal unfair elections, when Machado's tyrannies 
were already in full blocmi— and declared to the whole 
wcnld that the Cubans had reached “genuine expression of 
their public opinion at the ballot-box”: when he announced 
at a time when the Cubans were being jailed or murdered, 
and their constitution overthrown, that they were “inde- 
pendent, free, prosperous, peace-lovix]^ and enjoying the 
advantages of self-government,” the people knew that such 
Uriah Keep didionesty, however much it may fool Ameri- 
cans, cloak^ nnflinrhifig support oE Machado's bloody tac- 
tics. When President Hcxiver received the new Cuban Am- 
bassador, Oscar Cintas, Vice-President of Wbcxlin's Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company, and stepped beyond diplo- 
matic gcxid usages to express his “gocxl wishes” for Ma- 
chado's “pezscmal safety,” the Cuban people b^eved that 
ennuenda Pka^ •Canfct^ndas de Shineham, 

IS251 
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Hoover was definitely cominitted to the rdg^iine which beats 
them into the dust. Hoover ever showed singular eagerness 
to demonstrate his friendliness for “out-damned-spot” Ma- 
chado and went out of his way to send Machado birthday 
greetings. 

In May, 1930, the American government made special 
arrangements to pardcdpate in Cuba’s independence cele- 
brations. By that date the Chase National Bank, amcmg 
others, was heavily involved financially in Cuba; Ambassa- 
dor Guggenheim had appeared cm the scene to save the 
day for dcdlars and beauty; plans were being laid fen: a new 
debt arrangement. At the same time serious criticism of 
Machado, despite press-suppressiem in this country and 
Cuba, was leaking out. Oppositiem to him was grofwing rap- 
idly. Official murders were increasing. 

The financial and econcxmic situation was entering upcm 
a mens unstable and disastrous phase. And so, to cd.ebrate 
independence— no mens significant than other years— 
marines paraded down the Havana streets, American planes 
circled overhead, and Lieutenant Colonel F. M. Andrews 
made a non-stop flight to the Havana air-port— the best 
Guggenheim could do to match Morrow’s Lindbergh flight. 

All this, say the Cubans, was merdy definite warning to 
them not to bother Machado. July la of the foUowir^ year. 
Captain J. Bream and lieutenant Hodgesem were granted 
the order of military merit for cugauizing Cuba’s air forces, 
not to fig^ any foreign invader, but to ke^ the Cuban 
people under hedL 

For the Cubans, the dig^itest word of an Ammcan diplo- 
matic represen t ative has significance his faintest suggestion 
carries worlds exf meaning. It is therefore vitally necessary 
to clarify our policy and analyze the actions of our Embassy 
and the State Department during the develc^pment of the 
worst phases of t^ Machado tyraimy. 

Recent Ambassador Harry F. Guggenheim is a member 
of the family so prominently connected with Anaconda 
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Copper and the American Smelting and Refining Company 
and the scandalous Chile nitrate deals. The family is repre- 
sented among the sevmity-odd individuals said by ex-Anir 
hassador Gerard to ''manage” the United States. 

Guggenheim was appointed September 15, 1929, after 
an interview with Hoover concerted, it is said, by a prom- 
inent New York bank official; but his appointment was held 
up by Foreign Relation Committee inquiries until October 
10. He arrived in Havana November 18. 

Declared the Washingjton Daily News: “Two reasons fur 
sending Guggenheim to Havana are obvious. He is a busi- 
ness man with Latm-American interests. . .* . He is a pi- 
oneer in aunmerdal aircraft development. . . . Havana is 
the natural focal point— strategic place, certainly, fur a 
Guggenhdm. . . . He will report and interpret the dic- 
tatordrip for Washington. If he sees clearly and reports fear- 
lessly, diere should be a reversal of the administration’s 
policy toward Madhado vmy soon.” 

W^t were Gu^enheim’s interests? Percy Rockefeller, 
a fellow director with Guggenheim of the Chile Company, 
also a director of Anaconda, is dosdy cormected with the 
National City Bank controlling a large diare oi Cuba’s 
sugar. Rockefeller is not only a director ctf most of those 
sugar cxunpanies but is particularly interested in American 
railway interests in Cuba; Bethl^em Steel, which owns 
most Cuba’s vast iron deposits; Remingtcm Arms, 
which has sold Machado army supplies; and Air Reducdon, 
vihich controls Cuban Air Products; various sugar cxnn- 
panies and odier Cuban interests. 

Another Chile and Anaconda Copper director was the 
gocxl Charlie Mitchell, of the National City, who was also 
connecrted with American and Fore^pi Power, the Electric 
Bond and Share subsidiary controlling the Cuban company 
of which Machado was Wee-President; the Intematicmal 
Telephone and Tel^prajh Company, enjoying luscious 
fTiihaTi cuDoessions; and Cuban sijgar companies. The re- 
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sponsibility of the Electric Bond and Shate and American 
and Foreign Power for Machado’s election, their suhse- 
qnent concessions, fantastic rates and ferocious military 
protection give triple significance to the fact that besides 
Mitchell and Rockefeller, this company has as officers and 
directors numerous hi^ Guggenheim officials and directors 
sudi as: W. C. Potter, Lewis Eugene Pierson, John D. Ryan 
(recently died), George H. Howard. Of tiie foregoing; Pier- 
son is also a director of the Freeport Texas Company com- 
pletely controlling the Cuhan-American Manganese Cor- 
poration, owning 10,000 acres of mineral lands in Cuba. 

Another dose Guggenheim tie-up was with Horace Have- 
meyer of Chase National Bank and the h^ Lowry sugar 
interests. 

Nor should we neglect to mention Gt^igenheim’s mutual 
tniTiing and aviation interests with Charles Hayden (direc- 
tor of seventy companies) of the Chase executive committee, 
interested in Coca-Cola (two plants in Cuba), Internati ona l 
Cement (owning the Cuban Portland C^ent) , the big 
Cuba Cane Company, and Cuban sugar companies. 

Through aviation and other interests, Gug^euheun was 
dose to Thomas L. Chadboume, dosdy connected with 
Chase bank officials.^ 

The list is far from complete, but even these few names 
link up, not only with nearly every important American 
investment in Cuba, but with the financial forces which 
have directly qxmsored the Machado r^ime. 

Did Guggenheim, as the News suggested he mig^ report 
dearly and fearlessly? 

a “6 enti.eman’s word’* 

Personal rivalry had existed 
between Gr^genhrim and Dwi^it W. Mcnrow in connec- 
tion with patronage of Lindbergh and other matters, and 
«OE. Chiller xxm. 
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Guggenliemi moved on Cuba to adiieve fame by bettering 
Morrow’s tactics in M^ico. Just as Monow hired numer- 
ous private experts, so did Guggenheim. This partook of 
a knight-errant ^ort to straiten out all Cuba’s economic 
and political iUs, hence meant propping up the hated Ma- 
chado to prevent impending collapse from Inmkruptcy and 
the galp of popular wrath. We have not heard that Gug- 
genheim be^m bis Cuban career of friendliness to Machado 
wf&h. ham and ^gg breakfast, but CulKms claim “Ambas- 
sador Guggenheim has o6mi been photographed with Ma- 
chado and some of his phott^;raphs show him in bathing 
atdre with the President of the Cuban senate. Dr. Clemente 
Vizquez Bello. He is the first to admit he lunches and dines 
with President Machado ocxasionally and has attended 
many oflkial functions with him, always prominently seated 
at his side.’’ Guggenheim and eq>e<aally Secretary Reed re- 
volved in a little dique of Machado supporters. 

Our Acting Secretary of State Castle hastened to declare 
May 14, 1931, that Guggenheim was merely maintaining 
those “cordial rdadons” vduch should be maintained with 
the head of the Cuban government. The Cubans retorted 
that Gugg enheim went far beyond customary c^Edal cordi- 
ality. 

One hundred leading Cuban women signed a joint ac- 
cusation that Gugg enheim ’s intervmiticm had been “in- 
dubitable, continuous and hypocriticaL’’ This document, 
read in the Smiate by David L Walsh Massachusetts and 
combated by Walsh of Montana, dedaied that Guggen- 
heim was "one of the principal supporters of an illegitimate 
situation . . .’’ that he had tried to make “his govern- 
ment and the American people bdieve that all is well in 
Cuba and that the people here support the government,” 
that it is opposed by “only a small group of malcontents.” 

He was “functioning as the axis of a plot batched by 
private banking interests of the United States” to ddiver 
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"an flle giritnate government to diose interests,” anti 
"moved the machinery so soccessfiilly as to crush the Cuban 
people. . . 

Cubans firmly bdieve that Machado’s success in remain- 
ing in power Im been laigdiy due to Guggenheim and rhe 
State Department, "contrary to die knowledge of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

Marbadn frequendy utilized and boasted aboiir the Am- 
bassador’s presence at his side to fr^ten the Cuban people, 
with the specter of possible armed intervention. 

May 19, 1930, on orders pm:sonally transmitted by Ma- 
chado (admitted by him publidy), troops broke up the 
Artemisa political meeting of the Nationalist Union, killing 
and wounding innocent men, women and diildren quiedy 
assembled. On the following day. May so, Madbado, leview- 
ing troops, stated that “before resigning the Presidency of 
the Republic, 1 will drown the island in blood.” According 
to reports, Guggenheim, probably unwitdngty, joined in 
the applause. At a banquet in Simta Clara, Guggenheim 
sat complacendy vdiile Machado declared, “My govern- 
ment is an honest and just one, and here is the American 
Ambassador by my side to prove it.” Machado never missed 
an opportunity to cite the name of Guggenheim in defense 
of his policies. 

Thou^ the Communists ate tcx> weak, in Cuba even to 
own a typewriter, Machado-stressing the dangers to Cuba 
of “the snake of Russian Communism . . . spitting its 
venom”— stated in die New York Sun, “On my word as an 
ofiScer and a gentleman, on my word as President of this 
Republic; this is the truth and your own American Ambas- 
sadcn*, Senor Harry F. Guggerheim, knows that it is the 
truth.” Guggenheim never disavowed such improper uses 
of his name, even vhen the facts were wrcmg and it threw 
slander on the opposition. 

Machado, in ^ own blundering way, attempted to put 
the Ambassador in a better li^^t: “It is publicly known that 
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the Ambassador, each dme he wants to come to the Palace, 
a^ for an audience, and if it is not, for numerous reasons, 
granted, he reiterates his request 2md waits tmtil he is able 
to obtain it and then interviews the President. . . . He has 
no advantages of any kind over his colleagues.” 

In other words, Machado deverly utilked Guggenheim’s 
name as a pillar of support and omversely attmnpted to 
show the Cuban people that though Guggenheim sup- 
ported him, the I^esident reaUy had the upper hand— a 
gCfitifying arrangement to whidi Guggenheim never cmce 
objected, though in secret rhawTipIs he attacked the t^vposi- 
don for elucidating these matters. 


3 FIND TH£ DOI.I.AS.S 

Guggenheim, from time to 
time, drculated various secret statements giving his position 
and bitterly attacking the opposition. In one fxf these pre- 
pared at the request of Hr. Hubert C. Herring; Esecudve 
Secretary of the Committee cm Cultural Rdadons with 
Latin America, Inc., and sent out by the latter as a “docu- 
ment” to a few key persons, the Ambassador stated that “in 
an efiEort to induce the United States to take acdon against 
the Machado government in Cuba, the Cuban opposidon- 
ists and their American sympathizers have been . . . sed:- 
ing to discredit the American Ambassador . . . and the 
policy which he has been instructed to follow,” viz., that of 
no intervendon, no meddling. 

Pracdcally all the Cuban opposidonists, dme and again, 
have merdy demanded the United States remain neutral, 
have inveig^ied against intervention. Guggenheim thus 
tried to st^madze the Cubans as interventionists, at the 
same dme putting bimsplf forward as the paladin of Cuban 
independency more patriotic dian the patriots— “fiery Cu- 
bans,” he calls them. 

Guggenheim thereupon quotes the intervendon ardde 
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of the Platt Amendment and misquotes the Root interpreta- 
titm of “no intenneddling'' to emphasize that we have “no 
obligations’’ in Cuba, merely “rights.” Secretary Stimson, 
he added, reaffirmed this Root interpretadon in October 
and December (the Ghadboinme sugar-bond proposals were 
being approved) but neglects to state that Stimson left the 
loophole, “The United States . . . reserves the rig^t to 
judge every case in the future on its own merits’’— tacit 
approval of the Machado reg^e. 

Guggenheim himself in the very next breath egre- 
g^onsly lets the whole cat otit of the bag: In the "fulfill- 
ment’’ of the Root interpretation “it was believed at the 
same time a continuous and thorough study of Cuban eco- 
nomic and political conditions dxould be made, so that the 
mission could be in a position at all times to g^ve, whmi 
desired and without obligation, unofficial [blessed word] 
advice and assistance to the Cuban government, in order 
to help Cuba’s prc^;ress.’’ To “give . . . unofficial advice 
and assistance to the Cuban govemmmit’’ can only mean 
support of that government. Gt^genheim has given such 
advice. Has it hdLped Cuba’s progress? 

On this basis, American authorities, paid by Guggen- 
heim or the United States govenunent, "unofficisilly'’ nosed 
into the Gul»n archives in a way the Cuban government 
would scarcely have tolerated except for official pressure. 
As we see in this statement, this work was done by eaqxcess 
authorization of the State Department. 

A New York Times article (Febmary 8, 1933) by Rus- 
sdl Porter, obviously prepared after proper interview with 
Guggenheim, stated that due to the Root interpretation 
of the Platt Amendment, "Whereas Ambassador Guggen- 
heim had been unable to bring official pressure to bear 
uptm the Cuban government in internal political matters, 
he has exercised the rig^us of the United States over the 
Cuban government’s financial affiairs tuider Article s of the 
Platt Amendment, vdiich reads as follows: 
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" 'Tliat said government [q£ Cuba] shall not asssninp or 
contract any public debt, to pay the interest upon 'which, 
and to make reasonable sinking fund provision for the ulti- 
mate di s char ge of which, the ordinary revenues of the 
island, after defraying ihe current expenses of government, 
shall be inadequate.* 

“With g^emment revenues fallmg, despite heavy tav m- 
creases. Ambassador Gu^joiheiin, be ginning in 1930, bas 
consist^tly used his influence against tbe government’s em- 
barking upon any increased public spending that 'would 
mean new foreign loans.” Yet in 1930 two new loans were 
arranged and approved! 

All this is equivalent to saying 'we shall— so *baf you pay 
all your intemadonal bills— see that all 'your finanres are 
sound, hence see that your government is quite solid; but 
'we don’t prevent that after thus strengthening your posi- 
tion, you violate the constitution at your heart’s desire, tbar 
you jail or murder your opponents. A 'very handy division 
of labor. 

Why 'we should enforce the finanrial provisos of rbf» Platt 
Amendm ent and ^^ore the political provisos is not a gpeat 
mystery. Why one diould be considered not “meddling'’ 
and the other “meddling” is a bit more mystmious— 
this hairsplitting ofEends the intelligence of even a school- 
child. Let us clarify the sequence of events; 

i9*5-*7 

Labor movement destroyed, 
indents arrested; university dosed. 

19*7 

Fdk ig. Chase Bank vraik loan. 

Marcb. Chester reports 14^ offinal murders. 

ApnL ni ofn as T.amont dedaies Machado dionld remain in power 
by any means. Woodin eulogizes Madiado. 

July 1. Morgan ^qjooojooo loan. 

Nov. MadiiiM* gun dections. 
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1928 

Jaa.-Fe 1 >. Pan American Congress. Coolidge eulogizes free Cuba. 
Students jailed. 

Manfr. Bronzum and Yalob duown io sharks. 

May 28. Colonel Bias Masd ofiidally mmdered. 

June 22. Ifaut f6o^ooo/xx> levolTing credit loan. 

July 24. Estebin Ddgado officially mutdered. 

August 6. Bartolomi^ Sagaid officially nnizdered. 

Nor. Machado sdzes power £ar six yean. Kellogg roioes aj^rovaL 

19*9 

Jan. 10. M rfla mutdered in Mexico City. 

Increased official terrorism. 

Nov. 18. Guggenheim arrives. 

Dec. 12. Luis Blanco Neuman muideted by police fen presenting 
petitian to Ameruan Embassy. 

193® 

Jan. Official mnidets. 

Feb. 26. Chase {80^.000,000. 

May 20u Guggenheim airanges friendship odefacadon. Marines 
match tfaiot^^ Havana. 

Sept, ga Tr^ muidexed. 

O^ Stimaon enunciates hands-off policy. 

Nov. Guggenheim sets “unofficial” approval on ill^^al dectiems. 
Dec. Srimson levoices "bands-offi” 

Dec: 16. Chadboume {42,000,000 sugar bonds authorized. 

1931 

Jan. Students and pto&ssors jailed and murdered. 

A storm of protest in 1930 prevmited the lefnnding of 
the Cuban debt at 1300,000,000, a scheme Gnggenhdm, 
after unfavorable publicity, body disavowed. Guggenheim’s 
experts had bear ddlving into ^ba’s finances to set them 
in order. The prior iniquitous Chadboume si^ar bond 
issue and the Chase $80,000,000 loan bad been put across. 

At the time of the proposed $300,000,000 loan, Repre- 
smtadve Louis T. McFadden dedated: “Cuba is on the 
vmge of bankruptcy. The govo n ment of Cuba is in a pre- 
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carious posidon. . . . The intematioiial banheis are pre- 
paring to unload the bad obligations they have in Cuba on 
the innocent American public. . . . 

"We have a minister in Cuba, Ambassador Gug;genheim, 
who is representing these international houses and has 
bear eng2^;ed in negotiating the present $300,000,000 re- 
funding loan. Ever since Guggenheim went to Cuba, he 
has had two e3q>ert accountants down there. Now he has re- 
turned, and we have the announcement of the £k>tation by 
J. P. Morgan and Company of $300,000,000 Cuban bonds.” 

This ^rang out of the investigations being carried on by 
Guggraiheim’s investigator, Grosvenor M. Jones of the De- 
partment of Commerce. In El Pais, September as, 1930, 
the Treasury Department reported that the plan of an eco- 
nomic commission headed by Mr. Jones would eliminate 
all difBculty “in carrying out a finanrial operation with the 
North American banks.” The New York Times (Septem- 
ber 83) reported: “It is believed Wall Street will not hea- 
tate to place at the disposal of Mr. Jones any sum he may 
deem advisable to bring about Cuba’s economic reconstruc- 
tion.” September sy, the Dtario de la Marina was informed 
by Treasury odBSciaJs Aizcorbe and Altur^ that Guggen- 
heim’s adviser had secured information looking toward the 
funding of the debt. Juan Maspons, head of the National 
Economic Commission, stated that when Machado went 
into office^ Cuba’s debt was $97,000,000; it had risen to 
$870,000,000, and it was planned to fond the same at $300,- 
000,000, leaving Machado a small romnant for current ex- 
penses. 

In any rase, Jones and his assistants and Guggenheim 
were ccunpiling information to set Machado’s financi a l 
house in order. The real project was tibe Chadboume sugar 
plan and st^iar bonds. 

Among others vho labcned along similar lines were Pro- 
fesscns R. A. Sdigman and Carl Schoup, vdio drew up the 
ideal tax-system plan for Cuba, a heavy 47o-pa^ tome 
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with ezhanstive statistics and charts. The volume does not 
daiify who footed the bills, but the Seligman study was 
corr^ted with Guggenheim’s constant e£Eoits to control 
Cuban finances. 

Despite gjood modernization featurest detailed examina- 
tion soon reveals Seligman’s fundamental concern was to 
increase taxes mostly at the expense of the general public 
and leducdmi of public works and salaries. It dodges in- 
creases on large foreign capitaL Sdigman proposes as a satis- 
factory substitute for an income-tax, a levy based on house- 
rent (which igpnores qiecial factors in the Cuban situation) 
and which reminds us of medieval assessments on doors and 
windows. “Urban property,’’ protested a Cuban pamphlet, 
"is the one wealth sdll . . . in the hands of Cubans or resi- 
dents in Cuba.’’ To bring real-estate taxation under Federal 
control would also further curtail local liberties, further 
concentrate power in tyrannical government. Was this to 
put the government on a footing to continue paying up on 
its onerous debt? 

Early in 1931 a new scheme was afoot to create an Amer- 
ican-controlled commission with "final jurisdiction in all 
financial matters’’ which would "obviate the necessity of 
political intervention,’’ Le., keep Machado in power with 
American control over customs collections and govern- 
mental disbursements “as the only means of protecting the 
great foreign investments involve^’’ The details of this ap- 
peared in die first edition of the Washington Evening Star, 
June 5, 1931, imder William H. Fort’s sigpnature; and was 
amply commented upon by Ro^ de Leuthsring in Carteles, 
thereupon a new and ferocious censordiip was Hamped 
iqxm the Cuban press. 

Cuba was to be kept paying through the nos^ but none 
of these sch em es were concemed with the welfare of the 
Cuban pe(^)]e, and were to aid Machado with no check, 
upon his brutalities. 
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Guggenheiin’s rig^ Tiantl -was “ofiBcial;” his left 

hand, “imoffidaL” 


4 GI.AXMS 

Americans^ unlessthey bdong 
to the dique of bankers and public n^ty interests 'widi 
whom Guggenheim played, received no proper protection 
against illegal persecutions. 

Aristides Betencouxt, a youthful dgar-maker of Key 
West, Florida, was imprisoned six months in the Isle of 
Pines penitentiary and Principe Fortress without triaL 

I have already cited the Arthur Tag^ case, the murderer 
of whom, protected by the govemmeut, is now back on the 
police force unpunished. 

Even more important Americans not within the charmed 
circle of specified finanrial and public utility interests were 
in a bad way. T acking proper backing against illegal viola- 
tions, they are afraid to take their cases to the Embassy or 
to the State Dqiaxtment for fear of brutal retaliations. 
The vioepresident of one of the biggest American produc- 
tive onnpanies of Cuba told me his concem dared not pro- 
test to the State Department regarding flagrant abuses 
against vdiich they had no recourse. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because Machado would smash our mills and bum our 
cane-fidlds.” 

Mr. John T. WBford, American twenty-year rerident of 
Cuba, children bom in the country, had 1 ^ printing plant 
raided and damaged by the polhx, his newspaper sup- 
pressed. He had to flee the country. According to his fimd 
estimate, business and good-will losses totaled $43,500. 

Guggenhdm savagd.y berated this claim as “unscrapu- 
lous,” even declared the police committed these dqxrnla- 
tions “with due legal fonnality,” that the paper only had a 
drculatioa of “a few hundred copies,” and estimated the 
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damage at $100, “substantially in accord -with the Cuban 
government’s estimates.” No allowance, no sympathy, for 
the dosing of Wilford’s business, the expense and strain 
of his forced flig^ to the United States, his time and money 
trying to get redress, or the dtEB.culties of reestablishing his 
paper imder a new name. But ^A^llford had been “bitterly 
hostile to the American Embassy in Cuba and the Machado 
government.” (Curious bracketingl) 

Wilford wrote in the HavanarAmerican News (April 3, 
1933): “In some matters which I a>nsidered of importance 
to the gpod relations between Cuba and the United States 
. . . the Ambassador bad by omission at least, placed the 
matter before the State Department in Washington in the 
wrong lig^ . . . Mr. Guggenheim has done many things 
detrimental to me and my property interests, even . . . 
direcdy misrepresenting the facts. I have never . . . criti- 
cized Guggenheim except in his ofiElcial capacity. I . . . 
have rehained from giving currency^ to any of the many 
deplorable and uncomplimentary ’rumors’ of his personal 
activities vhile residing in Havana.” 

Machado hnally promised to make amends to WBford, 
but failed to keep his word. October, 1930, long after the 
event; Wilford filed a claim for diplomatic interposition. 
He was ad:ed to submit documentary evidence; but by that 
dme, even if he could sdll collect evidence, no cme would 
run the personal rid; attached to testifying; and besides 
WBford, rig^y or wrongly, was ccmvinced of Guggen- 
heim’s utter bad faith. 

Subsequently Wilford complained to the Embassy against 
a oensordiip ^aring^y disdiminatory. He was told to “ex- 
haust his legal resources” under a r^ime in which the Am- 
bassador himself confessed inadvertently he could not ob- 
tain fair trials. 

Nor did Guggenheim, up to the time 1 left Cuba, lift a 
finger in bdudf of Wilford’s young son, long illegally held 
by the military authorities. 
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Among others whom Guggenheim in udiat he 

called “the cdaims racket,’* was the Joseph K Barlow fg,- 
000,000 r J aim, particularly annoying to Machado because 
his son-in-law, Rafad Jorge &uichez, was e^loidng the 
property from which Barlow had been illegally ejected. 

Whatever the justice of the rlaim. May as, igsg, Stim- 
son dispatched a note to the Cuban govemmoit requesting 
it to restore Barlow’s property— a note prepared after seven 
months* exhaustive research by Mr. Reul^ Clark, one of 
the most honorable men ever in the American State De- 
partment service. 

Eig^t days later Mr. Herbert G Lakin, a rdative of Stim- 
son by marriage and president of the powerhil Cuba Com- 
pany (in which present Secretary of Treasury Woodin was 
also deeply interested), hurried to Washington to combat 
the Barlow rlaim. latiTi had such dose rdadons with 
Machado, according to Barlow, “he was able to have Ma- 
chado sign a decree dosing ports for the shipment of sugar 
served by the railroads competing with die railroad of 
which T .alciTi was president, thus permitting Takin to ship 
i8 million bags of sugar at 50 cents per Ixi^ for a total of 
$ 9 , 000 , 000 .” 

The State Department, after T akin’s arrival, immediately 
cooled off concerning Barlow’s daim. Barlow pointedly 
ad:ed Stimson, “Do you realize the posidon you are placed 
in by the acdon of your relative, the friend of President 
Machado, vdiose son-in-law has part of my property?” 

But Barlow was no longer backed up. For lakin, besides 
being active himself, engird Colond John Carroll, star- 
witness in the igsg lobby investig^ons, payii^ him a $10,- 
000 retainer and a monthly salary of $4,500 to buck, the 
Barlow daim. 

Later Carroll was put on the mat by a Senate investi^t- 
ing committee. Senator Walsh adced, “What difference does 
it Tnakp to them [Lakin and the Cuba Company] whether 
or not Barlow sustains his claim?” 
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Ckdcmel GarroU relied, “They tell me they are not inter- 
ested per se in the J^low claim but are interested in die 
Machado adjninistration. . . . Lakin said his company was 
interested in defendir^ the Madiado administration and 
that was why he got me. . . . These diatges . . . detail 
facts that if true would compel another intervention which 
these American property owners don’t want.*’ 

Ins tead of pressing restoration of Barlow’s property pend- 
ing suit (the State Department’s original position), Gug- 
genheim on his arrival “was able to put an end to the 
agitation by preparii^ a scrupulously fair plan of arbitra- 
tion . . . calling for an American and Cuban arbitrator 
and, if necessary, a third neutral appointed by the Per- 
manent Court ctf International Justice at The Hague. Bar- 
low’s opponent accepted the ph^ while Barlow himself re- 
jected it;’’ said Gu^enheim. “This indicated the weakness 
of his case and removed it from the status of an interna- 
tional daim.’’ 

Guggenheim does not state the way in vdiich the arbiters 
were to be chosen, nor other jokers, nor the likelihood that 
Machado’s representative at The Hague would be dhosen. 
Barlow, whatever the justice of his claim, was a beaten man, 
told to “exhaust his l^;al resources in Cuba,” vhere no 
leg^ resources existed. 

Against him, in possession of his property, was Machado’s 
sonrin-law; against him was Mr. Sdmson, supportii]^ his 
wife’s relative who was reaping benefits from die Machado 
T^^me; against him were the Wocxlin-LakinrRubens- 
RockefeUer railway interests, the powerful Cuba Company; 
against him was the mi^^hty National City Bank. Senator 
Caraway accused Vice-President RentscUer, after the lat- 
ter’s eulogy of Machado’s “sound, stable government,” that 
hh insdtution had paid its part toward financing the efEorts 
against the socalled Barlow claim. In short, Barlow was 
outside the charmed cdrde of special interests; and he had 
dared attack Machado. The J&ulow case clearly demon- 
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strated the great concem all these and other hiteiests had 
in upholding the Machado r^ime to thp lasr ditrh. 

The last dme Barlow went to Cuba, he was thrown into 
prison, put into a convict’s uniform; and because he refosed 
to perform hard labor, was housed with maniacs. He liter- 
ally died of starvation. 

The Harrah cJaim was setded for $350,000, thoi cut 
down to $14,000. Some day the story may be revealed as to 
who pocketed the di&ience between these two amounts. 


5 XI.I.EGAI. ELECTIONS 

We have seen how the loan- 
racket prospered before and after Guggenhdm’s airivaL 
Despite the so-called ’*hands-oS” policy, Guggenheim also 
meddled politically. 

For the November 1, 1950, dlecdons, Machado nomiiiated 
family members, several cabinet ministers and many inti- 
mate friends. This, crowed officials, was to be a “unani- 
mous” Section, no opposition permitted; only the official 
“Godperationists” would be allowed to go to the polls. 

July 17, just before his vacation to the States, Gu§^^- 
heim announced "signal progress in the affairs of the na- 
tion,” making possible new Sectoral legislation. The Presi- 
dent, “because of unofficial persuasion by Guggenheim” 
(New York Times), promptly issued a statement beneath 
that of the Ambassador dechning the legislation would be 
embodied in a message to Congress. “Even the Nationalist 
would be allowed to vote.” 

But in August Congress, which does not bmdi its hair 
without Machado’s consent, defeated the bill, 86 to 1. When 
some one suggested Congress was turning against him, Ma- 
chado retorted (El Pais, Aug^ust 13, 1930): “Ah! You also 
bdieve Congress repealed the Presidential message against 
my will? Wi^ you are mistaken! The House repealed it in 
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agreement 'with me. Congress and I are in perfect aca>rd. 
No, I promised the legally organized parties [all oontroUed 
by him] to pay no more attention to the Nationalists, and, 
as a man of my 'word, I had to keep my promise.” 

Was his promise to Guggenheim less binding Was Gug- 
genheim merely helping Madiado preserve his noask? Or 
was he beaten? Was Guggenheim a Machiavellian? Was he 
dumb? Or 'was he weak? 

He returned October 5, after two and a half months’ ab- 
sence but made utterly no conunent on tbe collapse of his 
proposed l^;islation. M Heraldo de Cuba merely published 
across eig^t oolunons his statement: “It is time to work for 
the betterment of Cuba, not to talk.” In other words, “Take 
your medicine and shut upl” No political campaigning^ no 
opposition, no hee voting— “Let Madiado alone to rule as 
he wishes.” 

Was not this a species of coUaboratian with Machado 
cm the ba^ of existing illegal and unfair dlecrtoral machin- 
ery in the forthcoming machine-g^un election? Did not this 
condone the Artemisa slaughter, the jailing of students and 
Naticmalists? Was it to save millions for the banks that Ma- 
chado and his iUleg^ terroristic dections had to be backed 
u{^ Was it to put across the Chadboume sugar loan? 

November 5, 1930, in El Pais, the Ambassador openly 
commented that the dections had beoi peacefully hdd [sic] 
throt^^ut the Republic, that the efEorts of the Nadcmalists 
and Conservative Menocalistas to keep the people away 
from the polls had found “very limited following.” 

This statement was equivocaL misleading. In Ifovana, by 
recounting the same votes many times, electoral participa- 
tion was brought up to 30 percent in the rest of ^ island 
scarcely 15 percent. The Electoral Board of Havana, under 
a mayor since kicked out, moved for indictment of more 
than four hundred persons, mostly government employees, 
for voting two, three, even four times. 

Guggenheim publidy ratified these illegal decdoos. 
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6 NEW OUTRAGE 

On various occasi(»is, Gug- 
genheim unofiSdally (blessed word!) tried to draw the teedi 
of the opposition, asked it to postpone activities “until the 
ea>nomic situation” of the country grew “normal” again, 
promised conditions would improve, that Machado would 
enact reforms. But he warned them also (cE Herald Trib- 
une, Aug^t i8, 1931) that they “would luve small chance 
of success against Prerident Machado's army.” 

Finally flady told by the opposition sector with vdiidi he 
was dealing that the sine qua non was a thorou^ remedy 
of existing conditions, he replied “that would be intervm- 
ing.” To Dr. Domii]^ M^dez Capote, then President of 
the Cuban revolutionary Junta in New York and former 
Vice-President of die Republic, Guggenheim “refused to 
consider any proposal vhich looked to Machado’s resigna- 
tion”— as that would mean “the defeat of my policy.” (Her- 
ald Tribune, August 15, 1931.) The New Republic said, 
August s6, 1931: “UnofiKcaally ... he seems to have done 
his best to convince the opposidcm leaders that they dionld 
not revolt, but should ra^er consent to a cmnpromise pro- 
gram of reform which would keep Machado in ofiBce long^. 
It is scnnetimes difEcndt for patriots to distinguish between 
the ofiScial and unofficial character of die Ambassador.” 

Invariably following Gi^;genheim's unsuccessful at- 
tempts to reconcOe the cqiposition with Machado came new 
terror by the gjovemment. 

Publidy he prognosticated that the Cuban government 
was about to balance its budget widiout new taxes by the 
reducticm of employees' salaries, gave full faith to the dic- 
tator's promises of financial reform. The Cuban people are 
still waiting for eccmcmiic improvement. 

Incidentally Guggenheim’s negotiations were for the 
most part carried cm with the most reacticmary intriguing 
“outs,” prindpally with Mencxal, the best previous Amer- 
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irati tool, most siwiilar to Machado in misuse of power. But 
sincere patriotic and disinterested oppositionists such as 
the sdiolarly and statesmanlike Dr. Fernando Ortiz, he 
dairiTipd bitterly on every possible occasion, even stooped 
to cast slurs on his rmquesdoned scholarship. 

To fortify his “libe^” position in the United States, 
Guggenheim would dedare there was “general approval of 
a government plan which had done much to alleviate politi- 
cal tyranny;” of late “no criticism of the huh of freedom 
of the press”— opinions on the face of them not home out 
by the facts. 

Gt^g^enheim moved heaven and earth to block the 1931 
revolt. 

Plans were afoot for a new “financial plan.” 'When it 
broke, Guggenheim advised Washington it was “a secret 
conspiracy.” Some Cubans and resident Americans charged 
bini with having betrayed Menocal's confidence, thus lead- 
ing to prompt suppression and execution of hundreds. Gug- 
genheim stated, according to Wadiington releases, that “the 
cause of Cuba’s latest uprising was the fear of the oppositifm 
that their chief argument against Machado would be re- 
moved with the passage of Cuba’s new constitutional re- 
forms . . . to-morrow,” which would have “removed the 
principal causes of political discontent.” 

But these joker reforms, framed and sponsored with his 
assistance, distinctly tended to strengthen Machado. They 
were being enacted trader martial law and press censorship, 
no public discnssicm permitted. They could not even 
debated in Congress, fm m(»t opposition deputies had been 
eliminated, jailed or murdered. They were to be put 
throng^ not in the l^;al maimer of amending the constitu- 
tion; and they would be made law by the illegal Congress 
in control due to the previous ill^;al reforms of 19x8 (spcm- 
sored by Wadungton) and the illegal dlections GuggeiAeim 
had approved. A manifesto against them, which no niiban 
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paper ivas allowed to print, signed by disfingnisbe d Cabans, 
called them a “new outrage.** 

It was even proposed-^ was later efiEected— to extend the 
term of Senators to twdve years, and to mate Machado, 
should he ever abandon the Presidency, a Senator without 
election for the same period. None of these proposed 
changes satisfied the Cuban people, not in any way con- 
sulted. Xhey were a cxmtributing cause cxf unsucoessful 
1931 revolt. 

If rearms were calculated to improve the situation, ahy 
were they, after revolt, dropped into the waste paper basiket 
by Gi:^;genheim and Madbado? Apparmitly Gug^^enheim 
accepted Machado*s thesis that having dominated by brute 
force, he could do as he pleased. Governmental terrorism in- 
creased. Li November the United States authorities, at the 
behest of the Cuban government, whidi provided evidence 
and witnesses, dug tq> old charges against Cubans in this 
country, a folly not ended until March, 193a. 

Guggenheim asserted his "complete impartialitT** during 
the August, 1931, revolution. He is mistaken or else the de- 
partment misquoted him. He branded die revolt "a secaet 
conspiracy.** 

August 18, the New York Times stated, **The point of 
view and the acdons of the United States Department of 
State have been the center of cmly a little less controversy 
here [in Cuba] than the actions of President Machado him- 
sd£ This has been marked by open accmsations by members 
of the opposition that the United States government and 
specifically Ambassador Guggenheim have been suppcnting 
Machado r^;ime and that it would fall but for t^ sup- 
pent. To-day with the chief leader of the oppoddon in ja^ 
there is no lessening of these accusadems bodi here and in 
the United States; and the Havana papers are carrying 
dechuadons that Mr. Gug^genheim is the 'man of the hour' 
and strongly indmadng that foture devdojnnents depend 
cm him. . . .** 
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Guggenheim in the Haoana-American News (April 3, 
1933) quoted a United Press dispatch obviously inspired by 
bfnri personally tx> prove he was absolutely neutral, a pat- 
on-the-head for not having precipitated intervention at that 
time. 

State Department releases do not confirm this impartial- 
ity, but were preparing the American public for probable 
intervention. And via the New York Times (August 18) 
die War D^iartmoit announced: “When the trouble first 
assumed serious importance, the General Staff brought its 
Cuban plans up to date,” though without determining who 
should head the opposition. Acting Secretary of State Casde 
could not conceal his final elation frcnn Mhxpiez Sterling 
“that the revolution had been completdy beaten.” 

Guggenheim declared that despatches from Havana in 
the New York papers stated that both El Mundo and Dtario 
de laMarina and “the Cuban press in general, approved the 
Ambassador’s neutrality and good handling” of the situa- 
tion, his prevention of intervention. The following citation, 
horn the New York Times, indicates how much the opin- 
ions of the Havana press at that time were worth: 

“The censorship on Culxm papers is even closer and 
more complicated. It begins in the local td.egraph offices in 
the interior, where reports are subjected to a strict censor- 
ship before they start on their way to Ha vana, An army 
officer and soldiers are stationed in eadi newspaper offi^ 
and more army men stand guard in the press-room. After 
the newspaper is made up, ps^jie-pioofs are taken to the 
Palace for examination in the office of the Chief of Staff. 
The newqiapers must make such dianges as ordered. When 
the presses finally are started, the first three copies must be 
taken to the Palace for still another examination, and the 
presses are not permitted to run off more papers until the 
first three receive the government’s stamp^ OJBl.** 

Not only did Guggenheim try to sidetiad: the oppotition 
which he bdieved most powerfol, but bitterly and secretly 
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attadked other sectors of it. The Cnban Patriotic League, 
he said, was headed by claims racketeers; one of its leaders, 
Octavio Seig^e, had been “repudiated” by the opposition. 

Seig^e was merely "repudiated” by a few politicians with 
whom Guggenheim was playing balL The President of the 
League, Alfred Betarcoutt, stated that he abandoned a 
claim years before; Guggenheim “never” had had to exert 
any action for him. 

Guggenheim also attacked the CulKm-American Friend- 
ship Council composed of a few professional Cubans of un- 
impeachable character. Guggenheim did not know its cor- 
recrt locaticm, falsely accused it of calculating a letter with 
vdiich it had no cormecaion, ascribed to it a member who 
was not a member. “Other inexactitudes,” said the Presi- 
dent of the Council . . . “demonstrate the litde-to-be-rec- 
ommoided judgment cxf Mr. Guggenheim.” 

7 Machado’s cops 

When I stepped into the gray 
American Embassy on the plaza near the Malecdn in Sep- 
tember, 193a, I was greeted not by a proper employee, but 
by a Cuban policeman in blue uniform and black braid. 
Another Cul^ policeman sat at the Embassy switchboard 
listenir^ in on all canversadon. A policeman communicated 
visitors’ names to the Ambassador or, in his absence, to the 
dapperly dressed, handsome Charge Reed. The efEect on a 
visiting Cuban, harassed by brutal persecutions, erf such an 
encounter with a policeman of the ruling tyranny— at a time 
when all policemen have been militarized and axe part of 
the army, vidio will thus instantly know his natne and can 
cmnmunicate ittohig^erauthorities— can well be imagined. 
It is not especially agreeable even to an American. 

Legally an American Embassy is sacred American smL 
Gug^nheim in various secret communique has aigpied 
that these policemen within die Embassy were even paid 
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moDllily by the Embassy, because substitute messengeis, 
and switch-board operator, cannot be a£E(xrded, that they 
had been diere twenty years. In igao whmi I was in Havana, 
they were not xoithin the Embassy, nor have the same police- 
men been there for twenty years. Other Embassies and Le- 
gations bave Cuban police guards, but they are not admit- 
ted into the interior as part of the stafE to carry on intimate 
functions. Of course, such countries as Haiti, Brazil, Ur- 
uguay, etc, are not so deucedly poor as the United States. 

Did the Embassy ever frown upon the murder of Ma- 
chado’s opponents? When Visquez Bdlo was assassinated, 
and the government retaliated within a few hours with the 
assassination of national Congressmen Aguiar and Gonzalo 
Freyre de Andrade, our embassy inunediatdy sent its con- 
dolences for the death of Machado’s intimate, Visquez 
Bdlo, but sent none for oppontion Deputies Aguiar and 
Freyre Did these merit no recognition from the American 
Embassy? Was it because they were opposed to Machado? 
All Cuba seethed with horror at our cynical pmisanship. 

IncidentaUy Dqputy Freyre when murdered had just pre- 
sented a document in bdbalf of Cuban women and the stu- 
dents to the diplomatic corps. Morally our Ambassador 
should have inquired whether this doemment had any rela- 
tion to this murder. 

November 26, 1929, Luh Blanco Neuman was caught 
with a copy of an appeal to the American Embassy in his 
possesaon. Was the government informed throng the 
Cuban policemen Guggenheim installed in the Embassy? 
Blanco was thrown from a second story window by the 
police. He recovered from his injuries in prison, and there 
’’committed suicide” December 12, 1929. (At that time the 
Chase Bank was negotiating their f 80,000,000 loan.) 

Herrera Sotolongo, outstanding Cuban attorney, conr- 
parahle in Cuban life to Mr. Hug^ies in America, briUiantiy 
and successfully argued the unconstitntionalityrof the dos- 
ing of the university, of usurpation oE civil functions by 
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military courts, and other abusive decrees. He was seized 
and held incommunicado for months. 

He appealed for protection imder the Platt Appendix in 
a letter smuggled out to his wife to be presented to the 
American Embassy. Chaigid d’AfEaires Reed declined to see 
her, but by a ruse the letter was personally placed in his 
hands. He did not even tel^iaph her plea to Washington. 

Senora Herrera then determined to appeal direcdy to the 
State Department. When I queried Reed about this, he re- 
plied coldly, “That is the customary procedure with such 
ccnnplaints.” But warned that if ^ took this step, her hus- 
band would be tortured in prison, perhaps murdered, that 
she hersdif would be arrested, she was obL^^ to desist. 

While I believe the Platt Amendmoit a very undesirable 
instrument, legally it exists. Machado has violated it openly 
by tiding such appdlants as “traitors,” and he boasted pul> 
lidy, “Mdximo Gomez shot traitors in war-time; I shcx>t 
them in peace times.” Deputy Jose Ram6n CrueUs, at Ma- 
chado’s behest, even introduced a House modem assigning 
severe penaldes to those appealing to the United States. 

Toward the end, stui^ by criticism of indifference, Gug- 
genheim did attempt to prevent student Alvarez being mur- 
dered— with ill success: for despite prior promises to him 
from Secretary of State Ferrara (into whose care Reed rec- 
ommended Times correqxmdent Phillips), the student was 
foully murdered by the police. 

January 13 the HatHma-American News recends that 
“Ambassador Guggenheim has received as token of the 
h^^ regard in wMch he always has been held by President 
Machado, a fine blach thoroughbred hense, said to be of 
Arabian stexk.” 

Guggenheim had hastene d to this futile effort probably 
because of the expose published in die Haoana-Atnerican 
News, December 31, 1932, and dsevdiece that the mother 
of the high'^chool student Mariano Gonz^Qes Rubiera, mur- 
dered by the policy had in her desperadem previously 
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but unsuccessfully requested ibe Embassy to exerdse its 
good offices. She asked that its influence exerted to ob- 
tain for her son a fair trial and to protect him against irregu- 
lar and illegal retaliatory aggression. 

“Sra. Rnbiera was told tbat tbe Embassy could not inter- 
vene in any way, due to tbe fact that tbe youtb was not of 
Ameri can nationality. From tbe Embassy she went to tbe 
Uruguayan legation vdiere she was promised tbat sudi 
friendly intercession as diplomatic procedure permitted 
would be made for the safety of the boy. 

“At two o’clock a buUet-riddled and otberwise disfigured 
body was found on tbe comer of 6 and 15 streets, Miramar. 
Later this was identified by Sra. Rubiera as tbe remains of 
her son vdio had last been seen in the custody of tbe police 
in Havana.*’ 

Rubiera bad been held fourteen months in the Isle of 
Pines penitentiary; but two weeks after his release— one of 
Macb^o’s foke festures of generosity— he was seized again 
by the police. 

According to the Hett/ana-American News, Senora Julia 
Rubiera “reaffirmed to-day that die had called on tbe 
American Embassy in a vain attempt to obtain mercy for 
herson. . . .’* Her statement “was denied to-day at the Em- 
bassy, but Mrs. Rubiera tells her story with a wealth of de- 
tail that substantiates tbe trath.’’ Otbm sources of informar 
tion also confirm Sraora Rubiera’s story. 

Guggenheim states that “he interceded time and again 
to request a fair trial’’— queer commentary on Culnm justice 
—"for the arrested oppositionists.’’ “No statement can be 
hsued as to tbe number of Cubans whose lives have been 
qiared by this humane and unofficial intercession; and the 
rescued Cubans, while privatdy gratefuL are rdluctant to 
admit they appealed to the Amerfoan Embassy.” We have 
already seen how people are murdered and maltreated 
vdien it is discovered they have appealed to the Embassy. 

After prolonged careftil inquiries hi^ and low, I have 
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been able to find no one, exo^t Mariana de la Torre de 
Mendoza (for whom he acted only after scandalous public- 
ity) , Alvarez and Martfnez Saenz (employed by a National 
City Bank law-firm) and several revolutionists after the 
Aug^ust, 1931, fracas. Alvarez was murdered; Martinez and 
two other lawyers were sent to the Ide of Pines; Mariana 
de la Torre is in exile. Even to ask drumhead court-martials 
to give fair trial is a travesty in itsdf. The Guggenheim re- 
lease goes on to state that “of course a number ... were 
killed before he [IQ could take any action.” Why does he 
thus attempt to minimize the many hundreds of worthy 
Cubans oflicially murdered? Further to diowhis ^x)d faith, 
he seizes upon a tedmicality to refute Menocal, vdio stated 
in the New York Times, “Every Embassy except that of the 
United States is sheltering political refugees. Althoi^^ the 
American Embassy is the one to which Cubans shouM turn 
most readily for protection in such times as diese> I do not 
know of one Cuban who has gone there. Surdy there is a 
reascm for that.” Guggenheim cried, ^'Another ddiberate 
distorticm of fact,” and pedantically split hairs— “diere are 
only diree Embassies in Havana.” Mencxal neglected to 
say “Embasdes and L^;ations.” In addition Guggenheim 
d^es that Cubans took refuge in the Spanish Embassy. 
The contrary is true. The Biiddi, Mexican, Uruguayan, 
Brazilian, and Panama representatives have rqieatedly and 
indefad^bly done far more to help persecuted Cubans in 
the Tiawip of humanity than Guggenheim; nor have they 
ever been accused of meddliug. The Spanidi Ambassador 
in addition bas had to protest against the wanton police- 
murder of his nationals, much as we protested to Spain in 
the cdlcmial days. 

Another evidence of GnggpnbCTin’s good faith may be 
dedutied from his acdcm in the case of the aged Professor 
Carlos de la Torre put under arrest in his home. News of 
Torre’s arrest aroused univmsal c r iti c ism in the United 
.Statps- On the State Dqiartment’s inquiry, the armed 
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guards were at once removed. Guggenheim then made the 
simple public announcement that De la Torre was not un- 
der arrest. The true facts would have discredited Machado. 

The President of the Cuban Patriotic League, in a pam- 
jdilet, “Ambassador Guggenheim and the Machado Pro- 
gram,*' states, "When Mr. Gt^genheim mentions a series of 
murders cm both sides,” he is openly ujdiolding and shelter- 
ing Machado. He knows that the latter commenced his 
vdiolesale murder cm Aug^ust ao, 1925, when he had Editor 
Armando Andr6 killed. . . . Then followed the harrow- 
ing assassinadcms of labor leaders, Antonio Li^iez, Varona, 
Villafuerte, Cuxart, Editcn Aguiar, and many others. All 
throng igaG he continued ... (a lor^ list of names). 
Gamaguey Islanders were “bumped ofiE” by the hundreds. 
"EL Dia of April 14, 1996, listed twenty-seven murders of 
'Islandecs* up to that, day . . . igay compiled a frig^itful 
list . . . [many names].” And he ad^ that Chester Wrig^ 
returned to the United States with "147 substantiated cases 
of assassinaticm. ... In 1928 he [Machado] broke out 
with renewed fury. ... El Heraldo de Cuba [official pa- 
per] reported nineteen [prisoners murdered] in one bunch. 
Machado started 1929 with Julio Antonio MdOa, and kept 
up at full blast during that year and 1930. [Long lists fol- 
low for 1930, 31, 32.] Seven years cjf uninterrupted po- 
grom. . . .” The ratio in favcu of the government, con- 
cludes Betencouit, is ^00 to 1. The fact that the Ambassador 
has or has not saved two or three persons out of the hun- 
dreds upcm hundreds ofScially murdered, is basically ir- 
relevant. The effort e:^>ended in curbing the sanguinary 
instincts of the Havana police in this cnr that case could 
better be depended in rectifying our vhole policy so that 
Cuba migjht, through the e^ndsed will of its people, re- 
turn to ncjrmal cemdidons with general guarantees. As it is 
the Culnn opposidemist marked for death had a very slim 
chance in the personal ticket he hdd in the lottery of the 
American Ambassador's good-wilL 
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8 ARMS TO MACHADO 

Our neutrality laws prevent 
tlie opposition from acquiring aims and amnumirioTi to re- 
cover dieir government; but Machado, to hold Cuba help- 
less under his criminal tyranny, thor^ he cannot pay Im 
teadiers, is permitted to buy any amount of arms and am- 
mmiition in the United States. A large shipment of ma- 
chine-guns entered while I was there, and the deriks of the 
steamer Tela on which I sailed from New Orleans had 
been converted into stables for horses to put more men in 
the saddle to maintain the present iniquity. Heavy pur- 
chases of bombing planes have also been made. 

Those opposed to Machado can buy no arms. They have 
been diad^ed and arrested in this country. Nothing for 
instance, was crueler than the recent deportations of strik- 
ing Cuban tobacco workers from Tampa to Cuba which, 
inevitably meant for them persecndcm, imprisomnent and 
danger of death. They were held by Madbado in a stockade,, 
a fact inadvertently revealed by the fli^it horn the place of 
Jos£ Gonzdlez Cosuegra. 

Interviewing Secretary of State Ferrara, 1 inquired if 
there was anything in the rumor that the opposidonists 
in the United States planned to launch a new armed espedi- 
dcm. He pulled out a letter from the chief of the Cuban 
secret service in the United States which stated that with 
the cooperadcm of the American authorities, all the Cubans 
were being dosdy watched and would be arrested at the 
sign of the first move. 

In his igoa report; Secretary cS. War Root said, cm the 
cxxasionof Cuba finally being given independence: "I . . . 
hope that this strong and well-deserved frienddiip of Cuba 
may be permanent,” that it mig^ "never be alienated by 
our treatment of the smaller and weaker power,” that the 
United States mig^t “never lose their deep interest in the 
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wel&re of the new Tq>ablic whicfh they have called into 
being with so much labOT and sacrifice.” 

Of all Latin-American countries, the people of Cuba 
have ever been most friendly to the United States; but this 
feeling is rapidly changing. 

In 1931 a circular asked the Cuban people to show their 
dhpleasme “of the Ambassador's dealings” by consuming 
“no product of the United States if substitutable by other 
Cuban or frne%n products. Do not travel in steamships 
under the American flag. Do not enter moving picture 
^ows e:diibiting American film^ or any other establish- 
ment, hotel or American business place in Cuba. Do not 
amsume d^ectric current vdudi is American. Do not dqposit 
a sii^^ cent in any American bank, substituting the same 
with the Cuban or Canadian banks doin^ local business.” 

A boycott exists in smne 64 Cuban cities against the 
American Utilities Company. The Havana Electric rail- 
ways came to a stands^ for several weeks, paralyzed 
by a strike of its employees and refusal of the public to ride 
(m the tramways. The main oflBces of the Electric Company 
have been bombed in Havana and in cities in the interior 
and considerable damage done. The American Fiveand- 
Ten-Cent store was partly wrecked by a bmnb. The largest 
American Hotd, the SeriUa-BQtmme, has had to dose its 
doors. 

Other American business in Cuba is feeling the pinch. 
And-Americaiiism is showing considerable gprowth. 

This is the tragic finale of Root’s h<^ in 190X that the 
good feeling between the two countries mi^t never be 
disturbed; that we, the powerful, should never do anything 
to destroy Cuban faith and friendliness. 
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1 WOOB£N MONEY 


Cuba provuxes an kxceixent 
springboaid to dive into the troubled waters of tbe new 
administration. Four important names, hi^i in Democratic 
councils, are closely linked with Cuban albiis: Owen D. 
Young, Norman H. Davis, Danid C. Roper, and William 
Hartman Woodin. 

Does the intimate Cuba tie-up of new hig^ officials. Sec- 
retary of Xreasury Woodin and Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, not to mention the great influence cd Young and 
Davis, augur any hope of change? Or will Roosevelt carve 
out his own independent policy? 

Woodin, untQ accepting offiirc. President of the Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry Company, had most intimate rela- 
tions with the Machado r^gune. Because of this connecrticm, 
die Vice-President of the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Oscar B. Cintas, was appointed Cuban Ambassador 
at Washington. 

Why should Woodin, on aooeptii:^ the office of Secretary 
of Treasury, have dined at the Cuban Embassy? 

On the north side of Cuba in Camaguey provinoe, set 
among horizon-stretching silver-greai cane-fidds and humid 
banana groves, is the oncedirxving town of Woodin. Years 
ago, the place was renamed after our sweedy-smiling^ cul- 
tured Secretary of Treasury. The event was properly cde- 
brated with fireworks, bands and banquets. Mr. Woodin, 
then as since interested in business, music, numismatics — 
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“Goins are the metallic footprints of nations** — and. the up- 
lift of poor but beautiful theater ardsts, could find no time 
to visit the scene of the source of much of his fortune and 
grreet the people thus honoring him for his enterprise in 
railway and si^ar devdopment in our Cuban colony. But 
Mrs. Woodin journeyed diither. 

Present was handmme young Oscar B. Cintas. To be 
handsome for some people spdls ruin, for others success. 
For Gintas, not endowed wiA striking intellect, his good 
looks and winning ways have meant unusual success. He 
was bom into a poor, middle-class family of a small interior 
town of Cuba; and in that mongrd oppressed world of the 
backward Spanish colony, people of fine physique were 
rare enou^ to excite attention. 

A prominent F-n glish railroad man sent him to En^and 
to be educated. He came back modishly dressed, speaking 
F.n g^ish. His patron found him a position in the Banco 
Nadonal of Cuba. But not having great interest in bank- 
balances not his own, Gintas presently found himself on the 
street. 

But as salesman of sundry imparted products, his hand- 
some build and eager personality found proper outlet. 
Presendy he was selling American Gar and Foundry pro- 
dticts. In those days the booming sugar industry was laying 
four thousand miles of track from the Centrales out throu|^ 
the cane-fields— limidess business for W<xxlin*s company. 

From managing the Cuban end, Cintas was brou£^ to 
the United States. His sensitive interest in painting and 
beauties the spirit attracted the refined composing sen- 
sibilities of Woodin; his handscnne bearing bri^btened the 
Woodin home; enduring fri endship resulted. 

When a boy Wb(H3in*s father ms^ him dean easting s at 
ninety cents a day— so grievous a task for such a young 
esthete, he fled to Europe to study music and hecame a 
composer not jealous of Wagner. But ultimately he stepped 
into full charge of the American Car and Foundry Com- 
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pany. Soon his interests expanded into allied lines. Despite 
his obvious gentility, dmii]^ the War he ocmverted his plant 
to make murderous munitions. He also manufactures one- 
third of all the carburetors for General Motors, sundry 
other rail supplies, and builds ACF cruisers. When Federal 
agents began pot-diotting innocent yachtsmen as rum- 
runners, Woodin turned violently Wet. Until taking gov- 
ernment office, he was chairman of the American Locomo- 
tive Company, mn by his cousin>. aod director of its sub- 
sidiary, tjte Montreal Lcxxmiotive Works. The American 
Lcxcnnotive Gmnpany contnds half a dozen mi^^ity sub- 
sidiaries and over ten years ago made a contract on a fifty- 
fifty basis with the General Electric Company to turn out 
dlectrical engines. Woodin is also a director of the Reming- 
tcm Arms Company, vdiich produces onothird the nmall 
arms and ammunition manufactured in this country, and in 
Cuba found excdlent market; anyway people there had to 
be kept in their places so as not to throw stones at Woodin’s 
railroad or blow up bridges. 

Woodin’s interest in Cuban railways is far-reaching. Till 
accq>ting office, he was director of the Cuba Company, a 
large holding concem, estimated by its president, Mr. Her- 
bert C. T.akin, before the Senate Judiciary Suhoommittee 
in igag, to own properties in rail and sugar valued at ¥i75>- 
<KX>,ooo. Of its 640,000 shares, only a,ooo were then owned 
by Cubans. It controlled through its subsidiaries, the Cuba 
Railroad, the Cuba Northern, and other companies (1,000 
miles of public service railroad, inventoried a few years 
earlier at $165,000,000); it owned direcdy 300,000 acres 
of land; and subsidiaries, 250,000 more. Thirty-three thou- 
sand acres of this was un^r cultivation, lar^y through 
leases running for ten years and worked by hdxnexs whose 
TnaYinmiTTi wage was then $1.50 a day, and is now almost 
nfl. Woodin is not only on the board of directors of the 
Cuba Company, but is a director of the Cuba Railroad 
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Company, tbe Consolidated Railroad Company and the 
Compania Cabana. 

More important fellow directors are Herbert C. Lakin, a 
rdadve by marriage of former Secretary of State Sdmson; 
and Horatio Seymour Rubet^ odio after helping free Cuba, 
became president and director of the Cuba Consolidated, 
the Cuba Railroad and Cuba Nortbmm. Under Machado 
he has received two Cong^ressional decorations, one espe- 
cially created, “Great Friend of Cuba.” Equally important 
as directors are Percy Rockefeller, George £. Devendorf 
(vice-president American Founders Corporation, president 
and director of the American and Overseas Corporation, 
director of the Public Utilities Holding Corporation); and 
R. C. Tripp (Curtis Aeroplane and Motor). 

T .atin, “for old times* sake/’ has lobbi^ ardently for 
Machado in Washington on the Barlow case and sugar 
questions. For that purpose he collected f 100,000 and ex- 
pected to raise $50,000 more. At first he contended to the 
Senate investigation that he represented merdy the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Cuba and the United States 
Sugar Association,^ founded in igaa or 1923, the president 
of which was George A. Zahriskie; dose Hcxiver friend. But 
cross-examination forced Takin to discdose he also repre- 
sented the Cuban rnill-owiiers and Machado. He was asked 
**q)edfically and direedy'* by Cuban Secretary of Agricul- 
ture (whose son was a son-in-law of Machado) to go to 
Wadiingtcm to lobby; and he remained constantly in touch 
with Machado by letter, cable and personal emissaries . 

The leading attorney hired by lakin was Edwin P. Shat- 
tuch the Shattuck, Bangs and Davis firm— promised 

1 Among odieis the foUowiiig companies were memben: AntiOa Oator 
pany; Atlantic Bnit and Sugar, Gaiacas So^, Coilia Caban American, 

Guinn Dominican, Gaznidcow-Kioiida, Elia, Eiddicy, Ftandsoo^ EUton Eton 
WokIbs (SL Louis), Gcnenl Sugar, Heeshey Gocporaidon, Hdcnugueio Central 
Oogpui^ion, Ingeiiia Borvenir Company, W. J. MoCahan Sngir Ttrfwiaig and 
ICflIaases Gosnpany, Mawafi Sugar, Natianad Sc^ar Refining Company (New 
New MqnefD Sugar, So led a d, Sugar Estates of Qrienic^ Sugar Flanten 
Opeiaring Oo mp i my, Tiumeu Si^^. 
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$100,000 for his efioits. T-atin oonstandy stressed to all his 
badkeis that Shattuck had daily entr^ to Hoover. 

Shattuck had long been associated with Cuban sugar 
activities. In 1923, he received a fee of over $80,ooo hom 
H. B. Havdey, president of the Cuban American Sug^ 
Company, and from 1928-23, $60,000 or more from the 
Czamiskow-Rionda Company. He had been employed by 
our government Sugar Equalization Board feom 1917-1919 
and collected fees from it as late as 1927. 

At Machado’s direct request, and paid by Cuban mill- 
owners, as well as receiving nearly $2,000 in expenses from 
Lakin, Encxh Crowder also lobbied 

Another Lakin employee (paid by the Cuba Company) 
was Colonel Carroll (presented to T -akin years before by 
Crowder), who was g^ven $10,000 for lobbying; “talking 
with everybody," and $4,500 monthly up to a tot^ of nearly 
$30,000 invesdgatii]^ and opposu]^ the Barlow Haim- 
In addition Carroll had for ten years been attorney for the 
Cuban Embassy ($4,800 monthly). It was he who went in 
his private car to Cuba, g^t Machado zi^it after he was 
dlecrted President, and broug^ him to this country to see 
Cooli^^e— “took him over to the White House.” For, as 
Carroll put it, “I intend to try in whatever way I can to 
■maiutaiTi and sustain . . . the Machado government as I 
would if an assault were made upon my own country.” 
(After all a stipend of over $100,000 with a liberal expense 
account should command some loyalty.) In addition Carroll 
was attorney for the United Fruit Ccmpany ($i5,(X)o an- 
nually) with heavy Cuban investments, not to menticm his 
phenomenal salaries as attorney for the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, ete. (good customers of Wbodin), and for 
the Royal Dutch ShelL 

Carroll was outspoken. The Barlow claim was fought 
because it cast aq)ersi(»is on the “justice in Cuban courts 
. . . dominated by President Machado.” The Wbcxlin- 
T-akiu Cuba Ccnnpany had, said CartbU, “an investment of 
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. . . $170,000,000 in Cuba. They were greatly interested 
in the administradon of Madbado. They . . . think he is 
mating a fine President . . . they like the administration 
of Machado, think, it the best they have ever had down 
diere, and they want to sustain it,” for “the orderly pro- 
ceeding of Cuban government” was “very important to the 
prosperity of those interested in Cuban afiEaiis.” 

T-atin, q)eaking reverendy of the “broad and capable 
dioulders of President Madiado,” admitted he would al- 
ways do vdiatever he "mig^t be called upon to do by the 
[Cuban] government in behalf of the Cuban interests,” and 
^ propo^ “to take some people to Cuba to prove to them 
that CuIml is not in the desperate state that some people 
have believed.” 

Hie got Cuban and American Masons in Havana to come 
to Washii^;ton and interview influential fellow-Masons in 
the govemmoit and elsewhere, and to write letters in be- 
half of honorary 33d degpcee Mason Machado. Thou^ 
Machado has imprisoned and murdered fellow Masons, 
Masonry has been one of the most ardent secret defenders 
of Madiado in this country. 

Similar undercover action was obtained throu^ the 
Rotary Clubs. 

Percy Rockefeller, also associated with the Woodin rail 
interests, is likewise a director with Woodin in the Remii^- 
ton Arms Company. We have already noted his connecdon 
with Guggenheim and ramified Cuban enterprises. 

His banking connection in New York is the National City 
Bank (he is a director). Charles £. Mitchell, until recently 
Chainnan of the Executive Board of that institution, was 
a director, along with Woodin, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and has been director of numerous 
Cuban sugar companies. 

Associated with Woodin in the powerful Remington 
Arms Company, besides Rockefeller, dionld be mentioned 
F. P. Adams (also of Air Reduction), V. £. S. Griswold 
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(treasurer, W. 8c J. Sloane Company and dirprt-rw of Chase); 
Frederick Winthrc^ Allen (of Woodin’s subsidiary Trans- 
america Company, of Lee Higginson, and diT prfmr of Chase, 
International Telephone and Tdlegraph, Ods Elevator, 
Van a di um Corporadon, etc.); Seward Prosner (Chase cor- 
poradon. General Motors and Kennicott Copper, a Gug- 
genheim interest). 

Mr. Charles Ebyden, connected with sevoity companies, 
a member of the Chase execudve committee, is associated 
with Woodin in die American Locomodve Company and 
the Montreal Locomodve Works, as was also V^ggin, 
farmer head of Chase. Haydoi also has rdadons with 
Woodin through numerous American railways. The Ward 
Bakery Company also claims Hayden as a director, and is 
related to milk and other Cuban monopolies sustained by 
military authority. Hayden is also interested in CocarCola 
Company which has two Cuban plants; the Cuban Pordand 
Cement Company, owned by the Intemadonal Cement 
Corporadon; and the Matanzas (along with Chadboume) 
and Punta Alegre sugar companies. 

Some of these names tie up with the Electric Bond and 
Share Company and its subsidiary, American and Foreign 
Power, of Owen D. Young fame, so instrumental, via Cad^ 
in hidping Madiado into (dice, vdiich have recdved enor- 
mous favors from Machado, both in legislation and tax- 
tivoridsm and the duxidng of people in consumers* strikes. 

Three of Woodin*s directors of the American Car and 
Foundry Company are also directors of Electric Bond and 
Share Oampany: W. C. Potter, Lewis Eugene Pierson, John 
D. Ryan (just died). We have already mentioned their con- 
necxicm with the Gu^;enheim interests. Pierson is also ccm- 
nected with the Freeport Texas Company vdiich runs the 
Cuban American Manganese Corporadon. 

Woodin is thus, through interhxking directorates, loans, 
concessions and privileges, dosdy linked with all the finan- 
cial, public utility, sugar and mining interests, direcdy or 
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indirecdy responsible for upholding Machado. We have 
seen that the president and lawyers of the company in 
whuh Woodin is most deeply interested in in Cuba have 
testified that they would do anythii^ to keep Machado in 
power and stop fhe slig^itest criticism of him. 

Woodin’s most direct approach is through die Cuba 
Company and affiliated railways and sugar companies. 

In defiance of the Foraker Amendment prohibiting our 
first occupation to grant concessions^ Sir William Van 
Home incorporated the Cuba railway under a New Jersey 
charter, with only 160 shares of $50,000 each— one of the 
most aristcxTatic companies on record. Later the shares 
were split up. By Decembm- 1, 1902, the road, running east- 
ward horn Santa Clara to Santiago and to Andlla cm Nipe 
Bay was opened for operation. Presidmit Gdmez; as he said, 
“relyii^ cm die support of Congress and, above all, the aid 
of Divine Providence,” subsequendy gave the Cuba rail- 
way a $6,cxx> kilometer subsidy to build the Marti-Man- 
zaiiQlo branch and east to San Luis north of Santiago. 

Various manipulations later tcxik place to extend this 
company’s ccmtroL The leading Gubsm instrument of the 
Woodin-Lakin rail manipulatiQns was ColonH Jos6 Miguel 
Tarafa (now dead), father of Cintas’ wife. 

The ambition of the Cbba railway precipitated one of 
the most tangled complications in Cuba’s lusttny, what 
Professor Chapman calls a "major grafting deaL” The so- 
called Tarafa law— to benefit the Cuba railroad— was en- 
acted in 1924. signed in final form by Machado and netted 
the concern at least $9,000,000 extra profiL Apparendy to 
create a great Cuban railway consolicfetion to liberate the 
idand from the clutches of fordign capital, the project 
played hugely upcm the nationalistic sentiment Zayas bad 
fomented during and after Crowd!a'’s defmture. The "pa- 
triotic” enterprise was to merge the Cuba railway with 
two Cuban lines; the Cuba Northern and the Camaguey 
and Nuevitas: the "patriotism,” aoccmding to La Discuadn, 
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consisfeed in “ditching^* the Cuban minority stockholders 
of the smaller companies and turning over the Cnhan lines 
to the Woodin-Lakin-Rockefeller corporation. 

That the new patriotic cxnnpany mi^^ have greater suc- 
cess, all sugar enterprises were obliged to abmdon their 
ports— some 47 in all— from which they had pievioudy 
shipped, so the railway mig^ have the revenue of transport- 
ing sugar to oflEicially designated ports, thus increasing ship- 
ping and wharfage costs at the e3q}ense of independent Cu- 
ban growers and the general interests of Cuba. A system of 
rebates permitted enterprises controlled by or friendly to 
Woodin and associates to out-oompete other interests. 

Admittedly the passage of the law was boug^ The Vet- 
erans and Patriots Association charged that a minimum of 
f 6,000 was paid to the Congressmen; $20,000 to Senators, 
and $500,000 to President 2 ^yas. Certainly the bill was 
shoved thioi:^^ with practically no discussion. 

ImmediatdLy the sugar people raised a hue and cry, de- 
nouncing the law as confikatory, censuring the graft and 
secrecy with which it bad been enacted. The issue was car- 
ried to the State Department. The Cuban government has- 
tened to validate the Santa Maria port belonging to the 
General Sugar Company, Le., the National City Bank, so 
that this powerful concern withdfew as an opponent. Wash- 
ington lost interest, urged the contenders to compromise. 
But the Cuban Minister in London, through Washii^;tan 
pressure, was removed for making declarations against the 
merger. Furdier compromises were finally ^ected, but the 
railroad was given a strai^e-hold on all new port devdkip- 
ment and sug^ espansion. Machado put the final seal on 
tbw great Cuban welfare work. Perhaps Mr. Woodin then 
composed bis famo us ditty on bluebirds: 

Oh, hear the happy bluebirds smg^ in the rain. 

Thefre siting to the rainbow there again. 

So let us be She bluebirds, happy all day lon^ 

Foigstting aU our troubles in a sunny song. 
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Daniel C. Roper of tlie new administration is also close 
to the elem ents which help keep Machado in power. Be- 
fore taking ofiBce, he had l^n a representative of the fol- 
lowing sugar ccmotpanie^ for the most part closely ctmnecied 
with the National City Bank, Mitchell and Rcxkefeller, a 
few with the Chas e National: Cuba Cane, Punta Alegre, 
Gnanthoamo, Cuban American, Matanzas, Franciscx), Genr 
eral Sugar, Caribbean Sugar, Fidelity, Cuban Dominican, 
etc. 


St NORMAN BAVIS 

Another man hi^ in Demo- 
cratic m nneils, Norman H. Davis, also used Cuba as a 
cratch to rise to wealth and power. He arrived there broke, 
but in time became connected with various contracting 
companies and president of his own bank, the Cuba Trust 
Company. 

The most exorbitant deal in the annals of Cuba is closdy 
asscxaated with his name— the notorious Ports Company of 
Cuba concesncm, granted by President G6me^ January 95, 
1911. Designated penis were to be drec^ied and kept in 
Gonditicni for thirty years in return, during the entire pe- 
riod, for a levy of 68 cents a tem (70 cents for American) 
merchandise and 95 cents a ton cm ooaL The company, 
purely a piper ooncem, issued $io,cK)o,txK> stoch vhich 
went to the backets and prominmt members of the Ubaal 
Party in power, indudmg Migudl C^spedes and Orestes 
Ferrara. Fig^ hundred and twenty-five thousand dollar 
first mortgage bemds were also parceled out. The Pents 
Company also gave gocxl sineenrres to politicians. A law- 
partner of Orestes Ferrara, speaker of the Cuban Chamber, 
was made a director; Ferrara headed the legal dqiartment; 
which also induded Cdspedes. Ferrara and C^qtedes are the 
two Ing guns to-day in the Machado cabinet. 

In September, 1913, the Times of Cuba, poindiig out 
why the Ports Cennpany dionld not snfEer loss having any 
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privileges curtailed, declared diat it prolnbly had "paid 
out a laigie amount of money to get the mnrpssmns, scores 
of Cuban officials and lawmahers^from President down 
to common policemen— receiving their share of the 
spoils. . . 

Revenue returns for the first year were estimated at one 
million dollars and were e:>^)ected to increase during the 
next twenty-nine years. Though work of a value of only 
$10,000,000 was to be performed, Davis’ bank, the Trust 
Company, which loan^ a million ddOar^ appraised the 
concession at $25,000,000. Davis journeyed to London, bag 
stufEed with $6,000,000 in bonds. Sperling and Company 
ofEered them to the publm in May, igii, the proq>ectus 
stating diat tiie works plus bond interests would be mitirely 
paid off within fifteen years, leaving the inctnne of the 
remaining fifteen years, less maintenance costs, entirely 
to the stockholders. 

The contract for the entire job was sublet to T. L. 
Huston Contracting Onnpany. Ibis company had been in- 
corporated in Havana, September 27, 1904, by TilTingfrast 
L’Hommedieu Hudson (ex-U. S. Engineers) and Norman 
H. Davis, who together turned in $19,900 in materials and 
contracts to pay up the bulk of the $20,000 capitaL The 
venture ptoqiered. Affiliated subsidiaries, su^ as the 
Huston Concrete Cmnpany and the Huston-Trumbo 
Dredging Company were formed; it acquired the inex- 
haustible Camoa quarry near Havana. At Concha, by 1913. 
it bad the largest concrete pipe-plant in the world. 

The New York bankers were concerned over this raid on 
customs lest loan-payments suffer. The State Department 
advised the Cuban minister, June 23, 1911, that tins was a 
“hi^Uy improvident and dangerous fiscal policy.” The fol- 
lowing year it took the matter up with the Ports Company 
direct, sdso brought pressure to bear on Cuba at the rnmnent 
when marines had landed to suppress the negro rebellion. 

Eig^ days b^ote leaving off^, Gdmez puUished a de- 
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cre^ approved by the Ports Company and the American 
Ipgarinn, allowing the Cuban government to punhase out- 
standing stock at a valuation set by three appraisers, one of 
^om would be appointed by the United States. Stork issue 
was limited to f 10.000,000. The Ports Company received 
new favors, was relieved of performing part of the assigned 
work, was granted tide to reclaimed lands; its mortgages 
and contracts were rea)gnized. In such wise did the United 
States r^orm the iniquitous concession— by increasing ap- 
parent legality, without imperiling expected profits. 

The scandal refused to subside. Menocal voided the last 
Gomez decree and seized the properties. The company bad 
already done about $5,000,000 worth of work, but port 
dues had largdy covered this amount. The bond-holders 
and State Dqxrrtment at once brought pressure; and 
though the courts had uphdd the confiscaticm, Menocal 
ordoed indemification, but ddayed until 1916. By that 
time Menocal's dection was in doubt; he also needed funds. 
Fifteen million dollars was promised him as a reward for 
Cuba's declaration of war against Germany. 

Norman Davis had become a doUar-a-year man in the 
Treasury Department, in charge of recommending Allied 
loans; and the United States and Davis’ bank became 
doubly insistent upcm a settlement of the ports concession. 
It was socm clear without such settlement to his company, 
Davis would hold up the “patriotic” loan. 

A Mencxal decree authorized the exchange of $7,000,000 
5 percent Cuban bonds for the same amount cxE ccnnpany 
bcmds. The properties of the company, valued at $i8.cxx>,- 
cxx). including 831,044 square meters of Havana water- 
firont; were returned to it. The Cuban government, in short, 
returned the company its assets and assumed its debts. 
Thus, the United States, aided and advised by patriotic 
Mr. Davis, hdped save Cuba from improvident squander- 
ii^ of her resources. Shortly after Congress authorized this 
arrangement, Cuba received her antidpafied “Liberty” loan. 
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This holy concmi of the United States governmoit over 
the improper ports concession was stripped of its good front 
by our championship of two of the most hig^-binder con- 
cessions in all of Gulp’s history: the McGiveny-Rokeby con- 
cession for the sewering and paving of Havana and the 
Reilly concession for £he Gienfuegos aqueduct, pushed 
through by the Magoon administration. sewer:^ sys- 
tem was inadequate before it was laid; the poor paving 
*'made American contractors the jibe of Gubans for a dec- 
ade.” 

'While these connections of Woodin, Roper, Davis and 
Young do not augur favorably for any solution of Guba’s 
fundamental problems by the new Democratic administra- 
ticm, present indications are that since the sugar industry 
is now largely owned by the Ghase National Bank and the 
National Gity, reduction in our tariff toward Cuba is almost 
inevitable, together with steps to potd Guban, Hawaiian, 
Filipino and Puerto Rican sugar. Ghadboume’s preBedion 
attacks on Roosevdt are not likely to add to President 
Roosevelt's faith in the preposterous sugar plan now in 
force. And of course the Woodin-Lakin-Rockefdler rail inr 
terests have suffered tremendously by the economic policies 
of Machado, his favoritism to a narrow chqne of American 
interests, the coitral highway, the dechne of sugar, and the 
disorder which has stopped almost all passenger trafBc:. It 
is doubtful if to-day Takin would sing such hig^ praises for 
the Machado tyranny. 

Such steps would improve economic conditions and re- 
store some of otn: own lost trade, but without a political 
dean-up, will be merdy dangerous ”stx>thing-5yrcq>.” Polit- 
ical bitterness has becmne so deep rooted that no lasting 
stability can be achieved rmtil Nhuhado is driven frcnn 
the island, and even then months and years may be required 
to strai^iten things out. To buttress up Machado with 
ecxmcnnic rdEonns, however capable, will lead the new ad- 
ministraticm into the same pit&Us as Guggenheim; and will 
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in the end merely aggravate the difficulties he helped pro- 
mote. 

Unfartunatdy Sumner WeUes, the new ambassadm, has 
already indicated this wiU be precisdy the policy which wQl 
be followed. The only new device being proposed is the 
hoary trick of dictator Porfirio Diaz of Mexico to fool the 
public into believing he intended to resign; viz., the crea- 
tion of the oStx of a ^^ce-Presidarcy. 
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1 SCHMIDI.APP AND SOI.DIERS 


Xhe state department's RE~ 
sponsibility far Cuban loans is clearly defined. Mr. Lamont 
testified befare the Senate Finance Committee, December 
i8, 1931, that tbe Platt Amendment requiied the Cuban 
gnovemment to secure special approval o£ die American 
emment befare it could flcm any faire^;n loans. American 
bankers have always secured sudb approvaL The depart- 
ment has g^ven its consent to all loans allocated there— is 
directed involved. 

Tbe long history o£ American loans to Cuba is fall of 
complicated and dubious twisrings whicb would require 
volumes.' 

AFcior to the r^jiiiie the fioHovnog honk loans were floated: 

1904 Estrada Paliiiar-S|ieycT & Gol. fes/xxMxxiw 5% taK-finecL 
Security: Excise taxes, 15% antoms. 

Pttrpose: Vetaan payments^ 

1909 Gdnacz-Speyer, fidi^Joa^oao, tax-fiDce. 

Security: Prior cnstoms lien. 

Purpose: Retiie fs»i9(li585 mtemals, 

Havana sewerage. 

CSenfacgoB aqncdnct, 

1914 Menocad— J. P. Mdigan, iioyooogooob 5% tax-free^ 

Security: 10% ensrom s, if inanfiident other revennes. 

19x1 Zayas— Morgan, l^yoooyoooL 

19^3 Shyasn-Morgan, ^tMioo/ioo, 5 V(% tax-^te. 

Security: 10% rev enu es c a roerffng l^ogoooyoooL 
Purpose: Retiie |^/xmm)oo loan. 

Past services, ^jooojooo, 

Pmd of ^social AcoaonlSr H^yooogooo. 

Pensums; Sujooojooo. 

Back poh^ woeIl oMigatioDS, $i8/xiimxio. 

Internal bonds, ^/XMiyooou 

cany on. public wasdha^ 
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In addition to the Chadboume sugar bonds, to be con- 
sidered in the last diapter, July i, i 987 > J* Morgan 
and Company made a 5^ percent ^,000,000 loan due seri- 
ally, 1928-1937. Prior to this loan, Lamont at a banquet to 
Madiado in New York, April, 1927, is reported by the press 
to have stated: "We do not care by what means, but we 
shou ld like to see sudi a good administrator remain in 
powm:.” This money was used to take up at par previous 
credits of the Zayas government whidb. Machado, Gatlin 
and other associates had bou^t up at a few cents on the 
dollar. It is estimated that |6,ooo,ooo were cleaned up on 
this deaL 

February 19, 1927, the Chase Bank s^paed a contract to 
loan Cuba $10,000,000 at 6 percent for four years in return 
for deferred payment public works certificates and a $400,- 
000 commission. It also made later loans on the same basis, 
to build the famous east-to-west road and the capitol build- 
ing (mentioned in the first chapter), thou^ some later 
hinds were utilized to construct: private roads to Machado’s 
private hacdeodas, for constructing new towns owned body 
and soul by Machado, including one named after himself, 
an enterprise in which Guggenheim was especially inter- 
estecL 

June 22, 1928, the Chase people arranged for a revolt- 
ing credit of ^ 60 , 000,000 by the eschange of each succes- 
sive $io,CKX>,cxx> bloc of work certificates (up to a total of 
$50,otx>,cx)o) in 5J4 percent tax-hee serial certificates.* 

This issue was thm converted, February 26, 1930 (after 
Guggenheim’s arrival), into an $8o,ocx>,cxx) loan at 
percent due June 30, 1945.* 

>Xliae woe lednUe ia nine |6,:Qayooo inwilhnfim between December 31, 
ifUi. and June 30. isS5-0>eK to be oOeied to the public. The banfc ms gianted 
iJBd pcarPTnt cn all retired woiIl certificates and i perce nt on tfie |^/kw»joop 
pnnotpaL Gost of txansmunon of fionds tx> New Yack was to be paid ficxr by tbe 
goveziuneiit. Of these neir certificateg two tioyooodooo ingtalltngtifaK were 
on the New Tack manket* tforty'-odd miOioii Hriilain beiiig retanicd by thg baiilr- 

*The Ch a s e Campany tmned m 197*703134883 aeiial oertificates in poctCdlio 
and took f^oyooiMm bonds at 95 and interest* which wem at 98* 
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The gross profit of these multiple transactions, aocord- 
ing to Mr. Schmidlapp, vice-president of the Qiase Nar 
donal Bank, was $3,317,666, or about 5^ percent, a spread 
—if his figures are correct— which cannot 1^ consider^ ex- 
aggerated. But the $80,000,000 issue was taken at 95 and 
is redrable at 105. Also, to avoid defaulting, the Cuban 
government has had to obtain from Chase advance money 
for payments, at exorbitant intmest and discount rates. The 
Chase was asked by the Senate Finance Committee early in 
1932 to produce some of these short-tain advance contracts, 
but they were never indnded in the subsequently printed 
evidence. 

Obviously none of the public works, certainly not the 
capitdl, has returned anywhere near this cost and interest, 
even in indirect benefit to the nation, and of course, noth- 
ing directly. Schmidlapp estimated that the road cost $100,- 
000,000 alone; at that it is unfinished, has been narrowed 
beyond spodfications, and is breaking down. This is about 
$135,000 a mile instead of a normal cost of a few thousand 
dollars. An American company previously ofiEoed to build 
the entire road for $35,000,000. Considering this last as 
somevdiete near a normal pricx, the road represented a loss 
in graft of $65,000,000, or 65 percent in the utilization of 
the money. 

.S chnnidlap p testified to the Senate Finance Committee 
that he had paid no attention to the manner in which this 
money was spent. Senator King retorted, "Were you not 
interested . . . [in] making any investigation as to the pur- 
pose of the loan and the application of the funds?” Schmid- 
lapp admitted he did know the purpose. 

Part of this road contract was granted to Warren Brothers 
Company fighting suit, as Machado was previously advised. 

m, plus the 1 8o diaige and cxdnding the i peiccnt commissidii (feiXMXio), a 
gross 4S5 qxread. In addirion, the govanament paid the bank for scrvii^ as fiwl 
agent, and some 1*07470 for mioos sezvioes, pirn cost of ttansGetiing fonds and 

anailitig imrirwa. 
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in three American cities. But Madbado, C^spedes andotbets 
were investing in stock, of the favored company, at the time 
very depreciated; it jumped immediately afterward. 

AU of this pohaps py plains why Machado was willing to 
violate his solemn preelection pnnnise not to increase the 
public debL 

To secure the Chase loan, over $500,000 was paid to Jos£ 
T-tnilio Ohregdn y Blanco, Machado’s son-in-law, as man- 
ager of the Chase’s Havana subsidiary, in which capacity 
he received a $ig,o<x> salary, while simultaneously servii^ 
as hpad of the Havana clearing house and major-domo at 
the Palace (salary $2,400). The $500,000 was paid out by 
presidential decr^. 

Schmidlapp admitted that Obreg6n had been hired as “a 
man who had contacts in Havana; that had contacts 
throng^ut the island, that could perhaps be hd.pful in 
brii^;ing business to the bank.” How helpful, we have seen. 

Senator King: Your organization knew that he was the 
son-in-law of Mr. Machadc^ 

Mr. Schmidlapp: They did. 

King: ... Was not your company advised repeatedly 
that Mr. Machado was not a de jure President, or even de 
facto, but was holding position by reason of usurpation and 
violation of the consticution of Cuba? 

Schmidlapp: No. . . . 

Kir^: did you not know that Mr. Machado had 

ptocogned his ofl^; that is, prolonged it by uncxmstitu- 
tional cnr all^iedly unconstitutioiial methcx]^ 

Schmidlapp: No. 

King: ... that Mr. Machado ... had suppressed all 
pcditical parties and was governing by military rul^ . . . 

Schmidlapp: No. 

You knew that he had a rather large standing army? 

Schmidlapp: I did not give it a thnnght, ... 1 did not 
know what the Army of Cuba was. 
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What great concern over the security of rhe milTinifm paid 
out by American bond-bayersi March si, iqss, these bonds 
were quoted at 35 1/8. 

Senator Johnson: Do you know where Mr. Obregdn re- 
sided during the time that he was in your employ . . . 
whether he resided at the Presidential Falac^ 

Schmidlapp: 1 do not know. 

Mr. Williams (vice-president of the Chase-Harris Forbes 
Corporation): I ^ow, as a matter of fact, he did. 

Amoi^ others who received commissions for the Chase 
loan contract would be moitioned Mr. Catlin of the Cnhan 
Flectric Company with whom, as we have seen, Machado 
was intjmatdy connected, personally, politically anti in 
business deals. 


« CUBAN PROTBSTS 

In 1930 prior to the |8o,ooo,- 
000 loan, the Cuban Patriotic League (attacked so heartily 
by Guggenheim) sent out a circalar to all members of Con- 
gress, the President of the United States, and his cabinet 
as well as to aU banks, banking firms, and brokers. It there- 
fore was received by Schmidlapp's mmpany , the Na- 
ticmal Bank. It declared; 

1. Xhat the Machado government was illegal an«1 des- 
potic; that these loans were to be paid by the people of 
Cuba, who had had no say in the issuance thereoL 

St. That there was a laige deficit in the Cuban budgets, 
aduch started back in 1926. Machado was and is sustainir^ 
an immense army and bureaucracy to hold power and his 
bud^iet outlay was and is more than Cuba ran bear. Taxes 
are unbearable. The loans allowed him to remain in t^ce 
by covering his budget deficits and the Chase Bank was thus 
merely handing out money which the Cuban people would 
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have to pay and whidi was being utilized for their detriment 
and the suppression of dieir liberties. 

3. A lai^ part of the money advanced by the Chase 
Bank was pilfered by the Machado administration. It was 
chiefiy used to build a 680-mile road at a cost of over $100,- 
000,000 whuh could have been built for 40, or, at t^ ut- 
most, 50 millions. The capital, n riginally bid out for 
$3*500,000, cost over $20,000,000. Although it is consider- 
ably larger ihan the original project, in any event, it is a 
monument to the extravagance of the Marbado dictatorship, 
foianced by the Chase Bank. 

4* The money which is now being paid to the Chase 
Bank is sorely ne^ed by the Cuban population. Widespread 
misery reigns in Cuba to an incredible degree; it is diiecdy 
imputable to the Machado r ^me and in nowise to the price 
of sugar. Salaries of government employees are three 
months in arrears, that the Chase Bank may be paid. The 
market price of 38, which represents an immense loss to 
American investors, is proof tl^ Cuba is at the end of the 
rope and cannot pay. But for the Mathado iron rul^ a 
moratorium, hig^y beneficial to the Cuban people, would 
have beat already declared. 

5. The Chase Bank has actually given the Machado dic- 
tatorship a two years' lease on life. It has permitted th^ 
wholesale murder and e:q}loitation which has rhaTartPTiy«»d 
the Machado despotism. 

It now becomes dear vdiy Guggenheim hurried to Cuba 
to salvage the Machado r^;ime, why such efiCorts have hfv»T^ 
made to gag the press and magazines not merdy of CuIki 
but of this country, why every effort to retam the Cuban 
government to the Cuban pec^le will be resisted to the 
last ditch by American offidd and finanrid power. 

Orestes Ferrara, Guggenheim's dose friend (he even pro- 
ved servants for his home), has declared: “In the natn«» of 
the government I ratify the proposal to fnlfiH its intema- 
ricmal obligations even if the people have to cut down on 
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dieir food [they have done that to the starvation point], 
even if their ecxmomy leaves them naked.” 

Cuba m^^t wdl remember the words of GoozSlez Roa, 
representative of Mexico in the special 1923 Arbitration 
C ommi ss io n: “To consider that the foreigner, for the sole 
circumstance of owning bonds of a loan for which is re- 
sponsible a determined nation that has suffered severe in- 
ternal calamity, should be placed in a privileged position 
with reference to its natiomds, not only is contrary to the 
elemental spirit of justice but also to scorn the fundamental 
principles of the law of nations.” * 

The United States, for its part, mig^t wdl recall how it 
forced Spain to cancel all of Cuba’s debts. The full responsi- 
bility of the banks for Cuba’s present tragic situation ^ould 
be clarified preliminary to scaling down the hland’s debt. 


3 CAPITAI. PENETRATION 

Onelhird of Cuba’s territory, 
nearly go percent of the cultivable lands of the island, is 
owned or controlled by long-time leases by Americans or 
American corporations. The remainder is largely mort- 
g^aged to American banks and creditors. Ei^ty percent of 
the sugar industry belongs to citizens of the United States; 
the rest is controlled chiefly by American creditors. Cuba’s 
second industry— tobacco— is also mosdy American. Nearly 
all the banks, railroads, street-car lines, electric plants, tde- 
phone systems and other public utilities are owned by cap- 
ital from the United States. The dominant position in sQl 
this American enterprise has, during recent years, been 
assumed by the Inaiks, principally the National City, the 
Chase National and the House of Morgan. 

Novdreie dse, certainly not in the United States, has 
rugged capitalism had a freer hand than in Cuba. Yet in few 
plarps in the world to-day are ccmdidons quite as bad. 

4Xji rapondlHUdad haenmdanal dd esiado, S2. 
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Denied economic justice, the people can only be kept 
down by brutal despotism, iron-heeled militarism. Thus aU 
political doors are dosed to the honest and capable. 

Our share of responabilitjr for this situation is dearly 
demonstrable. 

American commerce with Cuba dates 1 »ck to Spanish 
colonial days of smugglii]^ and piracy. Clandestine com- 
merce flomridied before our own independency but not 
until the early ’nineties of the ei^teenth century were 
Cuban ports opened to neutral ships carrying fo^ and 
dothing. 

The first railway (Havana to Guines, 1837) was the work 
of Americans with Eng^&h money. Quite early American 
planters, near Matanzas and Cdrdenas introduce improve- 
ments and machinery into the sugar industry. By the ’fifties 
onetiiird the island’s trade was with the United States; 
we boug^ f ia,ooo,ooo, sold back $8,000,000— greater than 
Cuba’s commerce with Spain. Over half the vessels enter- 
ing Havana from 1851 to 1855 carried the American flag. 
By the ’eig^ities, one-fourth our foreign-trade tonnage was 
engaged in Cuban interchange. 

Thus variotis periods are discernible in American pene- 
tration of Cuba. Up until the end of the nineteenth century, 
our stake was lar^y trade, more or less dandestine. To- 
ward the dose of Spanish rule, some American investments 
— laigdy due to small private initiative— appeared in Cuba. 

Early independence was predominately the concessum 
and settler period. Throng the administrations of Estrada 
Palma, the second intervoition under Magoon, the epoch 
of Gdmez and Mencxal, American concessionaires buzzed 
around the government buildings hxr fat contracts and 
other privileges. To-day these Wallingfords are overshad- 
owed by large-scale capital developments. 

The American sugar industry in Cuba began to gain 
control during the Gdmez period conscflidated its position 
under MenocaL The secoiid term and the subsequent ad- 
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ministration of Zayas and Machado tepresented the finan- 
cial consolidation of American interests, a shift of control 
from the sugar barons to thf^ banks and public utilities. The 
opening of the Panama Canal made Havana far more im- 
portant as an international trade<lepot. Undm* Menocal 
the Spanish banks were looted and smashed, control came 
into the hands of Morgan and Company, the National Caty, 
the allied Royal Bank of Canada, and the Chase NationsQ. 
Rapidly these banks sucked in the si:^;ar industry, a process 
hastened to completion under Machado. 

These shifts, as we have seen, were paralleled by political 
changes and the development of a paternalistic Qmbbean 
policy by the United States. The earlier concxssion-sugar 
period was represoited by the Taft-Magocm intervention. 
Financial concentration was featured by the meddling or 
''preventive” policy of Crowder. Full finanrial conscdida- 
don coincides with the hypcxridcal hands-off pcdicy begun 
with Harding^ carried on by Ccxdidge, Hcxtver and Ambas- 
sador Guggenheim. In othn words financial rule, become 
more direcrt and powerful, needs to call upon the State De- 
partment only in subterranean ways or in rimes of crisis. 


4 LIGHT ON DARK PLACES 

We have already conridered 
the pleiad of names revolving around Gr^genheim, 
Woodin, Roper, Young, Davis and others. 

The Electric Bond and Share Company, so responsible 
for Madiado, is a great holding company which in October, 
1932, owned 49 percent of American and Foreign Power 
common; 31 percent of American Power and 59.6 

percent Electric Power and 46.6 percent of National 

Power and 18.9 percoit American Gas and Electric 

Company. It also controls the Phoenhc Utility Company 
and the United Gas CorporatioiL Its subsidiary, the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Power, controls riie Cuban subsidiaries; 
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and in 1930 they supplied lig^t, pofwer, gas, wat» and ice to 
1,520,000 Cubans. Later in 1930 (besides the rate and tax- 
privil^es previoudy indicated, t]^ Inxital suppresdon of 
consumers’ strikes) the govenunent used its good o£ 5 ces in 
helping them gamer in thirteen more communities in 
Santa daia, Matanzas, Gamaguey and Otiente.” 

A significant coimection of th^ power interests is with 
the International Telephone and Tdegraph. Company (L 
T. and T.), through Sosthenes Bdm, Chmles Mltdidl, and 
darence Dillon. 

The L T. and T. controls the Cuban Tdlephone Com- 
pany, the Radio Corporation of Cuba, Cuban-American 
Tdiqihicme and Telegraph Company, the Cuban All-Amer- 
ican Cables, and at the end of 1926 ba<l Cuban assets valued 
at $28,300,000. 

'With Sosthenes Bdm in the I. T. and T. are Hemand 
Bdm, and these, tbrou^ Orestes Ferrara, were helped to 
acquire not only the Cuban monopoly but also the mudi- 
discussed Spanidi monopoly (Compania Tele£6nica Na- 
cional de Espana, etc.), of ’v^idi former Ministo’ of Public 
Works Indalecio Prieto has declared, “a hig^ personage 
received a 500,000 peseta bribe for arran ging a contract 
with the Primo de Rivera government.” The B«*hns alsn 
control the Havana Docks Corporation. 

The relation of Orestes Ferrara with the I. T. and T. ^"<1 

sTlus ampaiiy and the A m e ric a n and Forelgii Power have among thtnr nOU 
een and diiectnts besides Owen D. Tonng and others, the fidlowing men- On 
Bmwndl, thaiTman of the Gn^ pnheim the 

A moican S mdtfng and Refining Gompanf (A. S. R. Go) was adA-d to the board 
oC diiectocs of Electric Bond and Share; other di rfftpry prior to were dar- 

enoe £. dnesbech (also an A. S. R. Co. man and dirpctor the American Gas 
and Ilcctiu: and United Gas); John D Ryan (recently died^, head of the Gug- 
genheim Anacond a Copper interest^ Lewis K. Picnon (A. Sl R. Co.); W. <1 
Potter (A* S. R. and Gng ggnhpifn j^scpiffrarissn Company. 

The Nat ional Gty Baidi is tied np to the Electric Bond and Share throng 
dnedor Ch a ita Mitchril, S. S. Colt (Eonner rice-president Nationad dty); George 
S- Robcfts (rice-piesident, 1919-ei, rince a direciai). 

The Chase Natuaaal Bank is tied iq> to them throi^ darence Dillon, George 
H. Howard, Brawndl, L T. Parkinson. 
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the Bdms is important. Ferrara was an exiled Italian an- 
archist who fon^t, mostly with his wits, in Cuba’s inde- 
pendenee strug^e, became a Cuban citizen by act of Con- 
gress, and gradually insinuated himself into hig^ Cuban 
politics by fighting duels for important officials. Former 
Cuban Ainbassador at Washington, to-day he has two port- 
folios in die Machado government. Secretary of State and 
of Financ e. He is a great admirer of Machiavelli, of whom 
he had shadow-written a massive biography and critical 
study; and he bases all his own proc^ure on the wily 
Italian’s doctrines. 

Ferrara was also utilized to try to secure a simflar con- 
cession in Japan. The whole machinery of the Cuban gov- 
ernment was put into motion to bring this about. Various 
Japanese commissions appeared in Cuba. Soon adroit Japa- 
nese diplomats whispered in susceptible ears that the United 
States government was the natin^ enemy of Cuba; some 
day she would need Japan’s aid. Strangely enough the 
Cuban officials seemed impressed. Diplomatic relations were 
set up between the two cocmtries, and for the fost time in 
Cuba’s history, a Japanese representative, Mr. K. Uchuy- 
ama, arrived on the island. June 25 Cuba signed what or- 
dinarily mig^ have been considered an afEront to the 
United States— tince there was no especial need for such, an 
arrangement— a favored nation treaty. 

At the same time, Uchuyama spent all of his hee time 
vrsitirg the landlcxhed bays adjacent to Havana harbor, 
and for some time past, the Cuban authorities had winked 
their eyes at the activities of a Japanese fishing fleet, enjoys 
ing a very curiocB and favored ctmcession, vdiich under 
this guise haH been taking carefnl soundings and plans of 
all out-crf-the-way harbors which abound cm both sides of 
the island- Memoranda of these activities, especially of the 
fishing fleet, is cm file with the American State Depsirtment, 
and therefore I presume also with the Navy Department 
and the InteUigence Department. Whether the fact that 
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these activities between Cuba and Japan were tied up with 
the expanaon plans a large American corporation, and 
wfaeths these same plans deterred the State Department 
from rating any action with Machado regarding Japanese 
activities on the island, I am unable to state. Sehor Ferrara 
was given the absurd appointment of Ambassador to the 
United States and Extraordinary Envoy and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Japan.* 


5 BANKS AND SUGAR 

The Chase National Bank re- 
veals the foUowii^ connections: 

Jos^ Ohr^dn (manager Chase branch, Havana, son-in- 
law of Machado). 

G. M. Dahl (vice-president, 1917-23, now a director; asso- 
ciated with Hayden Stcme; interested in New York trac- 
tion). 

Albert W. 'V^^ggin (dose to Wbodin interests). 

L T. PaxkiDsan (Electric Bond and Share, interested in 
New York traction). 

Carl Jacob Schinidlapp (vice-president, connected with 
companies dealing with Wbcxlin interests; and director of 
various sugar compmies dose to the bank). 

Charles Hayden. 

George H. Howard (public utilities, Elec:tric Bond and 
Share). 

K V. R. Thayer (farmer Chase president; many sugar 
companies, director of railroads doing business with 
Woodin interests). 

The leading simper companies dosdy connected with 

•Otber imp artant Enls of the 1. T. and T. aie ivith Mooegan (R. C. Ixffing- 
vcH and Arthur M. Andexacm); with National City (Allan Gny Hoyt, rharf*"* 
BfitdidD. Gooedon S. Ricntachlc^; with Chase (F. W. Allen, of Lee H^gmaon); 
irith Unitied Fruit (V. If. Gutter, ainoe dinunated^; and Bradley W Fahncr. 

Walter G. Olj^vie, another L T. and T. director, is president of the Havana 
Teanninal Radraad and an officer of the Havana Gcntrd BaOioad, f>glw n Fan- 
American Eapresa Company , American Caban Gompany, etc. 
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Chase tiuou^ actual contrcd of stocks, interlocking di- 
rectorates. special financing etc., are Lowry and Company 
which absorbed tbe Punta Alegre interests; the Cuban 
Trading Company. Cuba Cane. Eastern Cuba Comjnny. 
Francisco Sugar Company and MatanTas Sugar Company. 

Among the directors of Cuba Cane should be mention^ 
Mr. £. W. Stetson, who is connected up with the tobacco 
industry and with. Coca-Cola. Also Irene Dupont of the 
£. I. du Pont de Nemours Company; and Mathew Chann- 
cey Brudi of the Boomer-Du Pont Property Corporation, 
and of New York tracdon. 

The National City Bank has already been thrown into 
reliefi 

Without mating this a Biblical list, besides Mitthdl. 
Roberts. Rock^dler. Sosthenes Behn, Gordon S. Reotschler 
(sugar companies), should be mentioned J. A. Stillman, di- 
rector of the board of the National Hotel of Cuba; and 
James Howell Post. 

Post, one of the biggest si^;ar mm in Cuba, is director 
on most of the bank’s sugar concerns. He is also interested 
in New York tracdon. He bas been decorated by Machado. 

Among the leading sugar companies dose to t^ Nadonal 
City, in most of vdiich Post is found as an ofiBcial or a di- 
rector. are General Sugar (Colonel Edward Deeds, presi- 
dent); George Houston, president (dose to Woodin); Cuban 
Dominican (F. P. Adams, president); Adandc Fruit and 
Sugar; Cuban American; Nadonal Sugar Refinit^ Guan- 
dnamo. New Niquero. Verdentes. San Chistdbal. Cama- 
guey. Sugar Estates of Oriente.* 

6 JUSTICE 

The net result of all our 
g^ood-will. our capital, our advice, our marines, our outlay 
of talent; enterprise, human life and money has been— 

TSee Appendix, 
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ab^^mal fEulure. Deq>ite American dollars poured into 
Cuba to buy out tbe island, despite all tbe technical knowl- 
edge we have bestowed, despite the good advisers and ex- 
perts paid for by the American and Cuban treasuries, all 
this sanctimonious effort has merely helped precipitate our 
protectorate into its present tragic economic and political 
condition. Why? 

Our majcn purpose in Cuba has been profits, not justice. 
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XXIII CUBA’S WHITE GHOST 


1 BITTER SWEBT 


fix-AMBASSADOR MARQUEZ 

Sterling wrote: * “Sugarone does not make colonies happy, 
or a people cultured, or republics c^ulent; and the inde- 
pendence we won in fhe war a gains t Spain, we must cxm- 
snmmate in a war a gains t su^u-cane, whirh perpetuated in 
the gulden island^ as an inenrhan stiKl#^ tradition, the despot- 
ism of the major-domo and the hatred of the slave.** * 

Sugar and geography made Cuba declare war cm Ger- 
many. Geography and sugar made Cuba more than ever an 
American vas^d. Both have cost Cuba dearly, most subse- 
quent disasters being due to her willingness to oodperate 
with us during the War, to bend evmy efiEort to expand her 
sugar production at the expense of sill other crc^ps-do let 
us reap the cream of the profits smd subsequently protect 
oursdves at her eqiense. Of sdl our foreign sdliesi, we trestted 
Cubsi, the best of diem sill, the worst. 

After the brief post-Wsu *^)smce of the Millions** in igao 
Cuba plunged to economic disaster, a prostrate role of eco- 
nomic invalidism; die has remsdned bed-ridden unril this 
day— thirteen long years. 

The banks tumbled down the ditdh with sugar. They 
could not unfreeze their sugsu susets. Those assets hsuil, for 
the most part, depredated beyond recovery. 

In October, igao, the banks folded up. A run on the 
Banco Mercantil Americano de Cuba soon spread to other 

3>£as iUmferendas de Shorehem^ s6l 
%CL appcndiz. 
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msdtutkms. October ii, Menocal declared a moratoiriuia. 
A system permitting certified checks allowed the large de- 
positois— as is usual in such cases— to loot the banks at the 
expense of small depositors. 

Before any plan could be worked out, Albert Rathbone, 
our finrner Under-Secretary of Treasury, arrived unan- 
nounced even to Secretary of Treasury Cando, who at once 
resigned. Raihbone instilled himself in his ofiBce. After 
two weeks, he submitted a 14-point memorandum, sailed 
for New York, and billed Gul» for $50,000. His unique 
proposal was a gigantic foreign loan. 

The moratorium continued while die colonos and their 
guajiros harvested a bumper crop at falling prices. 

Enoch C. Crowder hurried down to pave die way for 
Radibone*s suggested loan. Cuba vainly protested. 

Crowder supported the Cosme de la Torrimite bill for 
the gradual lifdhg of the moratorium throi:^^ successive 
percentagie payments to depositors; other Crowder bills 
were jammed through "He [Crowder] cannot compel me. 
not even with the guns of the Minnesota, to vote in die 
Cuban Congress for any law which appears to harm us,” 
shouted Majority Leader Senator Aur^o Alvarez, with- 
drawing from that body. Crowder ended the moratorium, 
but did nothing to strengthen credit or improve the eco- 
nomic situadon. The major banks headed direcdy into 
quicker ruin. 

And early in April, Cubat— vdio had sacrificed her whole 
national economy to su^o: producdon to aid us in the War 
—now at its most disastrous moment since indppendCTrp, 
received a body blow tmder the belt from her erstwhile Big 
Brother— the Emergency TarifE bill raised the duty on 
Cuban sugar frmn 1.0048 to 1.60 cents. 

Crowder’s optimistic bank reports now proved doubly 
wrong. A new board of directors replaced Merchant, bead 
of the Banco Nacional with Porfirio Franca, former man- 
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ager of the Havana National Chty. Merchant fled from the 
country. Jose L6pez (“Pote,” ihe uvealthiest man in Cuba, 
personally owing the bank $7,000,000 without security) 
hung himself by the neck from his balcony. April 9 the in- 
stitution closed its doors. J. L Lezema, railing a meeting of 
sug^ creditors to investigate, was immediate ly ordeted 
arrested for forgery and skipped the country. His failure re- 
vealed $94,000,000 liabilities, much of it in the bank. 

During May eig^t banks with 193 branches, headed by 
the Banco Intemacional, crumpled up. Three more in 
June. June 6, Banco Espanol luinded itself over to the 
Liquidation Commission, and Marimdn joined Merchant 
and Lezema in terrified flig^ overseas. Sixteen banks 
failed in rapid succession. The National City, the Royal 
Bank of Canada, and the Chase N ational remained in com- 
mand of the carnage fiidd. At last American finance had won 
the victory over Spanish financial influence in the island. 
Wise statesmanship would have averted the Banco National 
crash. Its failure and the victory of National City and Mor- 
gan influence in Cuba through Crowder is one of the great 
monuinents of our political idealism, part of our sacrifices 
for shouldering the white man’s burdoi. 

This victory, as time went on, meant the absorption of 
the entire sugar industry by American banks, who were to 
precipitate it into new disasters for their own ends. 

The National City Bank opened its Havana brandr in 
1915 or 1916. Up until 1991 the bank’s interest in the 
sugar industry was soldy as a lender to the sugar planters. 
In that year it lost its first loan. By then $30,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 had been chalked up by it as slow or doubtfoL 
From the 1990 deflation on, the erifmced st^par expantion 
of the institution was rapd. 

Vice-President Rentschler, who handled the National 
City sugar business from July, 1991, went to Cuba to or- 
ganize ^e General Sugar Company ($95,000,000 stock) to 
i-ak^ over aU tbg bank’s frozen loans and su^ar properties 
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acquired during the crash. George Houston became presi- 
dent, Rentschler vice-president. By foreclosure it took over 
the Centrales Astraya, Pilar San Gri^bal and the stock of 
the Santa Clara Sugar Company, then purchased the 
Gamaguey and Verdentes properties to round them out. 
In all it had nearly 330,000 acres and in igsS produced 
683*500 pounds ci sugar. 


S LAST GASP 

Cuban sugar was down to 

cents a pound. A commission was sent to Washington to 
lobby for favorable tarifE rates. There they ^countered the 
beet-sugar interests stron^^y intrenched with Boss Reed 
Smcmt, Beet Sugar Chairman of (he Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and Beet Sugar Boy Fordney, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
told the Cubans to come to scnne agreement with (he beet- 
growers. 

Horatio Seymour Rubens of independence fame, who 
had rewarded his services in the cause of liberty by acquir- 
ing Cuban interests, now head of the wealthy Cuba Rail- 
road and other corporations, rushed hither and yon in be- 
half of Cuban sugar. Havemeyer, stakes at both ends, strove 
to bring the two groups together. But all their pleas were 
tibrown back from the stone-wall of a narrow vest^ interest 
in an artificial American industry. Beet-sugar pcditidans, 
buttressed by farm-bloc allies, refused to listmi to the heads 
of the great American sugar companies in Cuba. The beet- 
sugar people dentanded Cuba limit her crc^ to 8,500,000 
tom for igca, about 60 percent of the previous three-year 
average— a colossal blow, but would promise nothing re- 
garding the tari£L Crowder, dose to Smoot, was very ardent 
for restriction. Ndlher world efficiency, the price of sugar 
to the consumers, nor any other sound economic motives 
were at stake-merdy die profit-gteed of the beet-growers. 
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Cuban restriction merely meant tbat sugar 'would be g^rown 
less economically dsevriiere. Crop HinitatinTi could have 
only one result— disaster for Cuba. The people first to be 
hit would be the Cuban 'workers, then the small native pro- 
ducers, the colonos. The last to be afEected 'would be the 
large American Centrales. Cuba decided against restriction, 
despite Crowder. 

The Fordney taii£E at once jumped the duty to 2.30 
cents on world sugar, 1.84 cents on Cuban sugar, the high- 
est schedule since the 1890 trade war with Spain. More of 
our eternal gradtudel 

But by April, 1923, despite the Fordney tariff die price 
rose to six cents. Cuban sugar made a brief efEoit to revive. 
For the moment the Fordney tatilE merely passed the cost 
on to the American consumer. 

But this was merdy the last gasp of the corpse. Soon the 
price tumbled again. Cuba could not hurdle the tariff. 

3 CUBA, THK PAWN 

To-day, the vdiite ghost (ff 
Cuba is sugar. This dread specter of Cuba’s once flouridi- 
ing industry stalks the sundrendbed land, striking fear 
through every heart. Her consort is black-robed tyranny; 
behind her is a trail (ff murder and desolation. The rhetori- 
cal dbquence of these sentences is fully justified. St^ into 
the armed camp that is Cuba, vdiere men and women are 
jailed, tortured, murdered for attemptii^ to exercise their 
legal rig^its. Go out into the provinces and see the hordes 
of half-naked emaciated wretdies roaming the countryside 
with unkempt hair and falling like beasts on the aJig^test 
morsel of food. 

Largely on the advice of American bankers, alarmed for 
their loans to the Cuban growers. President Machado in 
1925 b^an a policy of paternalism, vidiich if not vidiolly to 
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blame for -wtedLing the industry, has aggravated every evil 
beyond immediate remedy. 

But he preferred to play in with the financial powers for 
whom he mig^ expect loans to carry on his government. 
Sound industry be damned. Money in the cash-box was the 
thing. 

The scheme vras to bring the sugar industry under state 
control, restrict output and attempt to bolster up the price. 
At first glance this mig^t seem a statesman-like move to fur- 
ther prosperity. But every step was to redound, not to 
benefit Cuba and her industry, but to every one else on the 
checkerboard. Cuba has been the dupe and Machado the 
instrument of interests not Culxm. 

When in 1926 Dwight W. Morrow— who incidentally 
duiii^ the bank, crisis period attempted to arrange the most 
liberal loan in Cuba’s history— visited Machado in 1926 in 
the company of the Icxal Morgan lawyer, ihe President 
adied him, “What do you think about sugar restriction?*’ 
Mcnrow replied with a twinkle, “I would limit to eig^t 
million tons”— three million in excess of Cuba’s maximum 
production. He clearly foresaw that Cuba should not tie 
her own hands and leave her world competitors with teeth 
and daws free for action. 

But the restrictionists had the upper hand. Amcmg sup- 
porters cdose to Machado were also Cuban interests who 
iu>ped their backward ingenios would be protected sgainst 
the competition pushing them to the walL Ncxr were they 
disappointed. When in 1926 a ten percent cot in the pro- 
spective min ouq>ut was ordered, Machado, exCT i risiTig dic- 
tatorial powers in granting the cpiotas, did not neglect his 
hiends. In 1926-27 the crop was arbitrarily limited to 
4,500,000 tons; again great fovoritism was shown. In Sep- 
tember, 1927, Colonel Jos£ Tarafa, father of Cintas’ wife, 
the man previously interested in the Wcx>din-Lakin rail 
deal and other political schemes of hig^ finanrfw pp pmade d 
the government to limit the 1927-28 crop to 4,ooo,ocx> tons 
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and to create tlie National Sugar Defense Commission to 
market that part of the cn^ not to be sold in United 
States or used domestically. 

Tara& journeyed to Europe to form a cartd of beet- 
sugar producers of France, Germany, Poland, Holland 
(Java), Belgium and Czechoslovakia. Three of these cotm- 
tries made agreements. As a result Cuba reduced her crop 
nearly half a million tons, while curiously the other coun- 
tries were allowed to increase their output to an extent their 
producers could not even fiU their asagned quotas. The 
new control was to last six years. The up-tonlate sugar tnills 
of Oriente and Camaguey were now reduced fifty percent, 
while favored mills, many of them an^uated, in the hands 
of politicians in western Cuba, were allowed to grind even 
beyond their Tna-gimiim- 

The price of sugar was not bettered, nor world produc- 
tion reduced. The Culum financial situation was gpnowing 
ever worse. Restriction was lifted, and a monopoly sdling 
organization — £1 Vendedor Unico— set up. The 1928-29 
crop was 5,156,315 tons. Neither the creation of this body 
nor its prompt abolition prevented any drop in the sugar 
price. Cuba, the following year, produced 4,671,260 tons. 
With lowering prices, the l^ckward producers were again 
threatened with extinction; the Ixuiks ever more alarmed 
atthepossibility of losing loaned money. Already they were 
stadted high with purchased or foreclosed sugar. Restric- 
tion was desirable but without ironrdad world agreements 
was as foolish as before. 


4 bankers’ FEAN 

At this juncture there ap- 
peared in Cuba a man with a guttering project to rdiabili- 
tate the industry. Thomas Lincoln Chadboume arrived 
toward the end ctf iQSo* shortly after Sdmson had reiter- 
ated the ’hands-ofE" policy and Guggenheim had put his 
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seal of approval on leoent brutal dections. Cuba was to be 
saved— the bankers. 

'Who is Chadboume? 

He had a oQUunon basis of understanding with Gi^gen- 
hpim because of common interest in aviation and mining; 
and he had been previously in toudi with Lakin and Shat- 
tudk during the sugar lobbying. Along with Charles Hay- 
den (Chase Bank Executive Committee), W^;gin (farmer 
Chase head) , and Frederick. W. Allen (Chase director), he 
was a Mlow director of the Ods Elevator Company. Hay- 
den was interested in the Cuban Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Coca-Cola and various Chase sugar subsidiaries. Hay- 
dCTi, Wiggin, and Chadboume’s law firm had had cdose 
connecdons with New York subway afEairs. Both Eb.yden 
and Chadboume are directors of the Matanzas Sugar Comr 
pany in Cuba. 

Allen, a member of Lee Higginson, with loans in Cuba, 
was a director of the I. T. and T., the powerful Air-Reduc- 
tkm Company, the Woodin Transamerica Company and 
the Remington Arms. 

Chadboume's cormection with New York traction also 
brought bim in close tondi with T. L Parkinson (Chase), 
Matthew Chauncey Brudi (Dupont connections), G. M. 
Dahl (Chase, partno* of Hayden, former vice-president of 
Electric Bond and Share); Janies H. Post (big shot in Chase 
Bank sugar properties). 

Can there be any doubt in die Chase Bank's interest in 
the subsequent scheme? 

Cuba was told diere was a gentlemen's s^reemoit with 
American producers to restrict producdon. It was a gentle- 
men's agreement apparendy with respect to Chadboume 
and no one ebe. Latter, November 5, he wrote Madbado 
that he would not hold the Cuban government reqxnisible 
for his personal compensation, he would collect thb bom 
“the American side of the industry.'' As a matter of fact, 
acoording to die official Gaceta, he received heavy expense 
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money from Cuba and presented them - with a heavy bill. 
Chadboume proceeded to take Cuba for a lide on a scheme 
difEering little from its predecessors and which has sinre 
proven ruinous. As he was first housed in the American 
Embassy, ofiBcial color was given to his mission- According 
to the protest of Cuban women, Cn ggenheim was “one of 
the mitJatjors and prime movers of the Chadboume plan 
so fatal to our economy.” 

Shortly before he came Leopoldo Freyre de Andrade 
wrote, "The only partisans of restricdon leh in Cuba are 
those individuals who have sugar because they did not sell 
it in time at speculative prices, and a few banks which 
shortsightedly prefer to collect their debts quiddy even 
though lose their non-sugar investments which they 
undoubtedly will [as rime has proven] if the coimtry is defi- 
nitely ruined by restriction.” 

The famous plan created a corparatiQn to be responsible 
for the expenses of the sugar producers— in reality for the 
bankers’ loans— through the emission of $49,000,000 in 
bonds to be used to buy 1,500,000 tcms of sugar from ex- 
isting srqrplies, largdy impounded by the banks, and retire 
it from Ae market. The final agreement between the Re- 
public of Cuba, the New National Sugar Exporting Cor- 
poration, the Chase National Bank and the National City 
Bank, was signed December 16, 1930. 

It has been charged that $4,ooo,o(x> went out in mysterir 
ous payments. Recipients erf money were Chadboume and 
various law firms, and for beating the big drums of pub- 
licity, among others, Mr. Ivy Lee and SLarl Byoier (e^tor 
of Havana Post, a paper stoned by the irate Cubans). The 
whole scheme was devised appaiently (1) to permit the 
banks to get back, their bad loans; (a) to permit the large 
foreign Gmtrales to break their ccmtracts with the growers. 
In addition, it benefited American beet-sugar growers and 
canegrowers in Ihrwaii, the Philippines and Puerto Rico, 
Secretary Sdmstm reportedly being personally interested. 
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Subsequently Cuba, Java, Gennany, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Hungary, and Belgium, thxou^ Chadboume and 
sugar representatives, entered into a new agreement that 
for the 1930-31 crop Cuba would cut production 33 per- 
cent, Poland and Hungary, 14 and 5 percent respectivdy. 
All the other countries were permitted to increase their 
output from 3 to 27 peroentl The expartation from all these 
countries was restricted, save horn Germany (allowed to 
e^Kirt 150 percent more than the previous year) . Hie 
1931-3S quota saw, however, a general European and Java 
cut averaging 22.6 percent over the 1929-30 crop; but Cuba 
was cut 51 percent. 

Cuba was further weakened by an executive decree 
which farced the companies— otherwise liable under Amer- 
ican laws of a combine in restraint of trade— to form a sugar 
pool to hold in reserve 700,000 tons in addition to that to 
be bou^t by the corporation. This, also, was another 
bankers’ maneuver to jockey up temporarily the price and 
get out from under regardless of sub^uent eCEects on the 
industry as a vdiole. 


5 ECONOMIC SUICIDE 

The Chadboume plan, still 
in fioro^ has meant economic suicide. It would be too opti- 
mistic to suppose Cuba would not have been hard hit by 
tibe economic crisis vdiich has su bm erged the world, but 
ordinarily a man does not cut his throat because he has 
corns on his toes. Cuba, the major sugar country of the 
world, with costs of production as low or lower than nearly 
every other country, should have been the last to have re- 
stricted her crop. By doing so she has qpened the door to 
less worthy competitors, vdio could mtne eoQnomicaUy en- 
gage in other activities, except for the artificial advantage 
cteatedr-the did story of growing lemons in Scotland. The 
production of world sugar has increased instead of dimin- 
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ished. For eveiy pound of sugar Cul^ holds off the mailiet, 
other countries rudt in to provide. Thus while Cuba fur- 
nished 81.6 percent of the world’s supply in 1925, in 1931 
she provided hut 11 percent, this year probably less. The 
logical outcome of her present policy will be to keep <m 
reducing her output unril the Cuban st^ar industry is all 
but wiped out, with hig^ber prices for the consumer. The 
world’s most efficient sugar methanism has been effiectividy 
broken across the badL 

It is true that Cuba should have more diverrified crops 
and should not be so dependent upon the price fluciuatioiis 
of one commodity, but this is no argument for having 
helped ruin an existing flourishing industry. 

Mr. Chadboume, to put over his plan, used other per- 
suasion besides the gentlemen’s agreement. In the New 
York Times, June 7, 1931, he declared that the law of sup- 
ply and demand and the survival of the fittest belonged to 
the “laws of the jung^.’’ But this does not mean that you 
defeat jungle laws by tying yourself to a stake and letting 
all the wild beasts run loose. Mr. Ivy Lee g^bly asserted 
that the Chadboume plan was to bring order out of chaos 
and adjust production to consumption; in reality it was to 
let loose bigger wolves on little wolves and iimcxent babes. 
But the press and magazines of the United States, thanks 
to hig^-pressure salesman^p of special articles, blazoned 
with g^wing reports of the enli^tened rationalization of 
one of the world’s major industries. This is exactly what 
the Chadboume plan did not do; only 40 percent of the 
world’s producticm was broug^ into duU agreement; and 
this 40 percent was crippled in cnder to further special in- 
terests in the United States; and of that 40 percent, Cuba 
was the worst hit. 

The important thiTig for Cuba was not to salvage her 
sugar already mad^ hut to salvage her future sugar; not to 
salvage banks speculating in produced si^ar, but to keep 
grwTig to the extent possible the industry which provides 
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sustenance to ilie greater part of Cuba's workeis. The plan 
boiefited everybody but Cuba and tibe Cubans. 

For Cuba it would have been more advantageous to have 
burned the sugar outright than to hold it a wet blanket 
over the market. Producers and consumers certainly would 
have sufiEeied far less. As it is, the cost of storage, handling^ 
interest and overhead of the government sugar corporation 
— whidi has provided many fat political jobs— will practi- 
cally wipe out the value of the sugar hdd. This cost is paid 
by ^ producer in addition to his original producing costs; 
the banks get paid, but no one else. The banks had already 
takCTi a heavy slice out of the producer by foreclosing on his 
sugar; they now forced the producer to foot the additumal 
loss of depreciated sugar. 

From the standpoint of the Cuban colono the transaction 
is stin more disastrous. It means, for him, the practical de- 
stmcdon of 40,000 caballenas of sugar which will require 
$60,000,000 to replace. The hacendado, or owner of the 
Central, in most cases a large American company, merely 
loses the profits he would otherwise have gained, plus con- 
dnued overhead, plus serious deterioration because his ma- 
chinery is not being utilized; and probably he would have 
been as wdl ofi^ his losses no greater, had he continued to 
have produced even at prevailing low prices. Thus, while he 
would have lost temporarily in either case, the Cubans, 
vdiose only return from the industry, since 80 percent of it 
is in American hands and the profits are shipped abroad, 
resides in the share split with the colonos and the wages 
paid the workers and revenues received by the government, 
aU oi which would have bmefited by imhampered produc- 
tum. The government by its own policy has lost millinns of 
revenue and set up costly instruments of control, a-nd the 
colono, whose contracts have been arbitrarily destroyed by 
government edict, not only fails to mat#* his customary cut- 
ting, but his cane is deteriorating rapidly. While his con- 
tract with the Centrales is arbitrarily thrown overboard, 
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cutting off his whole means of livdihood, at the same time 
he must pay full taxes based on previous prospoity values, 
must pay the lease on h« lands (up nnril the very recent 
moratorium ) , and the full interest on his loans from the 
bank. None of his expenses have been restricted along with 
his producing restriction. Hundreds have thrown up their 
hands and abandoned their properties to the jungle, the 
insects or the banks. 

The worker is stiU worse off. CSrop restriction brought 
immediatdly wholesale unemploymoit and increased com- 
petition for jobs with fretful lowering of wages. Gane- 
cutdng, instead of beginning in November or December, 
is postponed until February and lasts but one month. Not 
only the number of workers, but also the number of work- 
ing days, has been reduced. The Chadboume plan meant. 
die largest deliberate labor lock-out in history, and has re- 
duced the greater part of the 500,000 workers dependent 
upon the industry to semi-starvation. As Freyre wrote, 
''While all countries are trying to solve the unemployment 
problem, in Cuba we are restricting the work we naturally 
have in a vain effort to control our sugar price.” 

The Cuban countryside is to-day in a pitiful state of 
misery, which we in the United States, with all our unem- 
ployment, would have difBculty in visualrnng. Ordinarily 
the cane worker received f 1.50, even up to $2.50, a day; 
now, w:^;es for the one month of cutting do not exceed 25 
rfTits a day; in C^maguey the worker can earn but nine 
cen*«, in some places only three cents. This means that he 
is starved even during the month he does work— if he is 
lucky enough to have a job— and the rest of the year he must 
be^ steal, live on roots, or sleep in the city streets. At the 
T ffr^al proportion of the e^hnated $2.15 wage cost for 
each 325-ponnd sack of sc^ar, the wage outlay for an aver- 
age Cuban crop would have resulted in about f 535,000,000 
wage cost for the period of the plan. Just the restriction 
ifnpaTut a loss of $i8o,ooo,ooo at normal rates. But with the 
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anKurrent drop in wages, tlie loss in five years will come 
close to $400,000,000 to save a paltry $38,000,000 fin* the 
banks. 

Most of this, as well as part of the company ’s esqpenses and 
profits, was finmerly spent fin- American products, which 
means corresponding loss to American industries. Our sixth 
laigiest market, which meant at one time a total trade of 
nearly a billion, is almost destroyed by these stupidities. 
Every Cuban worker out of a job means an American 
worl^ out of a job. 

A sad side-product has been the favoritism in the appor- 
rirniing of the quotas. These are aimounced at the last mo- 
ment so those in the industry can make no proper prepara- 
tions for the future crop and do not know what labor force 
to keep employed. Even after President Machado personally 
publidbes ^ list of quotas, these are secretly altered to 
favor political friends. Thus while the growers inCamaguey 
province, which boasts the most up 4 o-date equipment in 
the world, are cut about fifty percent, such favorites as the 
recently murdered V^Uquez B^o, President of the Senate, 
Tirso Mesa, the dissolute mayor of Havana, Colonel Al- 
berto Herrera, chi^ of Machado’s stafi^ and Secretary of 
Communications Aballi are permitted to g;rind up to 100 
percent of capacity, cn even more, with inferior equipment. 
This is equivalent to closing down the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
because the chop-suey Chinaman on the comer happens 
to be a hieruL The government argues it is protecting 
Cubans against the rapacious fineigners, but far more Cu- 
bans derive their livirg from the rapacious fineigners tba" 
from the few backward Cuban mills; favoritism to inefiBr 
ciency is never a patriotic gesture. 

Ihe sugar industry, in other wends, is not like petroleum 
or silver enr gedd, which often can be left in the ground until 
ready to be taken cmt. Sugar is a ^>eridiable industry. A 
cane-fiidd uncut one year serioudy deteriorales; in a few 
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yean is lost. Expensive machineTy deteriraates; knowledge 
detoiorates. A few yean ago the Cuban entrepreneur was 
alert for new method new fertilizen, new ways of promot- 
ing his output with decreasing costs. AU that initiative hag 
been destroyed by the Chadboume plan and still more by 
the capriciousness and graft in its adminig tration . 

In addition it has hit the railroads badly, ranging wage- 
cuts and di sc h a r ge of worken. It has thrown port-woxken 
out of employment and hag stopped most imports, nntiT 
despite soaring duties the customs revenues have become 
ingjgnifirant - 

The banken have been so Shortsighted they have lost 
far more than they gained by die destruction of an industry 
and of profits on other nom^ business transacdons. 

On the other hand {uobably ovor 8o percent of the sug^ 
properdes are in their han^ through default. But the 
banks, in raidii^ the industry, failed to look toward their 
future profits in a prosperous Cuba. They were interested 
only in the Shylock pound of fledi. 

Even Machado’s son-in-law, in his paper, the Mercurio 
(December 9, 193s) , declared that Chadboume should be 
immediatd.y fired from the presidency of the National 
Sugar F.vprrrt Corporadou as a “traitor.” Even the Cuban 
head of diis corporadon, once one of its most ardent sup- 
porters, Sddor Viriato Guddrre^ November las^ admitt^ 
the vdidle procedure a dire failure. 

6 PRICE OF SUGAR 

This conversion of Cuba from 
a great sugar emporium to a great sugar wardbouse with 
nobody but the wardiouse keeper to foot the bills has ag- 
Tiifiranf*^ foT Mr. Average Man in the United States. All 
this is sad, not mecdy for Cuba, but for us. Sugar, which 
in the middle ages was omsidered merely a rare qike and 
a is to<]ay one of the most important products 
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q£ wian^ and eadi of us in the United States in normal times 
consumes over loo pounds a year. 

For those hundred pounds eadh and every one of us, 
despite ivorld over-pr^uction, pays far more than he 
should. Our tariff in the past responsible for unjustly in- 
creasing the price of sugar for the consumer to benefit the 
artificial beet-sugar industry, has by the Smoot-Hawley 
schedule been increased, and now stands dioulder to shoul- 
der widi the ChadboTune plan to further prejudice the 
real interests of our own country. Hiese factors have added 
$847,000,000 of annual cost to the American consumer. 

We diould be the first to desire that Cuba, rather than 
Hawaii, the Philippines or Porto Rico become g;reat sugar 
producers. We cannot supply our own demand; and sugar 
is also an indispensable commodity in war dme, not merely 
as fix)d but for essential war industries and chemical prod- 
ucts. Cuba is the only sugar country with which we ran 
guarantee our communications in case of international war. 
The destruction of the Cuban industry now occurring can- 
not be replaced in many years. Thus, besides destroying a 
Suable marhet, we have helped destroy part of our na- 
tional security— one more instance; dE so many in recent 
years, of private interests placing their own profits above 
the needs of the country at large. They are even willing to 
jetqiardize our security in a troubled world. 

Our own beet-sugar industry can never sadsfactorily fill 
the bOL h: is an artificial industry the existence of which 
depends upon the caprice of Ccmgress and cheap labor. 
Only percent of our agriculturists cultivate beet-sugar, 
but aU consume sugar. 

All this is quite apart from the senriinpntal fact that we 
broug^ the ^ban republic into being, that we have ob- 
ligatums as wdl as rigto in Cuba, that Cuba camp loyally 
to our aid during the World War. The only gratitude we 
have diown is to pursue a policy which has helped drive 
her to despair and ruin, and which if not rhprVp «1 will 
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drive her ere long to the folly of a bloody revolution, costly 
in marines, property and intemational good-ivilL 

Beneath the tropical opulence of Cuba, hidden in the 
tangled jung^ of her present crud political tyranny, are the 
fangs of bitter disconteuL Cul», unless a remedy is soon 
found, will be reaped to the holocaust of civil war. Thou- 
sands of acres of American sugar-cane will go up in smohe, 
and the hammers of revolution will smash the mills which 
have become merely symbols of mismy. Under Cuba’s calm 
blue sky stalks the white g^iost of sugar, sad memory of 
better ^ys. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXH. SECTION 5 


Other interests wortby of mention are: 

On May 15, igsQ, was organized the Cuban Air Products Co mpan y, a sob- 
ridiaiy oC Air Reduction, The latter also cxmtrols the Liquid Carbonic Cor p ora- 
tum ^ Cuba. Here we find fawnliar names* Percy Rocbefidlcr, John hfgBTii^b 
(Chase), F. W. Allen (dose to Woodm, I. T. and T. Lee Higginson and Chase); 
NL C. Brush (Duponts, New Yoxk tzacdcm). 

One of the powerful oompanies in Cuba is the United Fruit, new directnES of 
wbicfa. November as, 193s, were Odium, Davison, £. K. NaU, Wdliam dark 
Bradley crmnects it up with Coca-Cola; George Cabot Le^ with United States 
Smelting and Refining; Victor M. Gutter (ousted president) with L T. atid T. 
Orestes Ferrara has been active in various activities of thin company. 

The Hersbey interests control large sugar acreage, the Rosario Sugar Com- 
pany, a modem refinery, and the Hiershey Cuban Railway Company. 

The aeamd largest agricultnral activity on the Maud is tobaciooL 

Piior to independence, our tobacco rdatfons with Cuba bad been largely 
mercantile. Cuba, Key West, and Tampa enterpiiseSk largely owned by Cidian, 
Spanish and German praptmtois, were thriving: The largest, howeve r, was 
Henry day and Bodk, Ltd., an English mnoezn managed by a xcadent Gennan. 
We mBcdy traded. 

The industry, smashed daring independenoe struggles, soon rev i ved. H. B. 
TTnIliM of New York promoted the Havana Commercial Company — Uie Caban- 
American RaCad R. Govin being a member— and purchased thirteen c^ar fac- 
tories and one ci^prrette hMftory, umting them in one organizadon, with the Icaf- 
mercantile business of F. G. Garda Brotben. Plantations wer e bou^^ and by 
the end of 1901 advances to planters totaled $i,goodOoo. 

In igoi, the American Tobaooo Company, "the Trust,” under James B. Duke, 
Thomas F. Ryan, P. A. B. V^dener, Anthoiiy N. Brady and Grant Sddey com- 
bined same twenty Amcxican foctories into the Amedcan Cig^ Company, and 
in 1902 forced the British tobaooo interests into a wadd-oomlnne marketing 
arrangement. The Trust then turned to Cidn; but openly houking the Trust 
the Havana Gomniercial Gompany bid in the Henry day and Boik Company, 
only to be themselves absorbed throi^ purchase by the Trust of ^^ooyooo in 
bonds and twcMliirds of their stock. Tim 90 percent of Caba.^ cigar e rp oort s, 
or nearly half the Cuban production, was oo p omtrated under the oontrol of the 
American Company, vdiich watered the value of its Cuban holdings up 

to 34 i, 8 Goyooo. The indeprndmts banded together to defend themselves, by 191^ 
bawjHgrf 5a percent of the caqport business. 
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Tbe Ttust ms also greatly handicapped by strikes; the most notable; that of 
igoy, Magoon, if anything, protected Thb and dqnession cansed the Trust to 
gaepand its Tampa and Kef West business— tobaexo exports dropped m one year 
firam ^i,s86/)oo to $aOiggi,ooo. In 1914 they readied ^jOOCmioo again, but with 
the Wo^ War dropped once more to Saa^oooyooo. 

Now, after a quarter ce ntu r y of Amencan capital penetratioii. the Cuban to- 
Kac nra industry has dedined. In 1893 Cuba eiqiorted 147 million dgars; the pre- 
war independenoe average was 147 million (196 miUion m the banner 1919-ao 
yeai^. But ftom 19*0-55 the average is far hdow 100 mfllion. By 1950 it had 
drcq^ied to 72 million, and is still dedining. Gi^jarette exports rose from 
58 niillinn padkages in 1895. Nit declined to an average of less than 5 mil- 
lion ftom 192^5-7: i^ under 5 million in 1950, and now has readied its 
lowest level this cent or y. 

During the past few years new labor tronhles; Madiadols prima donna taxc^ 
and the American 100 percent tariff on fnannfactnred tobacco prodnets have 
pracdcally farced complete withdrawal of the Trust’s factories from Cuba, save 
that of Henry C3ay and Bode, which prodnees Goronas only for the Cuban trade: 
Plantations are stOl owned or contrclled; but to-day Gorana dg^ are mann- 
factured in New jeney. 

Before the World War Cuba produced percent of the world's leaf tobacco. 
Sbioe tbe War this has fallen to Vi percent in 1927. is now even less In 1906 
OUT tobacco mve stmen t— nnwaterad— was estimated at fsojoooyooo Twenty years 
later it bad drcqiped to Sao/xxi/ioo and in to $17,261,559. By 1950 gross 
eamiiigs cf the Caban Tobacco Company had dropped to $4061469. 

Wood Tided that the Poraker Amendment, prcbihiting conoessfons daring the 
Americaii occupatian. did not apply to mining grants; and a feverish fpllng of 
daftns b^gan. Most proved worthies^ and it was not tifl aboot a decade latiT 
that big American companies began to interest themsdves greatly in Cuban 
mineral resources. 

The Spaniards had worked gold and silver, buer copper. £1 Cohre ming 
(British) was started in 1855 and long was tbe largest source cf copper in the 
worid. Iran pradnetum began in 1885 But not nntd 1909 was it disooveied that- 
Gnba was cue of the largest iron-bearing r^;ions in the worid. with reserves 
co mp arable to Mesaha Bidge in Minnesota- A 1915 wtrimafi^ by Charig* p. Rand, 
president of the S^anidL American Inm Company, pots res e rv es at 545i,oooyooo 
tons. 

But there has been Etde actual devdc]fBiient--periiap8 due to lack of oon- 
rigooDS coal dqKmts^ 

To-day Bcthleheiu Sted is the largest holder. In 1915 the Spanish Annerican 
Iroa Company and Bethlehem Iran Mines Gonqiaiiy controlled i.775mcmxx> 
tons; with soiftoe ownenhip on 1545^ acxes and control over 150,986 acres 
more. A 1916-17 oonscdidationr^hidi took in the Spanish Iran Company for 
^j oooyooo-^mwgjht into the net sojooo addirinwai acres with ewimatgil iqe r ve s 
of sfO Qj ooojoos tons: In 1929 6/100 more acres were oontroDed with one-third 
interest owned by Withobee; Sherman and Gonipaiiy of New York. 

Their property in Santiago is eqmqpped to produce 260/100 Urns per annmn; 
that on Nipe Bay (north coast). 500/100 tons nodules amms^. Inqiortaiit ligaies 
in Bethle h em Sted. with refe r ence to Cuba, are Percy Rockefeller (Gidia Gom- 
pany. National Cfty. Air Reduction. Remiogtoa Anns; Guggenheim interests), 
and W. G. Potter (Electric Bond and Share Com p any 

The Umied SMcs Sted C ompany has 200 atdnMm tons r ts e ivc thTOng h the 
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pnoto Mining Company, acreagic; 15,000. Eastern Steel Company of Potteisvin^ 
ia,ooo acres Moa District, reserve 50 nullioii tons; Guandlnaino EKplaratum 
Company (K niefcrri ioct cr Trust), iQ/x)o acreSp 210 inillinn tans in 1915. 

Matahambre copper mines -were opened in 1912 by Gdmez* of 

Public Works. In 1921 the majority stodt was acquired by the United States 
Metal Refimng Compaiiy of Gaiteiet. New Jersey. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER. XXill, SECTION 1 

The whole sugar questum and its solutioii is tied iqi with land-tenmc^ whidi 
has waied with the needs of the industry. 

Fust Governor Valisqnea ceded few lamd« because of the mall mimbcr of 
Conqnistadores. Hu sucoessori made no new grants; but the total anthoritte 
g^ve away vast pasturage acreage: 

In 1729 a Royal Cfdula had stressed the necessity of providing for 
abundance of food-stnffii and brcad-workiiig^ that small properties for agricul- 
ture be granted, even withm the private cattle grants. Thus was built ijp a 
of small ficmly rooted proprietors alongside of a few large cattlemcoL 

The sugar industry— mtrodiiced about 1566, fifiy years cariicr thaTt in Bar- 
bados— accelerated land divisioii. The first capital for the industry tnmn horn 
Mexico, a loan anthorized by Phil^ n to the cultivators at the petition cf the 
Havana Cabildo. But the industry grew riowly. Spain. Cuba’s oidy oudd; pro- 
rided little market; cane had bem cultivated there since the Arabs. By 17^ 
Cohan exportation had readied only half a million pounds. 

Shift in Goiba’s devdopment came with the English seizare of Havana for 
several months in 17G2— a gust of outside ideas, temporaiy removal of trade 
restnetioDS, new sn^u machinery, ten thousand new blade slaves. Independence 
of the United States in 1776 provided a new adjacent, if contraband, market. 
Revblntioii, disorder, flig^ of the Frendi hacendados to Cuba, Tinned the 
ifairiaw sugar industry. Before 1800 Cuba had caug^ vp the fallen soqitcr. Vast 
acres of woods were hacked down or burned to be substituted by cane, coffee; 
and other products. Practically all hais were lifted against the Idaik^ negro 
population rose tenqKxraifly to 66 percent. 

But all this devdiqpment prevented large land-holding. The 1827 Vives census 
diowed Cuba had ijaoo ingenios, 5 tjo&j onffiee plantations^ 76 cotton planta- 
tions. 60 cacao p roperties, gjogo pasturage es tat es, 5,534 tobacco regss^ 
small fa™«- The idand’s popnlatioa was 286,942 tiaves, 311/151 vdiites; a 
piece of zural prop e rty, bsutLag dnplicarion In holding for every twelve white 

^*^Tawards 1800 the sugar wqmmn isas baited by one of its customary col- 
lapses. rapidly giving the industry the name of the ^lottery of the Indies." The 
United States* 1807 embargo continued and aggravated the sitnation. 

Even aftw 1820 when steam-madhiinery was brongiit in to tom the mills and 
trapUhe presses, sugar was not greatly stftnnlated. Cane is bulky, wood req uire d 
for foci Is bulky, both hard to traroport. Primitive ox-carts restricted the avail- 
able stqiply of both with refe r ence to each milL Just to have cnoo^ ox-carts 
Twpant- the malwifrimnce of pasture lands more e xt en si ve than those devoted to 
rangL The oostiy upkeep of a large tiave personnel dniii^ many idle months 
added to the cost. In 1827 there were 1/100 sugar mgenios; In i860 adxvut 2/iool 
.Smaller units wcie more profitable. 
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Eram 18401, tbe lailnnd liaving been intiodiioed. si^ar prodocdoa jumped 
np; the size of tbe mffonas inoeased. The 1^6-59 annual average was S^jSfioo 
toos. Coffee Evolution m the sugar industry no kmgier oonsisted in in- 

creasing the number of mills, but their size. Between 1880-1877, in part due to 
the devastating Ten Yeais* War, the number of ingenios dropi^ faun. a/x» to 

The laigcr ingenio, the introduction of the railroad and an expanding world 
maitct developed the caiono system, that of promoting independent growers 
and leasers, who reoerod their payment m a portion of the raw sugar. Sndi 
mills, ntdiziiig many growers, came to be called Gentiales. 

The industry was also grimiilat<!d by new methods and by new developments 
in the United States. In 1888 Henry O. Havemeyer oomliined nineteen sugar 
zefinencs^ the nudeus far the creation in i8go of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, the famed '‘Sugar Ttust,** which absorbed most of Cuba's sugar for 
years to come. 

By 18^ aoo Bostonians were worlai^ on Cohan si^ar estates. The Ten Years* 
War smashed np the industry and Amaicans pidGed up properties at low pnoes. 
Sugar merchaiitB E. Atkins and Company of Boston made the first important 
investment throi:^ foredosuie on the SMedad estate of the banknqit Saiiia 
family. The prc^ierty was at once enlarged and provided with new equipment. 
The Sugar Tust (whidi absorbed this property) and the 1891 free-entry treaty 
with the United States boosted new enterprises. By 1899 Soledad itself comprised 
is/)oo acres, nearly half of whidi were planted to cane, miles of pnvate 
railway; i,aoo employees harvested tbe lafnL About tins time Havemeyer and 
Atkins jointly invested in a Central near Tnnidad. Hug^ Kdly and EranUin 
Famd started the Santa Teresa Central near Manzanillo. In 1899 the Rionda 
fimiily osganizBd the Tufriuaid Cane Sugar Conqiany and commenced milling 
near Sancti Spiritus and Tanamo. By 1899 efficiency and c on cent r ation had re- 
duced the number of mills horn 1,197 ™ ^ 

Raw si^sr production passed the million ton mark. But the Wilson tarifE 
restored raw sugar to a stiff schedule. Cuba production drcqpped badt to 225/100 
toos^ about a third of what it had been in 1885. 

Tbe mdcpendeiioe war completed prior tariff destruction, ruined practically 
an plantations, prostrated Cuba. The beet-growers in the United States (cn- 
conraged by our Hing^ tariff wenked ove rtim e. Sugar in Central Amenca ex- 
panded. Eimqpean countries were pOing on bounties to beet-gr ow ers. Erevious to 
1899 Cuba bad supplied finim 12 to 14 percent of the world's total sugar snpfdy; 
90 percent of all its cane sugar; in 1900^ only 9^ percent of aU sugar and 10 
percent of the cane siip|dy. Her production, 1 m than 900/210 tons, had a maik^ 
value of 1m than S»v^/iool 

The si^iar peafde fared wone calamities if our occupation ceased- Before the 
indnstrial commisaan, July 18, 1899^ Afkms announoed, '*!£ Cuba is made an 
indqicndBat nariofu, Cidia is rnmed by our tariff.” J. H. Fost (B. H. Howdl 
and Sun) told the commission of the rosy prospect s if Cuba remained American, 
tbe industry woidd provide an outlet for southern negroes to work on tbe plan- 
tatioQ, who woidd also Amcncamze the Mand— thong jh strangely enough the 
negroes have not yet Americanized our own South. It was not aeiioudy bdieved 
Cuba would be made independent. 

All went ahead Uididy purdiasing new proper ti es. Fost and his firiends were 
making vast iuqnovcmcnts m the sugar mills. New projects required larger capi- 
tal, cieatiog larger producing units than Cuba Bad ever known. In 1901, the 
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United Emit Gompaiiy, thioos^ a syndicate headed by its picsideiit. Andrew 
W. Preston, boug^ dose to aoojooo acres more on Nipe Bay £or apfnoociniatdy 
fiPO/MXi. Xhe Rionda family resuscitated its Tinnncud **«*ii*t; in 1901 
with the Phil a ddp hian McOdian refinings interests in developing 9ojipoo acre 
Fianosoo estate on a wild spot on the sonthem coast- Stuyvesant Pish of 
Tilinoi s Central bached a oompany which boug^ the Gonstanda Genual near 
GieDfiiegOB and oombioed it with the Lonisianan Giameicy Refinery. H. B. 
Havdey, first Rqiuhlican Gmig;ressman hom Tesas, already iwfinnff f-pa fn I/jukI- 
ana siig;ar, hied himsdf to Cuba, met yoong Bfario G. Menocal, Gomdl-traiiied, 
of hig^ oonnecdonSb smd on his advice bong^ acres Pnecto Padr^ 

a nocth-ooaust harbor, where he ooastrncted Chapaiia, imli yet, ™irtal 

capacity 200fi00 bags, ie.. 10 percent ci the entire 1900 exopL Menocal remained 
in diaige firam its opening in igos rnitd elected Presideiit of Gnba in 191a. In 
1914 it prodnoed 195 million pounds; by 1926 oontndled over S5O1OOO acres. In 
1901 the Hawley interests ad d ed a refinery at Ghdenas, in 190s, with pj^^/oofioo 
new capital, thc^ restored Tintgiiaro, a •jjoao acre Matanas estate, three smaller 
pl an t ati on s, and the Meroedita mill on Cabanas Bay, shety mfles west of Havana. 
Ih 1906 Ghapana and the other p ro p e rti es were consolidated into the powcxbil 
Coban-Amencan Sugar Gonqiany. 

Yet as late as 19^5 there were oidy ag mills owned by American citizens, pro- 
dndng hot ai percent of the island’s sugar. 

IVhen obvioiisly Gaba would not be annered, ddegaions of planters and 
merdiants beseeched Washington day and nig^ to protect them, above all in 
the arcangement of oommercial reciprocicy. This was advocated by Roosevelt 
and Root, but the Rqmhlican majority was not willing to cede one jot on the 
principle of hig^ protection. President Qznaid of the United States Bect-Sogar 
Aasodadon strutted throng^ the conidms of Congress like an arrogant Hog. 

Representative Weds of his fioet linnly planted in the beet fields 

of his own state; gazed aloft and demanded, *Whcr^ under the broad canopy 
of the dey, rises our moral and legd oUigadon to Cuba?” Ten nullloa doilais, 
said his Midiigan coHeaguc, EL G Smith, had been Invested in the sngar bnsi- 
ness of that state* **ia the £uth of the pledges and principles of the RqpnbUcm 
PSrty.” 

'Ttoba,*' retorted Roosevelt in qiedal message June 19, xgoa *. . . has assumed 
certain special oidigatioiB as regards her intematioiiri position in cwnpliance 
with our request. I adi Cor qiecial economic conoesaous in return.” 

Congress scorned his message Said a Louisiana Gongressman rooting in the 
predons cane-fidds of his own state; ^Afier the war, it was *Root, hog; or di&' 
And we rooted. Let Goba root aidiilc.* 

But Roosevelt, nnanthorized, sent Coiond Tradoer H. Bibs to Havana to nego- 
tiate a treaty, giving twenty percent p refe r e nc e to Cuban sugar. Bliss* a s si s t ant . 
Captain Fletdicr Smithy toured states hostile to redprodty to tdl the maim- 
faet n ie rs their interests were in jeopardy. 

Senator Seceno £. Payne sponsored the treaty: HLct Cnha bcamie p roqreron s . 
. . . Let American cs^tal go down there to devdop the idand and enqdoy the 
Mandm- . . , Multiply the buying capacity of the people as we have mnltqilied 
it in thg last five years under the Dhig^ey Tariff law, so that people want mon^ 
buy more, and are ready to give Ingger prices because they get lai^ wages.** 
Three hundred million tionan a year would be bon^^ feom the United States — 
**Why there are millimMi In this bill to the fiaumers and m a nufaauicrs of the 
United States. . • 
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But not the laid and ten-pemij iiail seQeis tomcd the scales for redpcodty; 
nor oonisem for Amedca's wdfoic; but a truce between the Trust and the 
beet-groweis. ]>uriiig igos, Hawiicyer and the Amencan Sugar Refiiung Com- 
pany invested heavily in beet-sugar company stodc^ bon|^t the laigen Michigan 
company outrq^ Sugar scdidarityl 

The Mirhigaw rqiresentativcs jumped through the new dssne-paper loop, and 
much to thg confosion. of our «»lighti*ned electorate^ the treaty was ra tified De- 
cember 17, 1903. 

Down to 1910 redprocity meant better prices to Cuban prodncecs, perhaps a 
twenty-ndllion-dallar totaL The United States could buy sugar cheaper there 
ttiaw in any other foreiga country. Oiba’s prodnedon expanded till die supplied 
all our imported n eed*. By 1905 her sn^a^ hairest exceeded any year of the csolo- 
nral period. By 191a, Cnha for the first tune since the crisis of the ^ei ghtie s, pro- 
duced 14 perce n t of the world's siqiply. By 1914, 95 pecoent of the Giiban xafm 
was milled in the fo rty or so Centrales under American ownership or control, 
loogooo hags average per null as compared to the Cuba-owned mills averaging 
^ajaoo bags (^5 pounds). But as world prodnctioa also increased, Gnba— despite 
pr e fe rential treatment— was forced to acoqvt the current world price. Cuba was 
doser, dominated the market; freightage cost less, but if the leaprodty treaty 
Cuba to seise the American market as an exdusi^e prize, the ao percent 
reciprodty tariff margin between Cohan and other foreign sugar was corralled by 
monopoliatfo sea b oard refineries at the expen s e of Cuba and the American oon- 

SUlHd. 

In 1913, Cuba slid into the world-dqxression mud puddle; the sugar price 
dropped lower than any time since 19QS. 

But soon German armies were smashing through the Bdgian and Frendi 
beet-sngar regions; Eng^nd was depriyed of German and Austrian sugar; every- 
where else in the world, the sugar industry boomed. 

July, 1914, raw sugar had add in Havana under two cents a pound; in August 
the aveia^ price Jumped to 9JG6 cents. The first year of the War Cuba sdd 
Sjlioouooo tons at an average of 9.91 cents a pound. New plantations boosted the 
1915-16 crop to over three miHion tons-ayerage, 497 cents a pound A similar 
crop 1916-17 sold at 4J6a cents. The sugar inoame of Cuba had tripled. By the 
end of 1917 99 new mills had been built or were soon to open. 

Atkins fused two new milb with his Trinidad property and founded the 
Pmita Alegre Sugar Company (191C). The Warner Sugar Refining Gompaiiy 
erected the Geutral Miranda in Oriente. The West India Sugar finance Gorpoca- 
ticn (connected with the National Sugar Refining Company interest) financed 
and managed Alto Gedro, Ogey and Palma properties in for eastern Gnba. In 
1916 there were 7s American mills. By 1990 coosoilidationL and superior mf*bod« 
reduced this to 55 super mills. The largest investmeot was madg by Manuel 
Rfonda and Mgnel AiaiigO!, who in 1919 interested a New Toik synfficate in a 
Toyooo acre estate at Manati. An enonnous new mill was ready to reap boom 
profits; at the dose of 1915 Rkmda and his friends swung their properties— 14 
mills at neaxly 100 percent of pre-war oo 8 t- 4 nto the l^oyoooyooo Cuban 0"^ 
syodicate (J. and W. S dlgman , hguikcfs); an additional ^/ojaoofioo common 
stodt was giyen away with the preCened dunes. A race to open new sugar landa 
in die cast began; whole f orests of yrinable woods were rutUesdy liagki»d or 
hurned down; cane was planted hedveen the arnnking stungs without pknriig: 
New c on tracts, at yexy firvoEable rates for the Centrales, were madi^- Deqoite ex- 
dmoii laws a gjreat flood of i^pmraiit hladL Udior fiEom Wairi and Jamaica a^d 
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C hine se cxxilies ponied in and were driven to their tads without i«wtr Tipga-ni 
for sanitation or health. 

In 1917 Herhcrt Hoover letmned from fagding Bdgian hyhfag to beoame 
food-administrator for the United States. May 9 he told the Senate 
on Agnoilture and Forestry that by October the cxnmtry would have 
its SDgar supply, that new supplies were not lazg^ that finlMti crop might! 
he down ^a million and a quarter tons bdow thg ^ minium normal,** a state- 
ment "so false; so ignorant, so injmious** that it has astorddicd later-day his- 
torians. 

Everybody dashed to buy sugar. The price of Goiban sQgar in New York z^- 
zagged np violeiitly from 3.81 cents a pound (February, 1917) to 6.75 The 
Lever Act promptly provided control over food-stuff -maiicgtitig - The Interna- 
tioual Sugar Committee, thereby established, farced Cuba, as a pzice of reoaving 
diips and food, to accept a price maximum of 4J60 plus freight to New York. 
Cuban prodnoets hdid off. The Senate investigated. The Umted States pnt the 
screws on by withholding flour to Cuba. Cuba jBn flg B B d hreadless days, finally a 
contract was signed with Hawley (Caban-American) and Tlimi«i» (Cuban Cane), 
and the necessary Cuban decree was passed, flour and other urgent supplis 
steamed for Havana. 

In 1918 doscr amtrol was created by the Sugar Equalization Board, Inc.— 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, principal shareholder; Herbert 
Hoover, chairman; Edwin Sbattiuk, adoroey. It boug^ the entire Cuban crop 
outright. At the behest of the beet-gro w er s , the board p^god np the sugar price 
to 9 cents a pound on refined sugar, a price idiidi they dedared would not 
permit all of them to make a profit. 

But we demanded Cuban si^ar for only h^ a cent advance over the price 
of the previous year. The Cubans were fioi^y forced to sdl for 5.50 centa The 
profit on Caban sugar was to pay the expeasa of the cqnalization hoard and 
compensate AmeiiGan producers unable to make a profit of one cent a pound, 
for ci oonrse only patriots were making the great sacrifice of raising sugar vriiich 
should not and could not be raised otherwise. On the 1918-19 Cuban sugar 
exop, the board dcared fpe/iooyooo profit, nearly 10 percent. No list of Ami^- 
can prodnoen compensated has ever been pnblidied, hut had the market re- 
maitiffd uncontrolled, Cnba would have enjoyed the profits we yanked cut cf 
her by superior military and political leverage without a cent more cost to the 
consimier. Hoover neverthdess infonned the world his policy had saved the 
American ezmsomer fonr cents a pemnd less than the wodd prices 

Armistice Qwm about two weds after the eqnalfaricm board had pnrdiased 
Cuba's 1918-19 crapu By Jamiary 16, 1919, all special rcgdlatioiis govcr ni i^ 
mannfactniers and refinn in the United States were aimnUed. Only Cabans 
were not yet freed from the shackles; a very slig^ conocssum was ma^ t hem r- 
they could independentiy ship some small qnantities of sugar directly to S pain , 
France; Canada^ and other countries. 

The hoard was wonied otver Oda^ coining crop, 4;ooQyooo tons. Shoidd it 
buy it at the contract rate; cents a pound |diis duty, freig^ and refincr^s 
maig^ Wilson hesitated. Meanwhile the Caban piodnccES nettled that the 
board had sold 150.000 tons of the 1918-19 sngar to fore^ countries at hig^ 
tlian the ohligatary pnoe for Cahans. began to hold out some already oontiacted 
sugar. Augustf i9i9t an assoriation of hacendados and edlonos, representing some 
aa Centrales In additiem to Cuba Cane and the Ricmda interest^ c oinp dlBd. 
withdrawal of the 6^^ cent proposal in September. 
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The equalization board threw the gates down, which alarmed the beet-growcn 
and the TmiMana cane people. Attorney General Palmer, property custodian, 
and. hie Hoover, a member of the Society at Friends, jumped into the breach. 
gwTw wmrgd November 8. 1919. he would not prosecute any one for sdlinig 
Louiswna sugar as hig^ as 17 cents! 

Ftion skyrochcied. Cuban sugar on the New Yoifc maifcet jumped from 9^ 
cents (Febmaiy 18. igao) to ^ 9 )* slowly to 3^ cents 

(Deoember 13). 

A dance of the millions! Already war production had passed proqierily to 
many groups in Gubsu higgler wages, higli#!r standards of living; larger turnover 
profits on all menhandise. The dance of the millions now— m common with the 
post-war plunder spirit of the world— introdooed piratical and dazzling pyramid- 
ing of credit. The niania was communicated fxam. sugar to financial gemuses. 
from hani« to sugar geniuses; between them they rode the chute to disaster. 

Sales of Centrales oocnired at fabulous prices At the peak of the boom about 
50 mills, nearly S5 percent of the total, change hands Many dufrs of capital 
control were taking place. The Coca-Cola and similar bottling oompames, utiliz- 
ing the Noirit process for raw Caban sugar, put up two fiactones. The Gharles 
£. Hires Company purchased the Dos Rosas mill m Santa Clara province at 
three times its 1914 cost. Percy RockeEdler. Charles Hayden and othen pto- 
moted the Air Reductfon Company’s interests m Cuba. Amos Hecahey was cx- 
pa«difi|r qperatioDS in Matanzas. 

Cuba also went into refining. Closed refineries were put back into oomiuission. 
Several were hrong^ by Atkins and the Czarniskow-Rianda Company. £x-Prcsi- 
tignt G6mcz and Orestes Ferrara founded a new concem. 

Extravagant bids for cane set ezoibitant rates for a decade to come* in some 
cases the coUmos received as hig^ as two-thirds of the cxficacted sugar. A few 
even became miUiQoaires. Some branched out mto mills for themselves or be- 
came partneis in nulls- They flaunted their new wealth m baronial Vedado 
homes, in baroque palaces in the Marianao submbs, boug^ expensive frimitnrc; 
European can; jew^ art. kqpt mistrenes. took junkets to Europe devdqped 
aodal snobbeiy. 

In 1908-09 Cuba had produced 10 percent of the worid’s sugar supply; in 
1918-19. *5 percent. In igo8 the oqport of cane products was 54.1 percent of 
all the island's exports, m 1919. 886 percent. Cuba was headed for disaster. 

The oollapee caug^ everybody on a limb. Speculators who had boug^ at 10 
to ao cents were milled. CoUmos and Centrales ooidd not pay off thev bank 
loans. The banks scampered around trying to liquidate their assets, were drawn 
head over beds into the sugar busmess, sat hopdessly on the wreckage. From 
this time on the story of sugar m Cuba beamies a hankers’ story. 
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